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TEXTILE LABELING LEGISLATION 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON [N'TERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in Room 
G-16, United States Capitol, the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of committee, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us S. 1616 and H. R. 469. 

(S. 1616 and H. R. 469 follow :) 


LS. 1616, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of 
the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, or any other form of business enterprise. 

(b) The term “fiber” or “textile fiber” means a unit of matter which has a 
length of at least one hundred times its width or diameter, which is capable of 
being spun into a yarn or made into a fabric by bonding or by interlacing in a 
variety of methods including weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, twisting, or 
webbing, and which is the basic structural element of textile products. 

(c) The term “natural fiber” means any fiber that exists as such in the natural 
state. 

(d) The term “manufactured fiber’ means any fiber derived by a process of 
manufacture from any substance which, at any point in the manufacturing 
process, is not a fiber. 

(e) The term “yarn” means a strand of textile fiber in a form suitable for 
weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, webbing, or otherwise fabricating into a 
fabric. 

(f) The term “fabric”? means any material woven, knitted, felted, or otherwise 
produced from, or in combination with, any natural or manufactured fiber, yarn, 
or substitute therefor. 

(g) The term “household textile articles” means articles of wearing apparel, 
costumes and accessories, draperies, floor coverings, outer coverings of furniture, 
furnishings of a type customarily used in a household regardless of where used 
in fact, beddings, and household textile goods. 

(h) The term “textile fiber product” means— 

(1) any fiber, whether in the finished or unfinished state, used or intended 
for use in household textile articles ; 

(2) any yarn or fabric, whether in the finished or unfinished state, used 
or intended for use in household textile articles; and 

(3) any household textile article made in whole or in part of yarn or 
fabric; 
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except that such term does not include a product required to be labeled under the 
Wood Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

(i) The term “affixed” means attached to the textile fiber product in any 
manner. 

(j) The term “Commission” means the Federal Trade Commission. 

(k) The term “commerce” means commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or in any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia, or between any such Territory and another, or between any such Ter- 
ritory and any State or foreign nation or between the District of Columbia and 
any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

(1) The term “Territory” includes the insular possessions of the United States, 
and also any Territory of the United States. 

(m) The term “ultimate consumer” means a person who obtains a textile fiber 
product by purchase or exchange with no intent to sell or exchange such textile 
fiber product in any form. 





MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVERTISING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


Sec. 3. (a) The introduction, delivery for introduction, manufacture for intro- 
duction, sale, advertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, or the transportation 
or causing to be transported in commerce, or the importation into the United 
States, of any textile fiber product which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised within the meaning of this act or the rules and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of competition and 
an unfair and deceptive act or practice in commerce under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

(b) The sale, offering for sale, advertising, delivery, transportation, or causing 
to be transported, after shipment in commerce, of any textile fiber product, 
whether in its original state or contained in other textile fiber products, which is 
misbranded or falsely or deceptively advertised, within the meaning of this act 
or the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall be 
an unfair method of competition and an unfair and deceptive act or practice in 
commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(c) This section shall not apply— 

(1) to any common carrier or contract carrier or freight forwarder with 
respect to a textile fiber product received, shipped, delivered, or handled by 
it for shipment in the ordinary course of its business ; 

(2) to any processor or finisher in performing a contract for the account 
of a person subject to the provisions of this act if the processor or finisher 
does not change the textile fiber content of the textile fiber product contrary 
to the terms of such contract ; 

(3) with respect to the manufacture, delivery for transportation, trans- 
portation, sale, or offering for sale of a textile fiber product for exportation 
from the United States to any foreign country ; 

(4) to any publisher or other advertising agency or medium for the dis- 
semination of advertising or promotion material, except the manufacturer, 
distributor, or seller of the textile fiber product to which the false or decep- 
tive advertisement relates, if such publisher or other advertising agency or 
medium furnishes to the Commission, upon request, the name and post office 
address of the manufacturer, distributor, seller, or other person residing in 
er United States, who caused the dissemination of the advertising mate- 

al; or 

(5) to any textile fiber product until such product has been produced in 
the form intended for sale or delivery to, or for use by, the ultimate con- 
sumer: Provided, That this exemption shall apply only if such textile fiber 
product is covered by an invoice or other paper relating to the marketing or 
handling of the textile fiber product and such invoice or paper correctly 
discloses the information with respect to the textile fiber product which 
would otherwise be required under section 4 of this act to be on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other identification and the name and address of the person 
issuing the invoice or paper. 


MISBRANDED AND FALSE ADVERTISING OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this act, a textile fiber product 
shall be misbranded if it is falsely or deceptively stamped, tagged, labeled, 
invoiced, advertised, or otherwise identified as to the name or amount of con- 
stituent fibers contained therein. 
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(b) Except as otherwise provided in this act, a textile fiber product shall be 
misbranded if a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification, or substitute 
therefor authorized by section 5, is not on or affixed to the product showing in 
words and figures plainly legible the following: 

(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured fiber in the 
textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of predominance by the 
weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is 5 per centum or more of the total 
fiber weight of the product, but nothing in this section shall be construed as 
prohibiting the use of a nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with a desig- 
nated generic name. 

(2) The percentage of each fiber present, by weight, in the total fiber content 
of the textile fiber product, exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 per 
centum by weight of the total fiber content: Provided, That, exclusive of per- 
missible ornamentation, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount of 
5 per centum or less by weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated 
by the generic name or trademark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated 
only as “other fiber” or “other fibers” as the case may be: Provided further, 
That in the case of a textile fiber product which contains more than one kind of 
fiber, deviation in the fiber content of any fiber in suck product from the amount 
stated on the stamp, tag, label, or other identification shall not be a misbrand- 
ing under this section unless such deviation is in excess of reasonable tolerances 
which shall be established by the Commission: And provided further, That any 
such deviation which exceeds said tolerances shall not be a misbranding if the 
person charged proves that the deviation resulted from unavoidable variations 
in manufacture and despite the exercise of due care to make accurate the state- 
ments on the tag, stamp, label, or other identification. 

(3) The name, or other identification issued and registered by the Commission, 
of the manufacturer of the product or one or more persons subject to section 3 
with respect to such product. 

(4) If it is in an imported textile fiber product, whether in its original state 
or contained in other textile fiber products, the name of the country of origin. 

(c) For the purposes of this act, a textile fiber product shall be considered to 
be falsely or deceptively advertised if any disclosure or implication of fiber 
content is made in any written advertisement which is used to aid, promote, or 
assist directly or indirectly in the sale or offering for sale of such textile fiber 
product, unless the same information as that required to be shown on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other identification under section 4 (b) (1) and (2) is contained 
in the heading, body, or other part of such written advertisement, except that the 
percentages of the fiber present in the textile fiber product need not be stated. 

(d) In addition to the information required in this section, the stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification, or advertisement may contain other 
information not violating the provisions of this act. 

(e) This section shall not be construed as requiring the affixing of a stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification to each textile fiber product contained 
in a package if (1) such textile fiber products are intended for sale to the ulti- 
mate consumer in such package, (2) such package has affixed to it a stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification bearing, with respect to the textile fiber 
products contained therein, the information required by subsection (b), and (3) 
the information on the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification affixed 
to such package is equally applicable with respect to each textile fiber product 
contained therein. 

(f) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any portion of fabric, when sold at retail, which is severed from bolts, 
pieces, or rolls of fabric labeled in accordance with the provisions of this section 
at the time of such sale: Provided, That if any portion of fabric severed from a 
bolt, piece, or roll of fabric is in any manner represented as containing percentages 
of natural or manufactured fibers, other than that which is set forth on the 
labeled bolt, piece, or roll, this section shall be applicable thereto, and the infor- 
mation required shall be separately set forth and segregated as required by this 
section. 

REMOVAL OF STAMP, TAG, LABEL, OR OTHER IDENTIFICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) After shipment of a textile fiber product in commerce it shall be 
unlawful, except as provided in this act, to remove or mutilate, or cause or 
participate in the removal or mutilation of, prior to the time any textile fiber 
product is sold and delivered to the ultimate consumer, any stamp, tag, label, 
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or other identification required by this act to be affixed to such textile fiber prod- 
uct, and any person violating this section shall be guilty of an unfair method 


of competition, and an unfair or deceptive act or practice, under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 
(b) any person— 
(1) introducing, selling, advertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, 
or importing into the United States, a textile fiber product subject to the 
provisions of this act, or 
(2) selling, advertising, or offering for sale a textile fiber product whether 
in its original state or contained in other textile fiber products, which has 
been shipped, advertised, or offered for sale, in commerce, 
may substitute for the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification re- 
quired to be affixed to such textile product pursuant to section 4 (b), a stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification conforming to the requirements of 
section 4 (b), and such substituted stamp, tag, label, or other means of identi- 
fication shall show the name or other identification issued and registered by 
the Commission of the person making the substitution. 

(c) If any person other than the ultimate consumer breaks a package which 
bears a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification conforming to the 
requirements of section 4, and if such package contains one or more units of 
a textile fiber product to which a stamp, tag, label, or other identification con- 
forming to the requirements of section 4 is not affixed, such person shall affix 
a stamp, tag, label, or other identification bearing the information on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification attached to such broken package to 
each unit of textile fiber product taken from such broken package. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 6. (a) Every manufacturer of textile fiber products subject to this act 
shall maintain proper records showing the fiber content as required by this act 
of all such products made by him, and shall preserve such records for at least 
3 years. 

(b) Any person substituting a stamp, tag, label, or other identification pur- 
suant to section 5 (b) shall keep such records as will show the information set 
forth on the stamp, tag, label, or other identification that he removed and the 
name or names of the person or persons from whom such textile fiber product 
was received, and shall preserve such reecords for at least 3 years. 

(c) The neglect or refusal to maintain or preserve the records required by 
this section is unlawful, and any person neglecting or refusing to maintain 
such records shall be guilty of an unfair method of competition, and an unfair 
or deceptive act or practice, in commerce, under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, this act shall be 
enforced by the Federal Trade Commission under rules, regulations, and 
procedure provided for in the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) The Commission is authorized and directed to prevent any person from 
violating the provisions of this act in the same manner, by the same means, and 
with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though all applicable terms 
and provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated into and 
made a part of this act; and any such person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be subject to the penalties and entitled to the privileges and immunities 
provided in said Federal Trade Commission Act, in the same manner, by the 
same means, and with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though the 
applicable terms and provisions of the said Federal Trade Commission Act were 
incorporated into and made a part of this act. 

(c) The Commission is authorized and directed to make such rules and regu- 
lations, including the establishment of generic names of manufactured fibers, 
under and in pursuance of the terms of this act, as may be necessary and proper 
for administration and enforcement. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to cause inspections, analyses, tests, and 
examinations to be made of any product subject to this act. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 8. Whenever the Commission has reason to believe— 
(a) that any person is doing, or is about to do, an act which by section 
3, 5, 6, 9, or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful ; and 
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(b) that it would be to the public interest to enjoin the doing of such act 
until complaint is issued by the Commission under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and such complaint is dismissed by the Commission or set aside 
by the court on review or until an order to cease and desist made thereon 
by the Commission has become final within the meaning of the Federal Tradé 
Commission Act, 

the Commission may bring suit in the district court of the United States or in the 
United States court of any Territory, for the district or Territory in which such 
person resides or transacts business, to enjoin the doing of such act; and upon 
proper showing a temporary injunction or restraining order shall be granted 
without bond. 


EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 9. All textile fiber products imported into the United States shall be 
stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise identified in accordance with the provisions 
of section 4 of this act, and all invoices of such products required pursuant to 
section 484 of the Tariff Act of 1930 shall set forth, in addition to the matter 
therein specified, the information with respect to said products required under 
the provisions of section 4 (b) of this act, which information shall be in the in- 
voices prior to their certification, if such certification is required pursuant to 
section 484 of the Tariff Act of 1930. The falsification of, or failure to set forth 
the required information in such invoices, or the falsification or perjury of the 
consignee’s declaration provided for in section 485 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
insofar as it relates to such information, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair 
method of competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act; and any person who falsifies, or 
perjures the consignee’s declaration insofar as it relates to such information, 
may thenceforth be prohibited by the Commission from importing, or partici- 
pating in the importation of, any textile fiber product into the United States 
except upon filing bond with the Secretary of the Treasury in a sum double the 
value of said products and any duty thereon, conditioned upon compliance with 
the provisions of this act. A verified statement from the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of such products showing their fiber content as required under the pro- 
visions of this act may be required under regulation prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

GUARANTY 


Sec. 10. (a) No person shall be guilty of an unlawful act under section 3 
if he establishes a guaranty received in good faith, signed by and containing the 
name and address of the person residing in the United States by whom the 
textile fiber product guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was received, 
that said product is not misbranded or falsely invoiced under the provisions of 
this Act. Said guaranty shall be (1) a separate guaranty specifically designating 
the textile fiber product guaranteed, in which case it may be on the invoice or 
other paper relating to said product; or (2) a continuing guaranty given by 
seller to the buyer applicable to all textile fiber products sold to or to be sold 
to buyer by seller in such form as the Commission, by rules and regulations, 
may prescribe; or (3) a continuing guaranty filed with the Commission 
applicable to all textile fiber products handled by a guarantor in such form as 
the Commission by rules and regulations may prescribe. 

(b) The furnishing of a false guaranty, except where the person furnishing 
such false guaranty relies on a guaranty to the same effect received in good 
faith signed by and containing the name and address of the person residing in 
the United States by whom the product guaranteed was manufactured or from 
whom it was received, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce, within the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


CRIMINAL PENALTY 


Sec. 11. (a) Any person who willfully does an act which by section 3, 5, 6, 9, 
or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall limit any other provision of this Act. 
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(b) Whenever the Commission has reason to believe that any person is guilty 
of a misdemeanor under this section, it may certify all pertinent facts to the 
Attorney General. If, on the basis of the facts certified, the Attorney General 
concurs in such belief, it shall be his duty to cause appropriate proceedings to 
be brought for the enforcement of the provisions of this section against such 
person. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Seo. 12 (a) None of the provisions of this Act shall be construed to apply to— 
(1) upholstery stuffing ; 
(2) linings or interlining incorporated primarily for structural purposes 
and not for warmth ; 
(3) filling or padding incorporated primarily for structural purposes and 
not for warmth ; 
(4) stiffenings, trimmings, facings, or interfacings ; 
(5) backings of floor coverings ; 
(6) sewing thread ; 
(7) bandages and surgical dressings ; 
(8) waste materials not intended for use in a textile fiber product ; 
(9) textile fiber products incorporated in shoes or overshoes or similar 
outer footwear ; 
(10) textile fiber products incorporated in headwear, handbags, luggage, 
brushes, lampshades, or toys. 
The exemption provided for any article by paragraph (2), (3), or (6) of this 
subsection shall not be applicable if any representation as to fiber content of 
such article is made in any advertisement, label, or other means of identification 
covered by section 4 of this Act. 

(b) The Commission may exclude from the provisions of this Act other 
textile fiber products (1) which have an insignificant or inconsequential textile 
fiber content, or (2) with respect to which the disclosure of textile fiber content 
is not necessary for the protection of the ultimate consumer. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person, 
as that term is herein defined, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the 
application of the remaining provisions to any person shall not be affected 
thereby. 

APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act shall be held to be in addition to, and 
not in substitution for or limitation of, the provisions of any other Act of 
the United States. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 15. This Act shall take effect 18 months after enactment, except for the 
promulgation of rules and regulations by the Commission, which shall be pro- 
mulgated within 9 months after the enactment of this Act. The Commission 
shall provide for the exception of any textile fiber product acquired prior to 
the effective date of this Act. 


[H. R. 469, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising 
of the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembied, That this Act may be cited as the “Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act’. 


DEFINITIONS 


Seo. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, asso- 
ciation, or any other form of business enterprise. 

(b) The term “fiber” or “textile fiber’? means a unit of matter which is 
capable of being spun into a yarn or made into a fabric by bonding or by inter- 
lacing in a variety of methods including weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, 
ae or webbing, and which is the basic structural element of textile 
products. 
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(c) The term “natural fiber’ means any fiber that exists as such in the 
natural state. 

(d) The term “manufactured fiber” means any fiber derived by a process of 
manufacture from any substance which, at any point in the manufacturing 
process, is not a fiber. 

(e) The term “yarn” means a strand of textile fiber in a form suitable for 
weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, webbing, or otherwise fabricating into a 
fabric. 

(f) The term “fabric” means any material woven, knitted, felted, or otherwise 
produced from, or in combination with, any natural or manufactured fiber, 
yarn, or substitute therefor. 

(g) The term “household textile articles” means articles of wearing apparel, 
costumes and accessories, draperies, floor coverings, furnishings, bedding, and 
other textile goods of a type customarily used in a household regardless of 
where used in fact. 

(h) The term “textile fiber product” means— 

(1) any fiber, whether in the finished or unfinished state, used or intended 
for use in household textile articles ; 
(2) any yarn or fabric, whether in the finished or unfinished state, used 
or intended for use in household textile articles ; and 
. (3) any household textile article made in whole or in part of yarn or 
abric ; 
except that such term does not include a product required to be labeled under 
Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

(i) The term “affixed” means attached to the textile fiber product in any 
manner. 

(j) The term “Commission” means the Federal Trade Commission. 

(k) The term “commerce” means commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or in any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia, or between any such Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

(1) The term “Territory” includes the insular possessions of the United States, 
and also any Territory of the United States. 

(m) The term “ultimate consumer” means a person who obtains a textile fiber 
product by purchase or exchange with no intent to sell or exchange such textile 
fiber product in any form. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVERTISING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


Sec. 3. (a) The introduction, delivery for introduction, manufacture fer intro- 
duction, sale, advertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, or the transportation 
or causing to be transported in commerce, or the importation into the United 
States, of any textile fiber product which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised within the meaning of this Act or the rules and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of competition and 
an unfair and deceptive act or practice in commerce under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

(b) The sale, offering for sale, advertising, delivery, transportation, or causing 
to be transported, of any textile fiber product which has been advertised or 
offered for sale in commerce, and which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised, within the meaning of this Act or the rules and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of competition and 
an unfair and deceptive act or practice in commerce’ under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

(c) The sale, offering for sale, advertising, delivery, transportation, or causing 
to be transported, after shipment in commerce, of any textile fiber product, 
whether in its original state or contained in other textile fiber products, which 
is misbranded or falsely or deceptively advertised, within the meaning of this 
Act or the rules, and regulations promulgated thereunder, is unlawful, and shall 
be an unfair method of competition and an unfair and deceptive act or practice 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(d) This section shall not apply— 

(1) to any common carrier or contract carrier or freight forwarder with 
respect to a textile fiber product received, shipped, delivered, or handled 
by it for shipment in the ordinary course of its business ; 
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(2) to any processor or finisher in performing a contract for the account 
of a person subject to the provisions of this Act if the processor or finisher 
does not change the textile fiber content of the textile fiber product contrary 
to the terms of such contract ; 

(3) with respect to the manufacture, delivery for transportation, trans- 
portation, sale, or offering for sale of a textile fiber product for exportation 
from the United States to any foreign country ; 

(4) to any publisher or other advertising agency or medium for the 
dissemination of advertising or promotional material, except the manufac- 
ture, distributor, or seller of the textile fiber product to which the false 
or deceptive advertisement relates, if such publisher or other advertising 
agency or medium furnishes to the Commission, upon request, the name 
and post office address of the manufacturer, distributor, seller, or other 
person residing in the United States, who caused the dissemiuation of the 
advertising material ; or 

(5) to any textile fiber product until such product has been produced in 
the form intended for sale or delivery to, or for use by, the ultimate con- 
sumer: Provided, That this exemption shall apply only if such textile fiber 
product is covered by an invoice or other paper relating to the marketing 
or handling of the textile fiber product and such invoice or paper correctly 
discloses the information with respect to the textile fiber product which 
would otherwise be required under section 4 of this Act to be on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other identification and the name and address of the person 
issuing the invoice or paper. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVERTISING OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, a textite fiber product 
shall be misbranded if it is falsely or deceptively stamped, tagged, labeled, 
invoiced, advertised, or otherwise identified as to the name or amount of con- 
stituent fibers contained therein. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, a textile fiber product shail he 
misbranded if a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification, or substitute 
therefor authorized by section 5, is not on or affixed to the product showing in 
words and figures plainly legible, the following: 

(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured fiber in the 
textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of predominance by the 
weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is 5 per centum or’more of the total 
fiber weight of the product, but nothing in this section shall be construed as 
prohibiting the use of a nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with a designated 
generic name. 

(2) The percentage of each fiber present, by weight, in the total fiber content 
of the textile fiber product, exclusive of ornamentation not exceeding 5 per centum 
by weight of the total fiber content : Provided, That, exclusive of permissible orna- 
mentation, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount of 5 per centum or 
less by weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated by the generic 
name or trademark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated only as “other 
fiber” or “other fibers” as the case may be: Provided further, That in the case of 
a textile fiber product which contains more than one kind of fiber, deviation in the 
fiber content of any fiber in such product from the amount stated on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other identification shall not be a misbranding under this section 
unless such deviation is in excess of reasonable tolerances which shall be 
established by the Commission: And provided further, That any such deviation 
which exceeds said tolerances shall not be a misbranding if the person charged 
proves that the deviation resulted from unavoidable variations in manufacture 
and despite due care to make accurate the statements on the tag, stamp, label, or 
other identification. ' 

(3) The name, or other identification issued and registered by the Commis- 
sion, of the manufacturer of the product or one or more persons subject to section 
3 with respect to such product. 

(4) If it is an imported textile fiber product the name of the country where 
processed or manufactured. , 

(c) For the purposes of this Act, a textile fiber product shall be considered 
to be falsely or deceptively advertised if any disclosure or implication of fiber con- 
tent is made in any written advertisement which is used to aid, promote, or assist 
directly or indirectly in the sale or offering for sale of such textile fiber product, 
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unless such written advertisement contains the same information with respect to 
fiber content as that required to be shown on the stamp, tag, label, or other 
identification under paragraph (1) of section 4 (b). 

(d) In addition to the information required in this section, the stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification, or advertisement may contain other infor- 
mation not violating the provisions of this Act. 

(e) This section shall not be construed as requiring the affixing of a stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification to each textile fiber product contained in a 
package if (1) such textile fiber products are intended for sale to the ultimate 
consumer in such package, (2) such package has affixed to it a stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification bearing, with respect to the textile fiber prod- 
ucts contained therein, the information required by subsection (b), and (3) the 
information on the stamp, tab, label, or other means of identification affixed to 
such package is equally applicable with respect to each textile fiber product 
contained therein. 

(f) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any portion of fabric, when sold at retail, which is severed from bolts, 
pieces, or rolls of fabric labeled in accordance with the provisions of this section 
at the time of such sale: Provided, That if any portion of fabric severed from a 
bolt, piece, or roll of fabric is in any manner represented as containing percent- 
ages of natural or manufactured fibers, other than that which is set forth on the 
labeled bolt, piece, or roll, this section shall be applicable thereto, and the in- 
formation required shall be separately set forth and segregated as required by 
this section. 


REMOVAL OF STAMP, TAG, LABEL, OR OTHER IDENTIFICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) After shipment of a textile fiber product in commerce it shall be 
unlawful, except as provided in this Act, to remove or mutilate, or cause or par- 
ticipate in the removal or multiliation of, prior to the time any textile fiber 
product is sold and delivered to the ultimate consumer, any stamp, tag, label, or 
other identification required by this Act to be affixed to such textile fiber product, 
and any person violating this section shall be guilty of an unfair method of com- 
petition, and an unfair or deceptive act or practice, under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

(b) Any person— 

(1) introducing, selling, advertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, or 
importing into the United States, a textile fiber product subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, or 

(2) selling, advertising, or offering for sale a textile fiber product whether 
in its original state or contained in other textile fiber products, which has 
been shipped, advertised, or offered for sale, in commerce, 

may substitute for the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification required 
to be affixed to such textile product pursuant to section 4 (b), a stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification conforming to the requirements of section 4 (b), 
and such substituted stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification shall 
show the name or other identification issued and registered by the Commission 
of the person making the substitution. 

(c) If any person other than the ultimate consumer breaks a package which 
bears a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification conforming to the 
requirements of section 4, and if such package contains one or more units of a 
textile fiber product to which a stamp, tag, label, or other identification con- 
forming to the requirements of section 4 is not affixed, such person shall affix 
a stamp, tag, label, or other identification bearing the information on the stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification attached to such broken package to 
each unit of textile fiber product taken from such broken package. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 6. (a) Every manufacturer of textile fiber products subject to this Act 
shall maintain proper records showing the fiber content as required by this Act 
of all such products made by him, and shall preserve such records for ut least 
three years. 

(b) Any person substituting a stamp, tag, label, or other identification pur- 
suant to section 5 (b) shall keep such records as will show the information set 
forth on the stamp, tag, label, or other identification that he removed and the 
name or names of the person or persons from whom such textile fiber product 
was received, and shall preserve such records for at least three years. 
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(c) The neglect or refusal to maintain or preserve the records required by 
this section is unlawful, and any person neglecting or refusing to maintain such 
records shall be guilty of an unfair method of competition, and an unfair or 
deceptive act or practice, in commerce, under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, this Act shall 
be enforced by the Federal Trade Commission under rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedure provided for in the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) The Commission is authorized and directed to prevent any person from 
violating the provisions of this Act in the same manner, by the same means, and 
with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though all applicable terms 
and provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated into 
and made a part of this Act; and any such person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be subject to the penalties and entitled to the privileges and im- 
munities provided in said Federal Trade Commission Act, in the same manner, 
by the same means, and with the same jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though 
the applicable terms and provisions of the said Federal Trade Commission Act 
were incorporated into and made a part of this Act. 

(c) The Commission is authorized and directed to make rules and regulations, 
including the establishment of generic names of manufactured fibers, under and 
in pursuance of the terms of this Act as may be necessary and proper for admin- 
istration and enforcement. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to cause inspections, analyses, tests, and 
examinations to be made of any product subject to this Act. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 8. Whenever the Commission has reason to believe— 
(a) that any person is doing, or is about to do, an act which by section 
3, 5, 6, 9, or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful; and 
(b) that it would be to the public interest to enjoin the doing of such act 
until complaint is issued by the Commission under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and such complaint is dismissed by the Commission or set aside 
by the court on review or until an order to cease and desist made thereon 
by the Commission has become final within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, 
the Commission may bring suit in the district court of the United States or in 
the United States court of any Territory, for the district or Territory in which 
such person resides or transacts business, to enjoin the doing of such act and 
upon proper showing a temporary injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted without bond. 


EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 9 All textile fiber products imported into the United States shall be 
stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise identified in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this Act, and all invoices of such products required pur- 
suant to section 484 of the Tariff Act of 1930, shall set forth, in addition to 
the matter therein specified, the information with respect to said products 
required under the provisions of section 4 (b) of this Act, which information 
shall be in the invoices prior to their certification, if such certification is re- 
quired pursuant to section 484 of the Tariff Act of 1930. The falsification 
of, or failure to set forth the required information in such invoices, or the 
falsification or perjury of the consignee’s declaration provided for in section 
485 of the Tariff Act of 1930, insofar as it relates to such information, is un- 
lawful, and shall be an unfair method of competition, and an unfair and de- 
ceptive act or practice, in commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act; 
and any person who falsifies, or perjures the consignee’s declaration insofar 
as it relates to such information, may thenceforth be prohibited by the Com- 
mission from importing, or participating in the importation of, any textile fiber 
product into the United States except upon filing bond with the Secretary of 
the Treasury in a sum double the value of said products and any duty thereon, 
conditioned upon compliance with the provisions of this Act. A _ verified 
statement from the manufacturer or producer of such products showing their 
fiber content as required under the provisions of this Act may be required under 
regulation prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ee 
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GUARANTY 


Seo. 10. (a) No person shall be guilty of an unlawful act under section 3 if he 
establishes a guaranty received in good faith, signed by and containing the 
name and address of the person residing in the United States by whom the 
textile fiber product guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was re- 
ceived, that said product is not misbranded or falsly invoiced under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Said guaranty shall be (1) a separate guaranty spe- 
cifically designating the textile fiber product guaranteed, in which case it 
may be on the invoice or other paper relating to said product; or (2) a contin- 
uing guaranty given by seller to the buyer applicable to all textile fiber prod- 
ucts, sold to or to be sold to buyer by seller in a form as the Commission, by 
rules and regulations, may prescribe; (3) a continuing guaranty filed with the 
Commission applicable to all textile fiber products handled by a guarantor in 
such form as the Commission by rules and regulations may prescribe. 

(b) The furnishing of a false guaranty, except where the person furnishing 
such false guaranty relies on a guaranty to the same effect deceived in good 
faith signed by and containing the name and address of the person residing in 
the United States by whom the product guaranteed was manufactured or 
from whom it was received, is unlawful, and shall be an unfair method of com- 
petition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce, within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


CRIMINAL PENALTY 


Sec. 11. (a) Any person who willfully does an act which by section 3, 5, 6, 
9, or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be fined not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall limit any other provision of this Act. 

(b) Whenever the Commission has reason to believe that any person is guilty 
of a misdemeanor under this section, it may certify all pertinent facts to the 
Attorney General. If, on the basis of the facts certified, the Attorney General 
concurs in such belief, it shall be his duty to cause appropriate proceedings to 
be brought for the enforcement of the provisions of this section against such 
person. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) None of the provisions of this Act shall be construed to apply 
to-—— 

(1) upholstery stuffing ; 

(2) outer coverings of furniture; 

(3) linings or interlinigs incorporated primarily for structural purposes 
and not for warmth; 

(4) filling or padding incorporated primarily for structural purposes 
and not for warmth ; 

(5) stiffenings, trimmings, facings, or interfacings ; 

(6) backings of floor coverings ; 

(7) sewing thread ; 

(8) bandages and surgical dressings ; 

(9) waste materials not intended for use in a textile fiber product; 

(10) textile fiber products incorported in shoes or overshoes or similar 
outer footwear ; 

(11) textile fiber products incorporated in headwear, handbags, luggage, 
brushes, lampshades, or toys. 

The exemption provided for any article by paragraph (3), (4), or (7) of this 
subsection shall not be applicable if any representation as to their content of 
such article is made in any advertisement, label, or other means of identification 
covered by section 4 of this Act. 

(b) The Commission may exclude from the provisions of this Act other 
textile fiber products (1) which have an insignificant or inconsequential textile 
fiber content, or (2) with respect to which the disclosure of textile fiber content 
is not necessary for the protection of the ultimate consumer. 


25109—58——_2 
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SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person, 
as that term is herein defined, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and 
the application of the remaining provisions to any person shall not be affected 
thereby. 

APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 14. The provisions of this Act shall be held to be in addition to, and 
not in substitution for or limitation of, the provisions of any other Act of the 
United States. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 15. This Act shall take effect eighteen months after enactment, except 
for the promulgation of rules and regulations by the Commission, which shall 
be promulgated within nine months after the enactment of this Act. The 
Commission shall provide for the exception of any textile fiber product acquired 
prior to the effective date of this Act. 

Passed the House of Representatives August 14, 1957. 

Attest: 


RatpH R. Roserts, Clerk. 

The Cuarrman. We have many witnesses on these bills, so we will 
start now. Additional members are on their way. 

The Chair would like to make a brief opening statement for the 
record. 

The committee, of course, will take testimony on this proposed leg- 
islation which is designed to protect producers and consumers against 
false advertising of the fiber content of textiles. The bills were in- 
troduced during the first session of this Congress. 

The Senate bill, S. 1616, was introduced by Senator Hill, for him- 
self and Senators Magnuson, Monroney, and Stennis. Both Senator 
Stennis and Senator Hill will testify during these hearings. 

The House bill, H. R. 469, was introduced by Congressman Frank 
Smith of Mississippi, and was passed by the Gens on August 14 of 
last year. Congressman Smith will Xe testify. Several amend- 
ments were made in the House bill, some technical in nature, to clarify 
the legislation. Others, such as exempting outer coverings of furni- 
ture, are important to the scope of the bill. 

I understand that other amendments will be suggested here. There 
were some amendments suggested to the House committee and re- 


jected. Of course that doesn’t mean that we will not take them up as’ 


suggestions to the Senate bill. Technically, the hearing will be on the 
Senate bill. We will see at the end just how close we can come with 
the Senate version and the House version. 

We have other laws on the books designed to protect our citizens 
from misinformation. The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 and 
the Fur Products Labeling Act of 1951 are examples, and of course 
the whole gauntlet of food and drug legislation—which also comes 
before this committee. 

Probably it could be generally said that the bills before us today 
would extend to the textile fiber field the protection of the other acts 
given in these other fields. 

As I said, we have many witnesses. We will do our best to hear 
you all. We would be grateful if you would make your testimony as 
short as possible. If you find that your testimony might become 
repetitious of some other witness’ testimony who preceded you, if you 
will alter it to that effect, we will see of course that all the testimony 
gets into the record, even though we might not hear it personally. 
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Our first witnesses today, as is customary in the Senate, the Sena- 
tors who are interested. We will hear them first. 

Senator Stennis, I know that you have another very important 
meeting. We will be glad to hear from you on this bill at this point. 

Senator Stennis, from Mississippi. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Stennis. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee in support of Senate bill 1616, which I cosponsored 
with Senators Magnuson, Hill, and Monroney. The bill provides for 
proper labeling of textiles as to their fiber content. 

There has been a growing concern over the need for labeling of 
textiles, especially during recent years when the blending of fabrics 
has become a common practice. 

There are two reasons for this concern : 

(1) The consumer must be protected. With proper fiber identifi- 
cation of textiles, consumers, when they buy, can be sure of getting a 
product of known identity. 

Synthetic fibers are frequently blended with cotton for the alleged 
purpose of gaining added strength or crease resistance, but some blend- 
ing is done to take advantage of the lower price of synthetics, at the 
present time 6 to 10 cents a pound cheaper than cotton. 

It has been revealed that fabrics of this lower priced synthetic- 
cotton blend are often not as serviceable as all-cotton products. I 
understand that this blended fabric does not stand up under hard 
wear and laundering as well as an all-cotton product. 

When fibers other than cotton are used for the purpose of improving 
strength or crease resistance, often the amounts actually used are too 
small to accomplish the purpose. 

In other words, these blends, as I understand, are used primarily 
for the purpose of labeling in order to take advantage of the functional 
value of the so-called miracle fibers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear that this is not an attack on 
these other fibers or any assertion that they do not have their place. 
That would have to be fought out in the competitive market. This bill 
is to identify and make certain the various quantities that are used 
and thereby protect the consuming public so that they will know 
exactly what they are getting. 

A second reason for the need of this bill is that cotton must be 
protected from unfair competition. I am convinced that it can have 
this protection only through legislation requiring that the true fiber 
content of textile products be disclosed or spelled out. Senate bill 
1616 is a necessary step in the right direction. For many years the 
wool industry has had the protection of a similar mandatory labeling 
requirement, I understand that that bill has worked quite well, both 
from the standpoint of the consumer and the standpoint of the wool 
producer. ; 

Our cotton industry needs no less and asks no more. There is a 
reasonable and practical solution to the problem, For instance, the 
fiber content of a textile product need not be identified until the 
product is in a form in which it reaches the consumer. Labels already 
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provided in today’s marketing processes on most textile products— 
these labels identify size, retail names or trademarks, manufacturing 
names or trademarks, or brands. For these products our legislation 
will require, simply that percentages of each fiber contained in the 
product be so disclosed on the same label. 

Our bill does not propose the extreme requirement for labeling 
small ornamentation on textile products or linings, inner linings, 
paddings, trimmings, facings, hats, shoes, handbags, and so forth. 

By way of summary and in conclusion, the consumer needs and 
deserves this protection. Our conformers in the cotton industry need 
and should have the same protection as the wool industry. I strongly 
urge this legislation receive the approval of your committee at the 
earliest possible date. 

I thank the committee for the consideration I know they will give 
this major piece of legislation for the consumers and for the producers. 

I appreciate the time that you have given me. And without indulg- 
ing on the committee any further, unless there are some questions, I 
have concluded my testimony. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Stennis, you are familiar with the House 
bill, of course, introduced by one of your colleagues from Mississippi? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Congressman Smith has worked on this mat- 
ter very diligently and effectively. 

The CuatrMan. There is a Rebinie bill, of which you are also one 
of the cosponsors. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. Would you suggest that the committee direct itself 
to the House bill as a matter of practicality—— 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. More than the Senate bill, and try, if we agree on 
the general purposes of the bill, to put the two together and pass the 
House bill ? 

Senator Stennis. That would be a very practical approach to it. 
To get results is the objective. I think that that is a very sound 
approach and I would appreciate the committee taking that very 
practical attitude on it. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, we who introduced the bill in the 
Senate have no particular pride of authorship. We want to get some 
legislation. 

Senator Stennis. That is correct; we want-the legislation. I would 
be glad to see you approach it from the House bill viewpoint. Thank 
you very much. 

e CHarrMAN. Are there any questions of Senator Stennis? 

If not, we thank you. 

The Senator from Maine, who is a member of the committee, also 
wants to discuss the bill in an opening statement. 

Sentaor Payne. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to you and mem- 
bers of the committee, I would like to defer to Congressman Smith. 
It may be that he also has matters that he would like to attend to and 
still get a record in here. I will be with the committee anyhow. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to put your statement in the record 
at this point ? 

Senator Payne. I will do that. 

coe Cuairman. And then you can discuss the matter as we go 
along. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, before discussing the bill which is 
under consideration this morning, I want to express my appreciation 
to you and my distinguished colleagues on the committee for per- 
mitting me to sit in two seats—that is, as a regular member of the 
committee and as one of the witnesses. It is indeed a privilege for 
me to help lead off these hearings on a measure which, in my opinion, 
is of very great importance. 

A study of H. R. 469, the Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Act, reveals that it would contribute immeasurably to the benefit of 
virtually the entire Nation. Its primary purpose is to protect the 
American consumer. It will do this by requiring that all textile 
fabrics be labeled so as to state clearly and honestly their exact fiber 
content. This will be registered in terms of precise percentages if 
two or more fibers are used, so that the American consumer will know 
what he is buying. 

As we all know, not all natural and synthetic fibers have the same 
properties. They differ in quality, in texture, and in strength. At 
the present time it is possible for a manufacturer to use any natural 
or _— fiber either alone or in combinations without disclosing 
to the consumer the exact fiber used or the precise proportions in 
which two or more fibers are mixed to make a fabric. Mr. Chairman, 
Congress owes it to the American consumer to pass legislation which 
will let him know what he is buying. 

Beyond the value of this seaintabion to the American consuming 
public, other important benefits will be derived from H. R. 469. It 
will protect the American cotton farmer and textile worker whose 
produce must compete with lower priced, often lower quality syn- 
thetics. It will protect the producers of quality synthetics against 
reputation-damaging producers of textiles who advertise their fabric 
as containing quality fibers when in fact they do not contain them. 
H. R. 469 will also protect the reliable textile manufacturers against 
cost-cutting, quality-cutting practices of less reliable manufacturers, 
because the consumer will be-aware of the exact content of the fabric 
he is buying. This very important benefit to the manufacturers taken 
on added significance in view of the highly competitive nature of 
the industry and adds to the already strong arguments favoring its 
adoption. 

i. addition to these contributions of H. R. 469, Mr. Chairman, 
there is another feature of the bill which highly recommends it. 
This is the provision which requires that all foreign-made fabrics 
conform to the same labeling standards as domestic fabrics. Not 
only would the fiber content of an imported fabric be disclosed, but 
the country of origin would also be shown. This would also apply to 
textile products manufactured in this country from imported forei 
fabrics, as well as to textile products of foreign manufacture. The 
American consumer, therefore, will know not only what his textile 
product is made of, but also where it was made. 

The desperate battle for survival forced upon the domestic textile 
industry by the rising volume of imports demands that every method 
of restoring competitive equality in American markets be explored. 
This bill offers an excellent step in this direction. H. R. 469 is unique 
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in this respect because it prescribes the same regulations for foreign- 
made goods as for domestically produced fabrics. Most earlier leg- 
islation of this type has made little or no mention of imported goods, 
while setting detailed standards for American-made products. Un- 
der this bill importers of fabrics who fail to conform with its 
requirements could be prohibited from further importation of textile 
Gren and would be subject to enforcement action by the Federal 

rade Commission just as are our domestic producers. This feature 
of the bill takes on even greater significance for States such as Maine 
where large segments of the population are dependent upon the textile 
industry for their means of livelihood and where thousands are 
already unemployed largely as a consequence of foreign textile 
poe rhe 

herefore, because of the importance of H. R. 469 to the American 

consuming public, the American cotton farmer and textile worker, 
the manufacturer of quality synthetics, the reliable textile manu- 
facturer, and the entire textile labor population, it is my hope that 
following the conclusion of these hearings the committee will act 
peer to recommend this bill to the Senate in order that it may 

come law this year. 

The Cuatrman. Congressman Frank E. Smith, of Mississippi, is 
our next witness, author of the House bill, H. R. 469. 


OWE Sinan too 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Somrrn. I don’t have a detailed statement because a very ade- 
quate explanation of the bill has been made by Senator Stennis, and 
I am sure Senator Hill, another coauthor, when he testifies, will give 
something along that line. 

The bill is designed to give for all remaining fiber products the 
same sort of information now available to the consumer in connec- 
tion with wool products. It was found that the most effective way 
to provide that requirement would be through this bill applying to 
all other textile fiber products. 

Senator Bricker. Is this substantially in the same form as the 
wool bill? 

Mr. Smrru. Substantially the same form. We considered it from 
the point of enlarging the Wool Act, but it was thought that might 
open up too many other factors that might jeopardize the effective 
working of the wool bill. This is designed to give more or less the 
same type of coverage for all other fabrics. 

Many proposals weer made in the House to the House committee 
about various exemptions, various changes in this bill. I think the 
House committee very wisely rejected any major exemptions from the 
bill because it was felt that it would Sesemtritidh its purpose without 
any great hardship to any manufacturer or any element of the textile 
industry. 

The CHatrman. Frank, let me ask this for the record. As we 
analyzed it, the exemptions in the House bill were: (1) For up- 
holstery stuffing; (2) outer covers of furniture; (3) linings or inter- 
linings; (4) fillings or stuffings; (5) stiffenings, trimmings, facings, 
and interfacings; (6) backings of floor coverings; (7) sewing thread; 


; 
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(8) bandages and surgical dressings; (9) waste materials not intended 
for use in a textile fiber product ; (10) textile fiber products incor- 
porated in shoes or overshoes or similar outer footwear; and (11) 
textile fiber products incorporated in headware, handbags, luggage, 
or toys 

What I want to ask is, were these exemptions in your original bill, 
or were they put in by the House committee ? 

Mr. Smiru. They were in the original bill. The only exemption 
that the House committee added was furniture. 

The CHatrman. By furniture, you mean outer coverings of fur- 
niture ? 

Mr. Smiru. That’s right. 

In regard to these exemptions—while we are at that point—Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to make a recommendation in regard to those 
exemptions that has come up since the House acted on this bill. In- 
formation about the subject is more readily available to me. 

On page 17, line 23, there is an exemption provided for backings 
of floor coverings. That was put in the bill, as I originally intro- 
duced it, with the understanding and belief that the backings of floor 
coverings were not a significs ant part of the wearability of the floor 
coverings; in other words, that they didn’t affect rugs or for that 
matter didn’t affect significantly the quality of the product. 

But information has been given to me from the industry that 
indicates that it is an important factor. I would like to suggest to 
the committee that they consider very strongly the possibility. of tak- 
ing out that exemption, because I believe that from what I have been 
able to find out that it is an imporant factor to the consumer to know 
what the backing of the rug is as well as the top, and he should be 
entitled to that know ledge. 

I want to strongly urge that the committee not make any changes 
that would in any way make it take out the requirements for the 
retailer in regard to his observance of the law. From my conversa- 
tions with the Federal Trade Commission and the people involved 
with the bill, there has to be this requirement of regulations that the 
retailer will have to observe which are not by any means excessive. 
They are felt today in connection with other similar laws. And of 
course there has to be some power to move against people who fail 
to cooperate in this field. 

I think that the bill will be of great service to the American con- 
sumer and to all of the industry concerned. If you act on the bill 
along these lines I believe that it will be a satisfactory piece of legis- 
lation from every standpoint. 

The CrHarman. Congressman Smith, you bill provides that the 
legislation become effective 18 months after enactment. Do you have 
anything to suggest on that at this time or do you feel that that is a 
reasonable time to phase into this? 

Mr. Sairn. I think perhaps actually it goes a little too far. It 
was put in originally with the idea that there would be no question 
that anybody would be penalized by having any stock, or any trouble 
in putting the requirements into effect. Actually there is a further 
requirement that stock on hand wouldn’t even be covered. 

The bill has been authorized to be aired in all the trade circles for 
well over a year and there has been plenty of warning about the 
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ae that it is being considered by the Congress, having passed the 
ouse. 

I think it would be worth the committee’s time to study the possi- 
bility of making that effective date just 12 months instead of 18 
because there is another provision in the bill which protects any 
retailer or anybody from being penalized because he might happen to 
have some unsold stock. He can keep that indefinitely and still use it. 

The Cuarmman. Did the Federal Trade Commission testify in the 
House? 

Mr. Srru. Yes. 

The Carman. What was their comment generally? For the bill? 

Mr. Smrru. Their general comment was in favor of the bill. . 

The Cuarrman. I ask this question personally because I happen 
to be on the committee that handles their appropriation. Did on 
give any testimony as to how much it would cost to enforce this bill? 

Mr. Some, They didn’t give a specific estimate. I think, as I 
recall, they did estimate that perhaps the cost would be about $100,000, 
if they give what they term “effective enforcement.” 

The coeeanen, And that is what they would ask for? 

Mr. Smiru. That is the presumption I would make. 

The Cuamman. The Department of State suggested an amend- 
ment on that subsection, as I understand it, that would require that 
on imported textile fiber products only the name of the country 
where it is processed or manufactured “ shown. Was that put in 
the House bill ? 

Mr. Smiru. That was in the House bill. There was some amend- 
ment made in the committee over there. The whole idea is that it is 
reasonable to require some knowledge of the country of origin be 
made available on the label. 

We agree with the idea of the House committee, and those of us 
who are interested in the bill is that we want to show the country of 
origin; we don’t want, by the label, to make any undue hardship upon 
any import provision. But at the same time, we thought it was fair 
to require the country of origin to be shown. 

The Cuarmman. I merely pose this question, and maybe you can give 
me some light on it. Why should we require our American manu- 
facturers to go to this extra work—and it is extra work, and it is 
probably very desirable—to put on the percentages of fibers in the 
 sanagreny or whatever it may be, and say to importers you don’t 

ave to do it ? 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly we should have the same requirements there. 

Senator Bricker. The only thing they ask is that it be identified as 
to the country from which it came? 

The Cuarrman, That is all they ask, that they indicate it was made 
in X country, but they don’t say what is in it. 

Mr. Smit. There should be the same requirement for the same 
type of information as to the fibers on any product. 

nator Bricker. The State Department opposed putting that 

Mr. Smiru. The Department opposed putting in the name of the 
country of origin. 

Senator Lauscue. Did it oppose making a statement as to what its 
contents were ? 
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Mr. Smiru. That was the import of the suggestion about some of 
the imported fabrics—that it would have that effect. I don’t think 
there was any consideration of that idea of making an exemption. 

Senator Lauscuer. The bill, as it came from the House, does not 
give = exemption to a foreign product? The law is equally operative 
on a 

Mr. Smiru. That’s right. The only differential would be that a 
product from the foreign country would have to show the country of 
origin, as in the House bill. 

he CuarrMan. In other words, add to what they put on the label 
that it also is made in X country? 

Mr. Smirx. That’s right. 

Senator Lauscuer. What relationship does the identification that it 
was made in X country have to insuring the public that it will not be 
misled because of improper material in it? 

Mr. Smirn. There is no direct relationship, I don’t think. 

The Cuarrman. The Federal Trade Commission testified. Did the 
Secretary of Commerce testify ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The report indicates that they are against the bill. 

Mr. Smirn. There was no testimony. 

The Cuarrman. I guess that wouldn’t be quite a fair statement. 
They also say that they think there should be an overhauling of all 
labeling acts—that is, the Fur-Labeling Act, the Wool-Labeling Act, 
and allof them. They went further than this bill. 

Mr. Smirn. That’s right. 

The CuatrmMan. We will try to get some testimony from them. 

Senator Lauscur. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. Was any testimony given in opposition to the 
bill in the House ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; there was some testimony from primarily 
various apparel manufacturers who claimed that it would involve 
greater costs tothem. Some of them presented an idea that we should 
have an equivalent of performance labeling instead of this, which I 
took to mean just a means of avoiding the issue more or less because 
there was no plan ever presented for a type of performance labeling 
that is any way satisfactory or practical. 

They presented an idea that was in use in Great Britain to provide 
that some type of performance labeling be required. My personal 
reaction to the type of opposition in the House was that the only oppo- 
sition, except from some people on the fringes with regard to covera 
the only general opposition was occasioned by people who just didn’t 
want to have to reveal to the public what was in their product. 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman, the witnesses who testified against 
the bill in the House, are they scheduled to appear before us? 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes. 

Senator Lauscue. We will get the negative and affirmative sides 
of the arguments. 

The CuHarmrman. We have a great number of witnesses to appear on 
this bill. I merely wanted to ask the Congressman to give us the 
general background of the situation in the House. 

One other thing for the record. Was there a rollcall in the House? 
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Mr. Smirn. No; there was no indicated opposition on the floor. 

The Cuarmman. It was handled on the Consent Calendar ? 

Mr. Smirn. It was taken up under a rule in the House, but no one 
spoke against the bill on the floor and no one indicated any opposition. 

The Cuatrman. The hearings were quite—— 

Mr. Somrru. The hearing was quite detailed and there was lengthy 
consideration in the House. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of the Congress- 
man from Mississippi ? 

If not, we thank you. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 

The Carman. Mr. Plaisted, executive secretary, National Board 
of Fur Farm Organizations, Milwaukee. 


NEO NIE Be oS 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH M. PLAISTED, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL BOARD OF FUR FARM ORGANIZATIONS, MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 


Mr. Puaistep. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Puaistep. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Kenneth M. Plaisted. I am appearing here today in the 
capacity of executive secretary of the National Board of Fur Farm 
Organizations, Inc., with offices at 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

This organization represents some 49 State, regional, and marketing 
associations, the 6,750 members of which are engaged in the domestic 
raising of mink and fox. 

My purpose in presenting this statement to this committee today 
and appearing before this committee today is to acquaint you with 
the views of the Nation’s fur farmers as they relate to the proposed 
legislation regarding labeling and advertising of textile fiber products. 

The fur-farming industry is in favor of H. R. 469, and anything I 
say here with regard to 469 I ask also be related to Senate bill 1616. 
Any type of legislation of this kind which is designed to protect the 
consumers in an area where knowledge is often lacking as to the con- 
tent of the product involved. 

The Fur Products Labeling Act passed by Congress in 1951, as a 
result of the recommendation of this very committee, and which was 
strongly supported by the fur farmers, has proved to be of inestimable 
benefit, affording the consumer the protection from deceptive or mis- ) 
leading labeling and advertising of fur products. 

The Cuamman. I might say there for the record—TI recall that you 

ople, although you were going to be harnessed with this responsi- 

ility, came in and actually suggested that it be done, and helped us 
with the legislation. 

Mr. Puatsrep. Yes, sir; I think we were one of the moving forces 
behind it. 

The American consumer can thank this committee and Congress 
that they can now go into a retail fur store and tell by looking at the 
label what type of fur they are buying, where the fur came from, and 
also whether or not it has been dyed or otherwise tampered with, or 
changed in color from its natural state. 
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Senator Bricker. Did the State Department oppose that bill, as 
you remember, on the designation of the source of the fur? 

Mr. Puaistep. I do not believe they did actively, no; not to my 
knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. We will look that up. I don’t think they said 
ae 

Senator Porrer. I don’t think they said anything. 

The Cuarrman. The staff will look that up.on their testimony. 

Senator Scuorrret. Mr. Chairman, was a request made of them? 
Was a request made for their expression of opinion ? 

The Cuatrman. I don’t know. We will look that up and get their 
testimony. 

Mr. Puatstep. The entire fur industry, in recent years, has enjoyed 
a resurgence of the consumer use of furs. In the January 13, 1958, 
issue of Time magazine, on page 86, one of the biggest reasons given 
for the comeback in furs is 
* * * that women are not so suspicious as they were, thanks in large part to a 
1952 Federal law requiring truthful labeling. * * * The act has done a lot to 
instill consumer confidence * * *., 

That is the end of the quote from Time magazine with respect to the 
benefits from the Fur Products Labeling Act. 

As the members of this committee will remember, the fur industry 
fought the passage of the Fur Products Labeling Act for 3 years, claim- 
ing that it would wreck their industry. All of this, as experience has 
shown, was unfounded. After observing the benefits to the industry 
brought about through the enforcement of the Fur Products Labeling 
Act, those in the fur industry who fought the enactment of that legis- 
lation are now its most ardent supporters. 

The same, of course, could be said for the Wool Act. Likewise, we 
believe a law of the type under consideration before this committee 
today will act to instill consumer confidence in, and hence the expanded 
use of, the products involved, when the buyer is fully informed of a 
product’s content by the full disclosure on the label and has not been 
subjected to a barrage of false, deceptive, or misleading advertising 
schemes. 

As stated in the early paragraphs of this statement, the Nation’s fur 
farmers are in favor of the type of legislation here under consideration. 
However, it is our opinion that H. R. 469, or Senate bill 1616, in their 
present form, do not go far enough in one respect. 

As will be observed from the copies of the advertisements which are 
attached to this statement, certain segments—lI believe it isa very small 
segment—of the textile industry indiscriminately advertise their prod- 
ucts using the names, symbols, and terms common only to a fur product. 
Insofar as the Fur Products Labeling Act covers products made only 
of fur in whole or in part, such act does not apply to the advertising 
practices described here. 

The Fur Products Labeling Act prohibits the use of one fur animal 
name to describe the use of another. But the act in and of itself only 
applies to a product made from fur, and, of course, does not reach to 
the area which you are considering here today in the textile field. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, it doesn’t apply to a textile which 
uses a fur name in their advertising ? 

Mr. Puatstep. That’s right. 
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Senator Bricker. What kind of textiles are furs used in, mainly? 
What is the end product ? 

Mr. Puaistep. What type of product is being used to simulate fur 
garments? Is that your question ? 

Seantor Bricker. No. What is fur used for in making of textiles, 
as far as the end product is concerned ? 

Mr. Puaistep. By and large, they are not used at all, Senator 
Bricker. In any of the garments that are depicted here in the advertis- 
ing, there is no fur in them whatsoever. 

enator Bricker. I don’t meanthat. Fur is used in textiles. 

Mr. Puaistep. Some use a few fur fibers, Senator Bricker. For 
instance, there is now a product on the market which they call Minklon. 
They put 2 percent sink hair in that particular product. It is a textile | 

roduct. ' 
. oo Bricker. Aren’t furs used extensively in the making of hat 
elts 

Mr. Puatstep. Some textile products, I understand, use a consider- 
able amount of rabbit hair. 

Senator Bricker. That is all that you know of ? 

Mr. Puatstep. That is all that I am aware of, Senator Bricker; yes. 

Senator Bricker. And the rest is sold just as fur ? 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean our old beaver hats are out of exist- 
ence ? 

Senator Bricker. The rest is used just as fur and not as textiles. 

Mr. Puatstep. They are advertised as fur and not as textiles? 

Senator Bricker. No. Used. What I am getting at is what fur is 
used for, outside of plain fur. Is it used in the making of any textiles, 
going into clothes or hats or gloves ? 

Mr. Puatstep. Only to the extent that I have described, Senator 
Bricker, is all that I am aware of. 

Senator Bricker. That is not very extensive. 

Mr. Puatstep. No; it isnot. 

This practice, we feel, is nothing more than an attempt by a rela- 
tively few promoters of textile fiber products to associate their com- 
modity in the mind of the consumer with a fur product, thereby selling 
the merchandise not on its own merits, but, rather, on the recognized 
excellence of the quality of fur. 

We feel that, rather than achieving the promoters desired results 
of bringing the textile product up to the level of fur, advertising of this 
type will not only ultimately defeat the long-range purposes of the 
textile promoters, but, at the same time, will degrade fur products 
and destroy the consumer confidence that has been built up in furs as 
a result of congressional action in the passage of the Fur Act and the 
subsequent excellent enforcement given that law by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

It may well be that the textile product which we have called your 
attention to here has a place on the market, It may be, in fact, a fine 
product, but we do state without qualification that such a product is in 
no way likened to a natural fur by comparison in terms of durability, 
beauty, or any other analogy that might be made. The consumer is 
being led to believe that she is buying something which is, in every 
respect, as good or better than the real article. 
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Our fur farmers are not concerned with whatever compatstion any 
synthetic fabric garment has to offer. The industry has always taken 
the osition that competition is healthy and we welcome it. 

e do feel that if anybody desires to purchase, as an example, a 
mink garment, that they will not buy one of the synthetic pile fabrics 
garments as a substitute. We do feel, however, that if the type of 
advertising that is exhibited here is permitted to continue, not only is 
the consumer being misled and deceived in relation to the advertised 
product, but that the consumer’s confidence in fur products will like- 
wise be destroyed. 

It is our opinion that H. R. 469, or Senate bill 1616, should be ade- 
quately broadened to prohibit the promoters of textile fiber products 
from using the name or symbols of any fur-bearing animals or any 
term identified with furs in a false or deceptive manner. The sug- 
gested amendment which we propose be incorporated into section 4 of 
the legislation here being considered is attached to this statement and 
is no different than Federal legislation in other fields. 

As I discussed earlier, the Fur Products Labeling Act has require- 
ments of this type. As an example, a fur manufacturer or retailer 
cannot advertise a dyed muskrat which looks like mink. He is pro- 
hibited from doing that under the Fur Act. 

Yet, under the present law, the manufacturers of pile cloth gar- 
ments can use such names indiscriminately. 

We are involved here, gentlemen, insofar as the advertisements 
which are attached to our statement are concerned, with what are not 
cotton or wool products. They are synthetic. They are synthetic pile 
fabric garments. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, we respectfully urge that this committee 
recommend H. R. 469, or the companion Senate bill, S. 1616, for pas- 
sage with adequate amendments to prohibit the type of false, mislead- 
ing, and deceptive practices discussed here. 

The Cuarman. That amendment that you are suggesting to the 
committee is an amendment to section 4 of the House bill? 

Mr. Puatstep. Yes, sir; or the companion Senate bill. 

The Cuatrman. To go back and look at the ads, the exhibits that 
you have, would that stop such ads as this? 

Mr. Puatstrep. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. The use of the word “wink” instead of “mink.” 

Mr. Piatstep. No, sir. They can call these garments whatever they 
want to. It would prohibit such things as in the first ad, numbered at 
the bottom, prohibit such use as the words “man-made mink.” I don’t 
think there is such a thing as man-made mink. 

The fur industry cannot use terms as on exhibit 4, “make-believe 
mink.” They can’t use the name of the animal. It is not actually 
an original part of the garment. 

The Cuarrman. I notice in some of these ads they put in quo- 
tations, as on exhibit 3, “black ‘Persians’.” Would your suggested 
amendment take care of that situation ? 

Mr. Puatstrep. Yes, sir; it would prohibit it. 

The Cuarrman. If they added the words “Persian Lamb,” they 
would have to put that in quotes, too? 

Mr. Puatsrep. That would also be prohibited under our suggested 

-amendment. 
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The following is suggested as wording for an amendment to sec- 
tion 4 of H. R. 469: 


For the purposes of this act, a textile fiber product shall be considered to be 
falsely or deceptively advertised if the name or symbol of any fur-bearing animal 
or any term identified with furs is used in the advertisement of such product 
unless such product or the part thereof in connection with which the name or 
symbol of a fur-bearing animal, is used, is a fur or fur product within the mean- 
ing of the Fur Products Labeling Act; provided, however, that where a textile 
fiber product contains the hair or fiber of a fur-bearing animal, the name of 
a animal, in conjunction with the word “fiber,” “hair,” or “blend,” may be 
u 

The Cuarmrman. Take No. 4. They say “make-believe mink.” 
Would they have to say under your amendment what was in that 
product ? 

Mr. Puatstep. They will be required to do that under the general 
terms of the legislation under consideration. They could not use the 
word “mink.” 

The Cuarrman. They could not use the word “mink.” Then on 
von os 5, they would not be able to use the words “man-made 
mink” 

Mr. Puaisrep. That is right, Senator Magnuson. At least they 
could not use the word “mink.” 

The Cuatrman. What is wrong with the exhibit No. 6? 

Mr. Puatstep. Koala is a type of fur-bearing animal raised in 
eastern Australia. This isan example, rather than mink. The Koala 
is a fur-bearing animal raised in eastern Australia. Quite a bit of 
that fur is used in this country. This is another example. 

Using another type animal to promote another synthetic pile fabric; 
they would not be able under our proposed:-amrendment to use the 
name of the animal. 

The Cuarrman. They say at the bottom of the ad “100 percent Or- 
lon.” They would also have to, if this bill passes, in any case state 
what constituted Orlon; what made up Orlon, would they not? Or 
is that a trade name? 

Mr. Puatstrep. I don’t believe I am qualified to answer that. 

Senator Bricker. It is a trade name the same as wool or cotton. 

The CuarrMan. But it is a fabric? 

Mr. Puaisrep. It is a synthetic. 

The Cuairman. It is a synthetic composed of certain things. 

Mr. Puatsrep. The product is known as Orlon. 

Senator Bricker. This bill or the House bill would not require a 
definition of what Orlon is. 

Mr. Puatstep. I do not believe so. 

Senator Porrer. What about your exhibit 10? Would it prohibit 
the use of a picture of a mink in the ad? 

Mr. Puaistep. The present proposal only prohibits, Senator Potter, 
falsely or deceptively advertising, if the name or symbol of any fur- 
bearing animal or any term identified with furs is used. 

Senator Bricker. The picture would be prohibited under the false 
labeling act, and under the Federal Trade Commission Act. It is 
prohibited now, I think. 

Mr. Puatsrep. In that connection you might want to ask the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission officials when they come before you 

Senator Porrrr. This is cleverly done, they ask the question: “Is 
it or isn’t it?” 
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Mr. Puatstep. I think I am giving you the correct opinion of the 
Commission. It is not felt at the present time that there is adequate 
law on the books to prohibit this kind of thing. There isn’t a fur 
act covering this particular type of advertising. 

The Cuairman. Of course if we adopted this amendment to the 
bill and passed the bill, the Federal Trade Commission would, of 
necessity, have to interpret this section and make some regulations 
themselves based upon ads such as this and interpret the section in 
much more detail than you suggest, would they not? 

Mr. Puatstep. Yes; which is exactly what they did in the Fur Act. 

The Cuarrman. Under the general Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and under the Fur Act, too? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Plaisted ? 

Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscur. Could you, under the Fur Act, prosecute these 
advertisements as being violative of the Fur Act? 

Mr. Puaistrep. No, sir, that is why we are here. It probably seems 
strange that the fur farmers would be interested in a textile bill. 
But the Fur Act, under section 5, provides that— 

A fur product or fur shall be considered to be falsely or deceptively adver- 

tised if any advertisement contains the name of any animal other than the name 
of the animal that produced the fur. 
But the Fur Act only has jurisdiction over fur or fur products, and 
does not, in our opinion or the opinion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission officials, reach this far. They cannot use the Fur Act to 
prohibit the type of thing we are discussing here this morning, 
on textile products. 

Senator Bricker. I shouldn’t think that if the advertisement was 
used with a picture of the fur-bearing animal or any name that would 
indicate it had some relation to the fur—I would be inclined to think 
the present mislabeling acts would cover it. 

Mr. Puiaistep. Again, Senator Bricker, you can query the Federal 
Trade Commission officials on that, but that is not their opinion. 

Senator Bricker. Certainly if it is used for misleading the public 
it is false and misleading advertising. 

Mr, Puiaistep. One of the problems they have under section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, one we are discussing, they can- 
not reach down to the retail level, and the retailers of course can go 
ahead and advertise their material any way they want to. It doesn’t 
have to be goods that travel in commerce. Under the present pro- 
visions of the legislation which you are considering now, that would 
be taken care of. 

Senator Bricker. You feel it is not taken care of at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Puatstep. No, sir. We have had two complaints filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission for 2 years. 

Senator Bricker. And they can’t go to the retail dealer ? 

Mr. Puaistep. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. These ads, of course, attempt to talk about the 
garment. What sort of label is actually in the garment, say, of any 
of these fabric coats ? 
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Mr. Puaistep. I should have brought some with me, Senator Mag- 
nuson. Ihavesome. Princeton Woolen Mills, for example, referring 
to exhibit 9, has on their label in large letters the word “Mutation”— 
Princeton’s mutation. Mutation is only referred to in either ani- 
mals or plants, something that is bred and has no relation at all to a 
synthetic textile. The reason they use the word “mutation” of course 
is because our consumer advertising, which the fur farmers sponsor 
in regard to their mink product, gives great significance to the word 
“mutation” because it is the various new shades of mink that are 
developed over a series of periods. 

I think without question that is the reason that this particular 
a uses the word “mutation.” And that does appear on their 

abel. 


The Cuatrman. Take the next one, No. 10. Would the label in 
the coat depicted here have the words “Mink Magic” in it ? 

Mr. Puaistep. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And the word “mink” the fur name would be 
used in the label as well as in the advertisement ? 

Mr. Puaistep. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Of course, what you are Suggesting is that in the 
labeling the use of the fur words be eliminated 

Mr. Bi isovan Yes, sir, and in the advertising provisions. 

The Cuamman. I suppose that would follow? 

Mr. Puatstep. It aula apply to both labeling and advertising. 

The Cuarrman. Take No. 7 where they say “Masquerade Mink.” 
What sort of commodity is that? 

Mr. Puaisrep. I believe as used in exhibit 7, we can’t tell. 

The Cuarman. It says “Orlon and Dynel Clutch Cape.” Would 
theze be “Orlon” put in the label ? 

Mr. Puaisrep. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And “Dynel”? 

Mr. Puaistep, Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And on exhibit 6 the words “Koala” would be in 
the label because that is assumed to be a trade name? 

Mr. Puatstrep. Yes, sir. The manufacturer here would probably 
argue with regard to exhibit 6 that nothing is said about Koala, but 
they use the bear’s face for the first “o” of the word. I think it is 
obvious what they are doing. 

The Cuarrman. On exhibit 4, the Bullock ad, it doesn’t state what 
it is at all. It a says “Make-believe.” What would that be? 
Make-believe mink? They wouldn’t have a label which would say 
“Make-believe mink” ? 

Mr. Puatstep. No, sir. I don’t know in this instance what they 
happen to carry in their label. You will notice in the ad they also use 
the term “Wild Mink” and “Fabricated Mink,” 

The Cuarrman. Wild fabricated mink. And in your exhibit 3, it 
would be hard to tell what that label would be. It doesn’t state. They 
might just have the merchant’s name in there, “Kroll’s.” 

r. Puatsrep. As to exhibit 3 that might be the case. We know 
that in several of the synthetic ads with respect to mink, as discussed 
in Princeton’s ad, using the word “Mutation,” they use the word 
“mink” on their label. 
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The Cuarrman. On exhibit 1, at the bottom they say “Manmade 
mink with guard hair, patent applied for.” Patent for the process or 
patent for the trade name? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Patent for the process, 

The Cuarrman. The copyright? 

Mr, Puaistep. This particular manufacturer has developed a new 
process where he does simulate guard hair. I want to have the record 
clarified that exhibit No. 1, gentlemen, is a combination of two ads. 
They were two full-page ads and they are combined here for the pur- 
pose of brevity. 

Senator Bricker. It is a composite picture? 

Mr. Puatstep. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Let the record show that so that there will be no 
question about that. 

Senator Lauscur. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Ohio. 

Senator Lauscue. Do I understand that under the Fur Act, if you 
have a garment made of fur, you are not allowed to use the name of 
os fur of a better quality ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Puatsrep. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. If this bill is passed in its present status, you, 
having a garment made out of a textile, would be permitted to use the 
name of a fur-bearing animal? 

Mr. Piatsrep. Yes, sir, 

Senator Lauscus. Am I correct in this understanding, that the 
damage to the buyer would be greater in buying a textile impliedly 
represented to be a fur, than it would be in buying a fur either im- 
phedly or expressly represented to be a fur of better quality ? 

Mr. Puaisrep. I certainly think that it would, sir. 

Senator Lauscne. Let me put this again: Under the Fur Act if you 
have a garment made of fur, you are prohibited from in any way 
advertising, impliedly or expressly, with some other fur identity being 
inserted ? 

Mr. Piaistep. That is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. But under this law, you could advertise a textile 
as a fur, impliedly ? 

Mr. Puatistep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. And be outside the operation of the Fur Act? 

Mr. Puaisrep. Yes, sir; as it is now. 

Senator Bricker. In South America they make a very valuable 
cloth called gold cloth out of the fur and hair of the vicuna. When 
I asked a question a moment ago it was with the thought of whether 
or not there are any American furs used in a similar process. 

Mr. Piatstrep. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Brioxer. It isa very expensive cloth. 

Is all vicuna imported ? 

Senator Bricker. It comes from South America. Peru, I believe, 
is the only country where they make it, and they can’t ship it out of 
there except under license. 

Mr. Puaisrep. Under the present terms of the textile labeling legis- 
lation, if we will say 5 percent of a given hair is used from a fur animal, 
that can be so stated on the label. In fact, it is required to be stated. 

Senator Bricker. If it is wholly made out of hair. 
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Mr. Puaistep. Then it does not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Fur Products Labeling Act. 

Senator Bricker. That is my question, is there any fur in the 
United States used for that purpose, of making cloth or textiles? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Excuse me, I didn’t understand your question. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Puatsrep. If it is made wholly from fur without any skin at- 
tached, then it does not come under the jurisdiction of the Fur Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. 

The Cuarrman. This act contains the 5 percent provision, too? 

Mr. Puatstep. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Porrer. It used to be, before the Fur Labeling Act went 
into effect, that they would sell muskrat fur and beaver fur under 
another name. I have never seen a coat advertised as muskrat fur. 
What has happened to that? How is that fur being used at the pres- 
ent time and what is it called ? 

Mr. Ptaisrep. There is still, Senator Potter, a wide usage of musk- 
rat today in the fur industry. 

Senator Porrer. Do they call it muskrat ? 

Mr. Puarstep. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. They have it in the label, if it is muskrat? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Yes, sir, and also advertise as such. They can’t call 
it anything else. The label must show under the Fur Act not only 
the name of the animal but the country of origin. 

Senator Porrer. I think our trappers voi benefit if you changed 
the name of the animal to something more elegant than muskrat. 

Mr. Puaistep. That was going on in the trade before the Congress 
passed the Fur Products Labeling Act. The fur industry, some less 
reputable segments of it, were doing with furs as is exhibited here, 
and you gentlemen in Congress said no. 

Senator Bricker. Rabbits were the greatest violators. 

Mr. Puatsrep. I believe rabbit was sold under some 86 different 
names, all of them other than rabbit, and the consumer just did not 
know what she was getting. 

The Cuamman. And of course muskrat was a big segment of the 
fur industry. 

Mr. Puaisrep. It still is. 

Senator Porrer. After the Fur Labeling Act went into effect, did 
the price of muskrat go down ¢ 

Senator Bricker. Yes. I think they sold at about 35 cents apiece 
last year. 

Mr. Puaistrep. I believe muskrat is selling for about $1.25 now. 
What the factors are that caused that I don’t know. 

Senator Porrer. I don’t know that I have ever seen any muskrat 
fur advertised as muskrat fur. 
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Mr. Puatsrep. Senator Potter, you will see very little fur adver- 
tised as such other than mink, principally because—and this is an 
economic factor within the fur industry itself, other than the fur 
farmers—they do not seem to be able to get—I am stating my observa- 
tions—they do not seem to be able to get moneys together to promote 
a certain type of fur. Most of the advertising you see in your maga- 
zines, your fashion magazines, is probably mink advertising. 

Incidentally, I think we are one of the only groups of agricultural 
producers that many, many years ago foresaw that problem and have 
our own members contributing heavily to consumer advertising 
throughout the years. 

The CuHairMan. Suppose we dropped the “rat” from muskrat and 
we just called it “musk.” 

Senator Porrer. Or “musk-mink.” 

Mr. Puaisrep. Under the Fur Act they would be required some- 
where in their advertising or label to show 

The Cuarrman. To put in the word “rat.” 

Mr. Puaisrep. To show what the generic basis of that animal 
was. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Lauscue. I have one more question. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. You have studied these ads. I assume that the 
ads cannot be construed to be false in fact from the standpoint of 
the definition that we know in law of fraud. 

Mr. Puatsrep. I think that is correct. I would agree with that, 
Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. They have gone as far as they can, in staying 
within the law, to mislead a buyer into believing that he was getting 
one product when in fact he was getting something else? 

Mr. Puatsrep. Yes, sir, or at least a product as good as another 
product. 

The Cuarrman. As long as you are here, generally speaking, do 
you think the Federal Trade Commission is doing a reaonably good 
job in the policing of the Fur Labeling Act? 

Mr. Puatstep. Senator Magnuson, I think that they have done an 
excellent job since the os ge of the act, and principally since the 
committee which you headed and are still chairman of, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, a year or two ago afforded them some 
additional funds. 

The CuHatrMan. We gave them some additional funds for more 
help. 

Mr. Puatstep. They have done an excellent job, sir. 
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(The advertisements referred to follow :) 


WINK=-the man-made mink with 
astonishingly litetike guard hairs 
with a matchless woven mink 
_ Striping that won't fade with 
cleaning or use. 
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at WINK! A magical compound ot 
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me MAN-MADE MINK WITH “QUARD-HAIRS” 


Made exclusively by 


“C OLLINS & AIKMAN 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. » Makers of femous Cloud No. 9° and Kissing Cousin 
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SAKS- 3413 


“Sorccccceceee®” ‘THIS IS THE FABULOUS 


minkness: 


soft, peity, shadowy Mutation . .. the man-made mick striped 
sie sad te that earned its way on to the cover of Life Magazine and 
over the shoulders of fashion-loving, fun-loving women all over the 
country ... the fabulous fake that’s an absolute fashion all by itself. 
In ‘wild rice or : sliee mist, misses’ sizes 8 to 18. SAKS-34th—Fourth Floor 
139.98 
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Make-believe mink 
69.95 


‘Tle & Bie is Tore we aeeoth your sheudAoon in men's moet 
caeent coud coishing wanes, Jebelencted mink Gare sowosiy 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE - JANUARY 10, 1956 
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G88 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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“So natural, we'd swear it was real |” 


S.NAWOM 


Sas 


‘ HOUVA 
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FOO% ORLOM™ OFEP PILE CHILDREN'S. COATING 


Confined exclusively te azecified manufactorers. : ; 
MALDEN MILLS SALES CO, INC. 450 7th AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y¥. ; 
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A marvelous “mutation,” cmaninaly | 





is even cleaned by @ furrier | 
method! Striped for the “let- 
out” look of mink, in sump-— 
tuous folds of orion and dynel 
pile, it perpetrotes 0 magnifi- 
price gives it owoy! Light. 
weight . . . and yet so worm, 
Silvery grey or wild rice, 
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why buy mink? , 
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all the elegance of 
mink tn our miracle 


PRINCETON'S MUTATION 


A fabulous blend of erlor and dyne! te resemble 
the costliest mink! Worm ax fur, fashioned like fur, lighter 
than fur! See our exquisite collection in Silver 

or Wild Rice fa light mink thede) .. 


*139.98 





TWO FINE FASHION STORES 


SINGERS 


mitchell street ot south 13th 
silver spring at santa monica 
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tc, es MINK MAGIC? ne 


nigh impossible to distinguish 128 32nd &., Brooklyn, N.Y. SOuh 8.3819 
between the ranch and “Mink Magic™ coats are the 
laboratory breeding of these two. real thing. They're already reordering. 
“Mink Magic” on deep pile “Mink Magic™ is color-fast. 
Glenara” duplicates the “Mink Magic” is more beautiful-—follows 
luxury look of the real thing the contour of the coat. 
enables you to feature mink flaitery “Mink Magwe™:coats are fur-cleanable. 
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Senator Bricker (presiding). If that is all, we thank you. 
Our next witness is Mr. J. Banks Young, Washington Representa- 
tive of the National Cotton Council of America. 


STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Young. I have a brief statement. It will save time if I just 
read it. 

My name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington representative 
of the National Cotton Council of America, which has its head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tennessee. The council is the overall organi- 
zation of the raw cotton industry. Its membership is composed of 
cotton producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, spinners, and 
cottonseed crushers. 

At each of our organization’s last three annual meetings, the voting 
delegates of the council have unanimously approved a resolution to 
“* * * suport legislation which would require the labeling of textile 
products to show their true fiber content * * *.” 

S. 1616, introduced by Senators Hill, Monroney, Magnuson, and 
Stennis, embodies the principles set forth in the council’s resolution 
and we therefore support this bill. It is almost identical to H. R. 
469, which was passed by the House last year, and which we supported 
in the House. Later in my testimony I would like to comment on 
the minor differences in these bills and indicate the council’s prefer- 
ences thereon. 

Appropriate labeling legislation can be justified from a number of 
standpoints. But the underlying reason why labeling has become so 
urgent and necessary is simply this: There are many new develop- 
ments in fiber blending, in chemical finishing of fabrics, and in weav- 
ing techniques. As a result, a consumer cannot be sure she is getting 
what she wants and is paying for when she buys textile products with- 
out fiber identification. Nowadays, it is possible to make almost any 
fabric of a particular fiber look and feel like a fabric made from an- 
other fiber. It is impossible for a technician, much less a layman, to 
detect any difference between them by sight or touch. 

For example, it is easy to make a rayon-cotton blend look and feel 
like an all-cotton fabric. Such a blend often sells as an all-cotton 
fabric. Unless the fabric is appropriately labeled, the consumer has 
no way to be sure of its fiber content at the time of purchase. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to show the committee a few samples 
of some fabrics. Examine these and I will tell you a little story about 
them. They have been presented to a number of top mill and garment 
industry people. They were asked if they could identify them as to 
fiber content, i. e., which were cotton, a cotton-rayon blend, all rayon, 
or whatever fiber they were. Not one person has been able to identify 
the fiber content. These were people who have been in the industry 
all their lives and really know fibers. This is an example of how a 
fiber can lose its identity as a result of the newer finishes. 

Senator Porrer. Some of the samples in there are all cotton ? 

Mr. Youna. There is not one particle of any fiber except cotton in 
any of these samples. They are all 100 percent cotton. 

Senator Porrer. They are all 100 percent cotton ? 
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Mr. Youne. Yes. Many of them, if you will notice, appear to be 
made of other fibers. It is very difficult to tell just by sight and touch 
what the fiber content of a fabric is. As a matter of fact, it is im- 
possible. 

Suppose a consumer thinks she is getting an all-cotton product— 
but instead receives a blended fabric contaiming a large amount of 
rayon. She naturally assumes that the fabric will have excellent 
launderability, great durability, and other characteristics traditionally 
associated with all-cotton products. Then, when the product falls 
short in performance, she finds that she didn’t get what she wanted 
and paid for. This is an all-too-common occurrence, and it obviously 
is unfair to the consumer. 

It is equally unfair, of course, to the cottongrower. First of all, 
when a lower priced fiber is slipped in a product which is tradi- 
tionally all cotton, the grower loses part of his market through unfair 
competition. On top of this, the grower loses prestige for his fiber 
because the dissatisfied consumer—not knowing she has purchased a 
blended fabric—places the blame squarely on cotton. 

Opponents of fiber labeling contend that fiber content tells con- 
sumers little, if anything; that what consumers really need is labeling 
that tells how a garment should be cared for and how it will perform. 

If this could * done, it would be ideal, provided the label also 
showed fiber identification. But it is not possible today to predict per- 
formance by tests. Available tests for abrasion, strength, and other 
qualities can not be correlated with performance in actual service. 
Few performance standards are as yet acceptable to the industry. 

On the other hand, knowledge of fiber content goes a long way 
toward telling consumers how a garment will serve. Consumers 
have had long experience with cotton, wool, rayon, nylon, linen and 
silk, these fibers comprising more than 95 percent of total apparent 
type fiber consumption in the United States. They are fast learning 
what to expect of Orlon and Dacron. They know what to expect 
of these fibers in durability, warmth, comfort, launderability, and 
many other facts of performance which enter into the purchaser’s 
selection of textiles. That fiber content governs performance is at- 
tested to by the many advertisements, in which producers of different 
fibers tell what to expect of textiles made of their products. 

I have a number of ads taken from recent publications. One shows 


nylon, extra strength, keeps its original shape, needs no ironing. 


Here is wool, “warmth without weight.” 

Various fiber producers think it is wise to spend their money ad- 
vertising performance characteristics. 

Thus nylon is recommended for long wear, high strength and quick 
drying; wool for resilience, warmth and shape holding; Dacron for 
easy-care, wash-and-wear properties; cotton for comfort, long wear, 
and dimensional stability. 

There is one other very important reason why it is so necessary 
to have fiber identification from the cotton farmer’s standpoint. The 
only way he can gain full effect from the money he is paying for pro- 
moting cotton products is to have adequate fiber identification. Every 
manufacturer who advertises his product put a label on it so that 
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consumers who have been attracted by his ads can identify the 
product and buy it. For the cotton promotion which farmers are 
paying for to be fully effective, textiles must be identified as to fiber 
content. 

Let me make it clear, at this point, that we are not trying to say 
that all fiber blends result in inferior textile products. In some cases, 
the opposite is true—particularly where the most expensive fibers are 
properly used in blends. The big problem comes when manufacturers 
substitute lower-priced fibers for higher-priced fibers simply to shave 
their costs, and, in the process, reduce the quality of their products 
in a way that can’t be detected by retail sales sevetiaiel or lay 
consumer. 

In considering the need for mandatory labeling, it’s important to 
remember that there is tremendous competition within the textile 
industry. If one manufacturer decides to use blending as a means 
of cutting costs—even though it results in a real but “unseen” sacrifice 
in product quality—other manufacturers are under great pressure to 
follow suit. Labeling of textile products would go a long way toward 
relieving this kind of pressure, because manufacturers would know 
that their competitors could not “slip in” lower-priced fibers to gain 
an advantage in production costs without its being detected by 
consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to discuss the differences 
in S. 1616 and the House-passed bill, H. R. 469. In the main, the 
differences are minor. However, in 1 or 2 instances we would like 
to express a preference. 

Senator Bricker. You are advertising a lot of cotton drip-dry 
shirts now as having qualities that the synthetic shirts have. Is there 
any synthetic fiber in those shirts? 

Mr. Youne. I can’t answer the question except indirectly by saying 
that there is a new process in the development stage under which 
cotton can be treated chemically so as to perform approximtely like 
Dacron. I say in the developmental stage; it hasn’t yet reached the 
stage of perfection. 

Senator Bricker. You have had the shirts on the market for the 
last 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir, and they do pretty well. There are some 
which are all cotton. A specific shirt would have to be analyzed in 
order to see what the constituent fibers were. But there are some 
all-cotton shirts that do have wash-and-wear characteristics somewhat 
similar to Dacron that ar eon the market today. 

The Cuatrman. I think you had better clear that up because they 
do advertise only as cotton. They don’t say there is anything added 
or anything done to it, but that this is cotton. You had better clear 
that up for the record. 

Mr. Youne. These are shirts, Senator, that are 100 percent cotton 
that do have wash-and-wear facilities, and that are chemically treated. 

The CuatrMan. Put in the record how that is done. 

Mr. Youna. I will do that. 


25109—58-———-4 
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(The document referred to above follows :) 


NATIONAL CoTToN CoUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1958. 
Senator JoHN W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: In testifying before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on Senator Hill’s textile-labeling bill, you asked a question 
about the so-called wash-and-wear cotton shirts. 


Upon checking with our technical people, I find that this development has 
advanced even further than I realized. Attached is a statement on this subject 
which our research division has prepared for inclusion in the record, as re- 
quested by you. I thought you might like to have a copy of it. 

We appreciate very much your interest in and support of textile-labeling 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
J. BANKS YOUNG. 


Attachment. 
WASH-AND-WEAR COTTON FABRICS 


Cotton fabrics can be chemically treated to provide permanent easy-care, 
wash-wear properties without loss of cotton’s well-known qualities of comfort, 
durability, and good launderability. Easy-care properties depend on the ability 
of a fabric to recover from wrinkling during wear and after laundering and 
drying so that there is little or no need for ironing. 

Wash-wear properties are imparted to cotton fabrics by chemical finishing 
with a variety of thermosetting resins. The raw-cotton fabric from the loom 
is first processed in the usual manner by desizing, scouring, bleaching, and 
mercerizing. It is then given a wash-wear finish by passing through a bath con- 
taining a water solution of the resin together with other auxiliary chemicals. 
Excess liquid is removed by passing through squeeze rollers, after which the 
fabric is dried. The final step consists of “curing” the resin by subjecting the 
fabric to an elevated temperature of about 300° F. for a few minutes. 

The wrinkle-resistant, wash-wear properties thus obtained are the result of a 
change in the molecular structure of the cotton fiber. In its natural state the 
eotton fiber, once bent or deformed, will not return by itself to its original shape. 
The thermosetting resins penetrate inside the fibers where they polymerize and 
react with the cellulose of the fiber to crosslink adjacent molecular chains. The 
result is a permanent increase in the resilience of the fiber which imparts to the 
fabric a “memory” for the smooth, flat condition in which the fabric was cured. 
Thus while being worn, the garment sheds wrinkles and maintains its neat ap- 
pearance, and after laundering, returns to a smooth condition requiring little or 
no ironing. 

Wash-wear resin finishes are applied to a great variety of cotton fabrics going 
into a wide range of apparel and household uses. Correctly applied to shirting 
type materials (broadcloth, oxford, or other weaves), these treatments result in 
a very satisfactory wash-wear dress shirt. Reports indicate that the wash- 
wear performance of the all-cotton shirts is fully equal (some claim superior) 
to those made from the 65-percent dacron-35-percent cotton blend fabrics. In 
addition, the all-cotton product is more comfortable and free from the problems 
of heat sensitivity, static electricity, and piling commonly encountered in the 
synthetic-fiber blend products. 


First, the House bill exempts furniture upholstery. We see no 
reason for this exemption. Although furniture is selected in a large 
measure on the basis of the color, style, and design of the upholstery, 
there is a great difference in wear characteristics and the care re- 
quired of the different fabrics, depending upon the fiber of which they 
are made. It is just as important that consumers be able to obtain 
upholstery fabrics made of a particular fiber as it is for many other 
textiles. Therefore, we urge that the provisions of S. 1616 be ap- 
proved in this respect. 
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Next, the language covering imported textile products in the two 
bills differs. The objective of this amendment is to identify the 
country of origin of imported textiles. In view of the various con- 
structions which have been placed upon the language of the two bills, 
we suggest that the committee may want to clarify this particular 
provision, so that there will be no question about it. An approach 
which seems reasonable to us would be to identify finished products as 
to country of origin—shirts, garments and so forth. In addition, 
where products are manufactured in this country from imported 
fabrics, that fact should be made clear. We have language which we 
would like to submit for consideration which would do what we are 
suggesting. It is just for the purpose of clarification. 

Third, there is a slight difference between the two bills with respect 
to advertising requirements. We prefer the language of S. 1616 on 
this matter. 

The other differences are highly technical and we do not desire to 
express any preferences in connection with them. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize the great importance which 
the raw cotton industry attaches to legislation which will require 
labeling of textile products to show their true fiber content. S. 1616 
will serve an urgent, vital need of our industry. It also will serve 
the interests of the entire American consuming public. We, therefore, 
urge your approval of this bill. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council to this committee. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask this for information. Under the Wool 
Act, there are many fabrics now, particularly in mens’ clothing—that 
are composed of wool and some shee type of fiber or synthetic—That 
will be called by a trade name, such as Dacron or whatever. I notice 
that particularly in mens’ clothes. Under the Wool Labeling Act 
they would have to state in the label what percentage of wool and 
what percentage of synthetics are involved ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. This act would apply if the cotton had a synthetic 
in it? 

Mr. Younes. That’s right. This act merely extends to the other 
fibers the same identification requirements as are currently in the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. If a product were made in part from 
cotton and part from rayon, the percentage of that fabric that was 
cotton and the percentage that was rayon would have to be identified 
on the label. 

The CHatrmMan. Don’t they do that now with cotton? 

Mr. Youne. No, sir. Some do it. 

The CuatrMan. But it is not mandatory ? 

Mr. Young. No, sir; itis not. Very few of them do. 

The Cuarrman. If you have a product that contains wool and 
cotton, what is the procedure? 

Mr. Youna. Under the Wool Act it would have to be identified as 
a certain percentage of wool and a cetain percentage of cotton. 

The CHatrman. Wouldn’t that be true of a lot of floor covering? 

Mr. Youne. Sir, I am not aware that many floor coverings are 
made of both cotton and wool. 

The Cuarman. There are a lot of new cotton floor coverings? 
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Mr. Youne. There were. Rayon pretty well took over that market, 
rayonandnylon. Iam not aware of a combination of cotton and wool 
in floor coverings. I know that nylon is blended with some materials, 
perhaps wool and cotton. But if cotton were blended with wool in any 
other product except rugs, it would have to be identified under the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. 

The Cuarrman. If cotton is blended with some other synthetic it 
may be identified but it is not mandatory unless this act were passed ? 

Mr. Youne. That is correct, except for certain fibers that are cov- 
ered by Federal Trade Commission trade practice rules. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Porrer. Why do we use in the proposed amendment the 
words, “Household textile articles” ? 

Mr. Youne. That is to bring in a certain category of articles. That 
term is identified to include articles of wearing apparel, costumes 
and accessories, draperies, floor coverings, and so forth. We don’t 
need to use it in connection with industrial products. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, automobile upholstery, for ex- 
ample? 

Mr. Youne. That’s right. It is household articles we are interested 
inhere. Automobile upholstery would come into this, but 

Senator Porrer. That wouldn’t be household. 

Mr. Youne. I am sorry, you are correct. I was thinking of furni- 
ture. Industrial products need not be so identified because they are 
bought on the basis of specifications. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Young, you suggest that you prefer the lan- 
guage of S. 1616 in regard to the advertisement requirements to the 
House bill ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It is not quite clear to me just what the difference 
is there that you think should be changed ? 

Mr. Youna. It is a very minor difference. The Senate bill provides 
that the identification of the fibers can be included in the heading, the 
body, or in any other part of the advertisement. That is one differ- 
ence. There was some concern expressed on the part of some retail 
groups that they might be required to put in the heading, the first 
thing in the ad, the fiber identification, when they would prefer to put 
something else there. This would indicate that it can go anywhere 
in the ad. 

Mr. Baynton. What section ? 

Mr. Youne. Section 4 (c). That language is not in the House 
bill. Itis not an extremely important point. 

The second point is that in the House-passed bill there is a require- 
ment that the advertisement show the fibers in the order of their pre- 
dominance, giving equal prominence to each, if they represent more 
than 5 percent of the total content of the fabric. It doesn’t say what 
you do for the fibers that are less than 5 percent. 

The Senate bill would require that where fibers were included in 
the fabric in amounts less than 5 percent, they must be shown as “other 
fibers.” The problem here is what you do with a product that has 
1 or 2 or 3 percent nylon, not enough to do it any good but just enough 
to get the advertising value that is attached to nylon. 
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Under the House bill perhaps they could use the word “nylon” in 
advertising. In the Senate bill it is clear that it could not be used if 
it comprised less than 5 percent of the fabric but would have to be 
identified as “other fiber.” Those are the two differences that are not 
basic or fundamental but we do prefer the Senate bill. 

The Cuairman. What is the objection if you are going to require 
this, if it is desirable to make them put in everything that is in the 
fabric, regardless of what percentage ? 

Mr. Young. There is no objection except that there could be a num- 
ber of fibers put in a product in amounts less than 5 percent for one 
reason or another, but primarily to try to capitalize on the prestige 
that a fiber such as nylon has. Technicians tell us that unless there is 
included as much as about 5 percent of the fiber nothing is added to 
the usefulness of the fabric. So in such a case the public could be 
misled into believing that nylon did contribute something to the use- 
fulness of the product even if it were less than 5% of the fiber content 
whereas it is generally conceded that it does not unless it has about 
5 percent in there. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. What about cloth in a bolt? If you buy a ready- 
— suit, the label doesn’t have to identify the type of material, 

oes it? 

Mr. Youne. Under this bill the label would have to identify it. 

Senator Porter. It would have to? 

Mr. Youne. A cotton-rayon suit ? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. The label would have to identify the fiber 
content just as it would on a wool-Dacron suit now. 

Senator Porrer. I just checked my own suit. I don’t know what 
it is—— 

Senator Payne. Senator Potter is referring to a bolt of cloth. If 
the individual goes in and looks at a bolt of cloth, he determines from 
that bolt of cloth that he is going to pick out and have a suit tailored 
from what the content is, but it doesn’t necessarily appear on the suit 
that the tailor turns out. 

Mr. Youna. I think I understand the situation. You aren’t speak- 
ing of buying a suit from that tailor; but buying the cloth and pay- 
ing him a service for making the suit. Here the bolt of cloth is the 
thing that the consumer buys; so it is the thing that would have to 
be labeled. 

Under H. R. 469 or S. 1616, bolts of cloth sent to garment manufac- 
turers wouldn’t have to be identified on the individual bolt. The 
garment manufacturer or shirt manufacturer might buy for example 
100,000 yards, or 50,000 yards, of a particular kind of fabric. In- 
stead of having to label each individual bolt, the fabric manufacturer 
can put the label on his invoice covering the entire shipment to the 
garment manufacturer, and then the garment manufacturer, as he 
makes the shirts or pants or whatever the garment is, would then 
identify the individual garment as to fiber content on the existing 
label, size tag, or his brand name. But a bolt of cloth that goes to 
ms owe to be cut off and sold as piece goods would have to be 
identified. 
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The Cxatrman. On your furniture upholstery, you want to keep 
them in? 

Mr. Younes. Yes, sir, just as the Senate bill provides. 

The Cuamman. Does that pose any practical problem for them? 
When you buy a suit you have a label in it. You wear it but the 
label doesn’t show. You wouldn’t want a piece of furniture in the 
house with something identifying it sticking around someplace. 

Mr. Younc. We completely agree. We have talked with those 
concerned about that. It is our understanding, and I have examined 
quite a bit of furniture since this thing came up—that at the bottom 
of the chair there is a label. It shows the lot number, the color num- 
ber, and so on. We are not suggesting that a label be shown in a 
piece of upholstery that would stay there permanently. 

The CuarrmMan. But underneath ? 

Mr. Youne. It is all right as far as we are concerned to put it un- 
derneath so that the customer who wants to know what the fiber 
content is can turn it over and look at it. There is generally a — 
tag on most furniture in the store, showing the price and color an 
lot number, which could be used for this purpose. We are not sug- 
gesting that they sew in or in any other way make the label show 
permanently on a piece of upholstery. 

The CHamman. It could be readily removed when sold to the 
consumer, or the consumer can remove it himself ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Similar to when you buy pillows—there is always 
a tag on there that says what it is, and you tear it off. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. Or on socks—when you buy socks there is 
a gum sticker around the two socks. It can be put on in that way 
and ripped off. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator from Ohio. 

Senator Lauscue. The purpose of this bill, S. 1616, is to protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising 
of the fiber content of textile fiber products and for other purposes. 
The exact wording is used in the purpose paragraph of H. R. 469. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to protect the public against 
deception in labeling and advertising; is that correct ? 

Mr. Youngs. I think that is correct, sir. And also to give the con- 
sumers an opportunity to find a type of garment or fabric that they 
desire. If they desire all cotton they can so identify it. 

There is one further purpose, and that is to protect the producers 
of these fibers in the same manner, so that a consumer who desires 
to buy their product can go to a store and get it. 

Senator Lauscne. So that you don’t want a consumer to be under 
deception of the seller, getting something else when he thinks he is 
getting a cotton; is that correct? 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. We want them to know what they are 
buying, whether synthetic, cotton, or a blend of the two. 

nator Lauscue. And it is your position that when he is getting 
a synthetic fiber, believing that he is getting a cotton, he is being 
defrauded ? 

Mr. Youna. Well, that would depend, sir. We won’t make that 
statement in every instance. He certainly is not getting what he 
thinks he is or what he wants in certain instances. But he may be 
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getting a better product for some pen if it is one of the more 
expensive synthetic fibers or a blend of the proper amount of fibers. 
He will be getting a product that is not as good as what he wants for 
some purposes if he gets one of the cheaper synthetics. 

Senator Lauscue. In any event, you have two purposes in mind; 
one, generally to protect the public; and, secondly, to protect the 
cottongrower ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. May I ask you, what relationship does your 
request that these products be labeled on the basis of the country of 
their origin have to this deception that you are complaining about? 

Mr. Youne. I don’t think that there is any direct relationship. 
The Congress, in I believe the statutes governing the entry of goods 
into this country from foreign countries, included a provision designed 
to inform consumers when they were getting a product which had 
been imported. 

Senator Lauscue. But the core of what you are aiming at in this 
bill, the protection of the consumer, has no relationship to the country 
or origin ¢ 

Mr. Youne. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, whether it is a textile manufactured in 
a foreign country or in this country, the basic principle is that you 
want the consumer to be told what he is buying ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. And it is correct that the country of origin has 
no pertinency to the prime thing that you are trying to achieve in this 
bill? 

Mr. Youna. I wouldn’t want to say no pertinency, Senator. If I 
may go ahead with the explanation that I started to give: 

There are statutes which require the labeling of imported products 
in certain instances. But they are not too clear as we understand it, 
and the question arises as to whether a label is required on a shirt, 
for example, that was manufactured in this country, from a fabric 
which was made in a foreign country. 

There are a number of products that you see labeled with the country 
of origin, “made in country X.” The question is, is the consumer 
being deceived when he buys a shirt or other garment made in this 
country from a fabric that was made abroad and there is no indication 
that it is an imported fabric. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that we think that this is a 
tremendously important feature, but we do think it does have rele- 
vancy to this bill to clear up the question and make it explicit as to 
when a product that is imported should be labeled and when it 
shouldn't. 

Many consumers have preference for articles made in this country. 
In other instances they prefer imported products or garments made 
from imported fabrics. In like manner certain consumers have pref- 
erence for the products of certain countries and dislike those from 
other countries. 

Senator Lauscure. Wouldn’t you practically be achieving the same 
objective through your voluntary act of labeling the product as made 
in the United States, without requiring that it be identified as being 
made in some other country ? 
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Mr. Youne. Our experience with attempting to get voluntary iden- 
tification of cotton products, sir, is that you can get a fairly good 
compliance. We got, I think, up to around 60 or 65 percent compli- 
ance with the drive we had on to identify cotton in advertising. But 
you never can get full compliance with it. 

The Cuarrman. I think the Senator from Ohio and I are bothered 
about one thing. This bill is designed generally to protect the Ameri- 
can consumer by labeling what is in the product ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. But if a product comes in from a foreign country, 
al] you are requiring is that it say, for example, to take cotton, “Made 
in Japan”? 

Mr. Youne. No, sir; that is in addition to identifying the fiber 
content. 

The Cuarmrman. When the Japanese ship over textiles, do they put 
on those textiles the content ? 

Mr. Younes. No, sir. Generally speaking, they don’t. They are 
not required to. They would be required to under this bill. 

The Cuarrman. But when they are put up for sale, they would be 
required ot show what percentage was in the product of cotton or other 
materials, and they would also be required to say “Made in Japan”? 

Mr. Young. If this bill became law; yes, sir. But under present 
law there are certain circumstances where the product would am to 
be identified as having been made in Japan, for example. However, as 
I indicated, the provisions are not clear. 

The Cuarrman. Customs requires everything that comes in to be 
labeled on the outside, the country of origin. Once it is put on the 
shelf there isn’t any way that you can follow it. 

Mr. Youne. That is where the fuzzy nature of statute comes in. 
This would require the individual article to be labeled as to country of 
origin. The presumption is that the purpose of that statute was to 
inform the public when they were buying an imported product and 
when they were getting one that was made in this country. 

The CHatrman. Let me go further. I think what was bothering 
the Senator from Ohio is bothering me. Let’s take a shirt manufac- 
turer, who would bring in textiles from Japan and make shirts. He 
would not be required to say that this shirt contains goods from 
Japan, but he would be required to put under his label the contents 
of the goods. 

Mr. Youne. Under the language that I furnished the committee, 
and under the language of S. 1616, he would be required to show 
that the fabric was made in Japan. 

The Cuarrman. And the contents of the goods, too; both? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And if it were made in the United States, and 
the fiber came from Japan, he would be required to say that the fiber 
came from Japan, under your amendment ? 

Mr. Youne. The amendment that I suggested, that we are sug- 
gesting, plus that in S. 1616, would not go back to the fiber. It only 
goes back to the fabric itself. 

Senator Porrer. If the fabric came in, was manufactured into 
articles here, the fabric would have to be identified as being fabric 
made in Japan and manufactured in the United States? 
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Mr. Youne. Yes, sir; and the garment, or what have you, made 
from the imported fabric, would have to be identified to show that it 
was composed of fabric made in Japan, Germany, or whatever 
country. 

Senator Porrer. Isn’t it true, for example, that your National 
Cotton Council spends a good deal of money and effort to advertise 
to get people to use more cotton ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. Farmers put up 20 cents a bale to partici- 
pate in this endeavor in support of the National Cotton Council. 
One of the principal purposes of the council is to advertise their 
products. 

Senator Porrer. Another thing you object to is having synthetics 
come in and utilize your advertising with the consumer assuming he 
is getting cotton when he is not? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. Spun rayon can be processed on the same 
equipment as cotton is, and you can’t tell the difference between 
cotton and rayon fabrics, even if one is 100 percent rayon. Particu- 
larly, it is impossible to do so in a blend. If we convince the con- 
sumer that cotton is better than some of these other fibers and she 
wants to buy a piece of cotton goods, cotton shirt or trousers or 
coat, presently she can’t tell when she is getting cotton. We think 
she is entitled to know and we thing that the farmer is entitled to the 
yap this bill would give him. 

The Cuarrman. These piece goods you submitted are all cotton? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. They are some of the newer finishes. We 
wouldn’t want to bring in cotton and rayon blends to show the com- 
mittee; I am sure you are aware of that. But we did want you to 
see the variations that you can get with cotton fabrics. Every one 
of those is 100 percent cotton. 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have incorporated 
in the record now the statement made by the Department of State 
concerning this subject which we are discussing, and I might as well 
read it: “This paragraph”—to which the Department makes objec- 
tion 





does not appear to be consistent with the stated purpose of the bill—‘“to protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products’—since this paragraph is concerned with country 
of origin rather than with fiber content of the textile products concerned. 
Further, foreign products imported into the United States are required under 
section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to be marked with the country of origin. 
The requirement of the paragraph in question insofar as it applies to textile 
fiber products in the State in which they are imported is already a matter of 
law. The innovation which the paragraph would bring about would be to 
extend this marking requirement to products of American manufacture which 
consists in part of imported textile fiber products. 


That is what you want included ? 
Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. The letter of the Department of State to this com- 


mittee, dated August 22, will be put in the record in full. It refers 
to the House bill. We asked for a report. 
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(The letter follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 22, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR MaGnuson: Inasmuch as H. R. 469, to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile-fiber products and for other purposes, has been referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Department wishes to make the follow- 
ing comments on H. R. 469: 

With the exception of paragraph (4) of subsection (b), section 4, the Depart- 
ment has no objection to the enactment of H. R. 469 from the standpoint of 
its possible effect on United States foreign relations. This paragraph provides 
that an imported textile-fiber product shall be held to be misbranded unless the 
name of the country “where processed or manufactured” is shown on a stamp, 
tag, or label on, or affixed to, the product. 

This paragraph does not appear to be consistent with the stated purpose of 
the bill, “to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile-fiber products,” since this paragraph 
is concerned with country of origin rather than with fiber content of the textile 
products concerned. Further, foreign products imported into the United States 
are required under section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to be marked with the 
country of origin. The requirement of the paragraph in question, insofar as it 
applies to textile-fiber products in the state in which they are imported, is 
already a matter of law. The innovation which the paragraph would bring 
about would be to extend this marking requirement to products of American 
manufacture which consist in part of imported textile-fiber products. 

The United States has contractual relations with many countries providing 
that imported products shall be accorded treatment no less favorable than that 
accorded to like products of national origin in respect of all laws, regulations, 
and requirements affecting their internal sale, offering for sale, purchase, trans- 
portation, distribution, or use. Such treatment has been interpreted to mean 
that when goods have duly passed into domestic trade, they can be subject only 
to the same taxes, laws, and regulations as are applicable to similar domestic 
goods. In other words, the purpose of these commitments is to prevent the 
application of any hidden discrimination or restriction against imported goods 
once they have been properly imported and cleared through customs, such goods 
thereafter being treated in all respects in the same manner as domestic goods. 
H. R. 469 does not require an indication that textile-fiber products are made in 
the United States when this is the case. In other words, foreign textile-fiber 
products would not be treated in the same manner as the domestic article. 

In addition to this possibility of specific conflict between certain international 
commitments and the cited paragraph of H. R. 469, there appears to be a more 
general problem posed by the effect of such regulations upon that broad ex- 
pansion of international trade which it is the policy of the United States to 
pursue. If the principle of the paragraph in question were to be applied generally 
to all American-manufactured products, constituent parts of which are im- 
ported—and once applied to textile-fiber products a precedent will have been 
established—marking requirements would be come so onerous as to impede 
seriously the use of imported materials in any product manufactured within 
the United States. 

The Department is seriously concerned about the implications of the cited 
paragraph of H. R. 469, and recommends that it be deleted from the Dill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HoGHLAND IT, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State.) 


Senator Lauscur. May I say that I read that into the record because 
I am of the opinion that all too frequently letters of opposition by the 
department are lost somewhere in the back part of a report, while the 
entire report is made up of testimony and documents that are given 
conspicuous place, compared to the oblivion to which departments’ 
letters are assigned. I am not saying anything to the chairman on that. 
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The Cuarrman. On everything we pass out, this committee puts 
every communication from every department in the record, for or 
against. I must say some of them we don’t like to put in, but we do. 

Senator Lauscue. That istrue. They have all been in. 

Mr. Youne. I would like to call attention to the stated purposes of 
the bill. It does say, in addition to the things you mentioned, “and 
for other purposes.” 

Senator Lauscue. That is a weak way of pulling in something very 
important by omnibus language. That is pulling it in by the tail, 
instead of leading it in by the head. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Young? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Young, you have seen this fabric where 
one side of the cloth is 100 percent silk and the other side 100 percent 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Youna. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator YarsorouGu. I mean it is genuine. It is not a fake? 

Mr. Youna. No, I haven’t see it. I don’t know of it. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. They have had it at least 12 years. I was 
just talking about the problem of knowing what is in something by 
looking at it. 

Mr. Youns. It is a very difficult thing to tell what is in a product 
by looking at it. It is almost impossible. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I have nothing further. 

The CHairman. In that case, the question from the Senator from 
Texas, if this bill were passed in substantially this form, there would 
be a requirement that they put on the label 50 percent cotton and 50 
percent silk or whatever it is. 

Mr. Young. Whatever percentage it is by weight. It would have 
to depend on the weight of the silk and the weight of the cotton. 

The Cuarrman. That is a good point to clear for the record. In 
talking of percentages we are talking of percentages by weight. 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir, percentages by weight in all cases. 

The Cuairman. Then there would be a requirement to indicate it is 
part cotton and part silk, or whatever it was? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuatrman. If there are not further questions of Mr. Young, 
we thank you very much for your testimony. 

The Chair wants to state, I did intend to go on when I scheduled 
these hearings this afternoon, but we have a very important matter 
on the floor of the Senate involving the debt limit of the country. We 
will have to recess the hearings until tomorrow morning at 10: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:17 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10: 30a. m., Tuesday, February 25, 1958. ) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 47 a. m. in room 
G-16, United States Capitol, the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Several other Senators will be here. We have so many witnesses, 
we had better start. Our senior Senator from Alabama is here. We 
would like to hear from him first, because we know how busy he is 
with other committees. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Senator Hix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this committee in support of the textile 
fiber products identification bill, which I have the privilege of cospon- 
soring along with the distinguished chairman of this committee, Sen- 
ator Magnuson, another distinguished member of this committee, 
Senator Monroney, and our friend from Mississippi, Senator Stennis. 

It is most gratifying to me that the House of Representatives in 
my: last session passed H. R. 469, which is very similar to our bill, 

. 1616. 

The purpose of the textile fiber products identification bill is to pro- 
tect producers and consumers against misbranding and false adver- 
tising of the fiber content of textile fiber products. I strongly believe 
that the legislation is vitally needed for the protection of both the 
consumer and the American cotton farmer, for the blending of syn- 
thetic fibers which traditionally have been all cotton is increasing 
sharply. 

For example, rayon, which is presently 6 to 10 cents a pound cheaper 
than cotton on a waste-free spinable basis, is blended with cotton to 
take advantage of the lower price of rayon staple fiber. In addition, 
synthetic fibers are frequently blended with cotton to achieve certain 
desirable qualities, such as luster, strength, and crease resistance. 

I wish to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that I am not in any way 
opposed to fiber blending. New and different properties can be im- 
parted to fabrics by mixing two or more fibers. But the qualities 
that result from such blending depend not only on the type of fibers 
in the blend, but also depend on the amount of each fiber in the prod- 
uct. This fact is a compelling reason for mandatory fiber identifi- 
cation. 
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All too often the amount of the synthetic fiber in the blend is so 
negligible—less than 5 percent—that the character of the product is 
unchanged. These fibers may be included so that the product can be 
advertised as containing nylon, or dacron, for example, to capitalize 
on the promotional value of such fibers. In addition, the addition 
of these fibers in very small amounts adds little if anything to the 
value of the product, and the consumer does not get that which he 
has a right to expect. 

Furthermore, products in which certain synthetics are blended with 
cotton are not as serviceable as all-cotton products, or they will not 
stand up in washing as well as cotton, and often require special care. 
We are, therefore, confronted with a situation in which the consumer 
suffers because he is deprived of getting the product which he has a 
right to expect and which he has paid for. The farmer suffers because 
his product, through no fault of his own, takes the blame for poor per- 
formance. And eventually, I think, the textile manufacturer will suf- 
fer because the small quantities of fiber such as rayon are blended with 
more and more products and dissatisfaction with the resulting blend 
spreads, and public confidence in textile products will be undermined. 

Indeed, there will be no protection for the manufacturer who ear- 
nestly desires to maintain high quality and to give the consumer a 
dollar’s value for a dollar spent. The textile fiber products identifica- 
tion bill will provide for proper fiber identification for all textile 

roducts except wool in interstate commerce. It will — that the 
Eber content expressed in percentages be shown on the label of each 
textile product, which is prepared for use by the ultimate consumer. 

Fiber identification of unfinished textile products will be accom- 
plished by certification on the invoice covering shipment. 

S. 1616 and H. R. 469—the Senate and House bills—would have the 
effect of extending to cotton and other fibers the same protection now 
afforded by the Wool Products Labeling Act which was passed by 
Congress some 19 years ago. Not only does the raw-cotton industry 
need protection from unfair competition, but in addition, Mr. Chair- 
man, the American people are entitled to know the content and quality 
of textile products which they purchase. 

Fair competition and honest advertising are fundamentals to the 
successful functioning of our American system of free enterprise, and 
I strongly believe our bill will do much toward preserving these fine 
traditions of our American free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Chairman, we are fortunate to have with us today one of Ala- 
bama’s finest citizens and one of the Nation’s outstanding agricultural 
leaders, my friend of many years, Mr. Walter L. Randolph, who is the 
president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, and the vice pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Randolph is here today to give the committee the benefit of his 
views and thinking on the proposed legislation, the benefit of the views 
and thinking of the Farm Bureau Federation, and I would like at this 
time to present to the committee Mr. Walter Randolph. 

The Cuatrman. Senator, we will be glad to hear from Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

The House bill, of course, has already passed and we have that be- 
fore the committee as well as the bill introduced by yourself and 
myself and other cosponsors. The House bill differs from the Senate 
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bill in a few items. I want to ask your opinion about them. As a 
practical matter, if we can work these differences out, we might have 
a better opportunity to get the bill before the Senate. 

On page 7 of the House bill there has been suggested here—by the 
fur farming organization people who testified yesterday—an amend- 
ment to section 4 which would tighten up the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission regarding misleading advertising which would 
mention the fur name of the animal. Most of the testimony was re- 
garding mink. I would suggest that you and Mr. Randolph and the 
other people interested, particularly the cotton groups, give the com- 
mittee the benefit, either now or later on in the record, of whether or 
not that amendment might be acceptable. It will — matters up. 

On page 8, line 22, the House made a fairly substantial change 


regarding the products that are imported. They changed the House 
bill and they added : 


If it is an imported textile fiber product, the name of the country where proc- 
essed or manufactured. 

In other words, the requirement would be to place on the label 
“Made in X country.” Do you have any opinions on that? 

Senator Hix. Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Randolph to address 
himself to that. As I see it, I can see no objection to that change. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Randolph, as the committee understands it, 
imported textile fiber products, if this bill is passed, would be required 
to place on the label the percentages of the cotton and whatever else 
might be placed in the textile. But there would be added the further 
requirement to place on the product “Made in X country.” 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Ranvotpu. I believe that my best answer to that would be that 
both the Senate and House bills are probably broader than they need 
to be in showing the country of origin of imported products. 

The CuHarrman. For instance, the Senator from Ohio sought to 
bring out the point by asking the witnesses whether there would be 
any connection between the type of fiber and the fact that it was 
“Made in X country,” and they said there would be no direct connec- 
tion “or there might be some indirect implications by placing that on 
the label. 

I suppose the indirect implications would be by reputation of the 
company involved. 

Mr. Ranpoten. As far as we are concerned either the Senate or 
House drafts would be satisfactory on that. 

The Cuarrman. You can place this in the record later, if you wish, 
I understand this catches you a little bit short. 

The other change made, on page 18, the House and the Senate ver- 
sion seems to be at variance on the exemptions. Exemption No. 2, 
line 7, on the question of the outer coverings of furniture. The Cot- 
ton Council witness, Mr. Banks Young, testified he thought that ought 
to come out—that exemption. 

Senator Hiri. What page is that? 

The Cuamrman. Page 17 of the House bill, exemption No. 2, outer 
coverings of furniture. 
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Mr. Ranvotpu. I think that that is in the House bill; is it ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotex. And not in the Senate ? 

The Cuarrman. That’s right. 

Mr. RanpoiexH. Our opinion would be that exemption should be 
taken out of the bill and that the bill should cover the coverings of 
furniture. 

The Carman. In the same group of exemptions, exemption 5 in 
the Senate bill and 6 in the House bill deal with backing of floor cover- 
ings. Congressman Smith, author of the House bill, suggested yes- 
terday to the committee that that come out for the reason that the 
House committee generally felt that backings didn’t have much to do 
with the quality or the nature of the rugs. They have since discovered, 
since last August, that it has a great deal to do with it. 

Senator Hix. I notice that is in both bills, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotpen. It is not a matter of too great importance. But 
since it is in both bills I believe we take the view that it should re- 
main in. 

The Cuarrman. But there is no particularly serious objection one 
way or another ? 

Mr. Ranpotex. Not too serious. 

The Cuatrman. The only other discussions between the two bills 
was on the effective date of the act. We have it as 18 months in both 
bills. Congressman Smith testified yesterday he thought that even 
this was a little bit longer than he personally would have liked it. He 
suggested maybe 12 months would be enough. I wondered if you and 
Senator Hill had any opinion on that. 

Senator Hii. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 12 months is a whole 
year. I would think that would be a long enough period. That gives, 
I would think, sufficient notice as to the bill and the requirements of 
the bill. I don’t know why 12 months isn’t long enough. That is a 
whole year’s time. 

Furthermore, in addition to the 12 months we realize this bill has 
been here some time. There is no surprise about it. Certainly if you 
give them 12 months, that is a pretty good length of time. 

The CuarrMan. Just briefly for the record, I would like your opin- 
ion later on before the record is closed, as to whether or not in either 
case we should have an exemption in the bill for stocks on hand. 

Mr. Ranpo.pu. I believe it is in here. 

The Cuarrman. I believe it is in the House bill. We would like 
are opinion as to whether or not we should make it clear in either 

ill as to stocks on hand. 

Mr. Ranvoteu. I believe the last sentence in the House bill says: 

The Commission shall provide for the exemption of any textile fiber product 
acquired prior to the effective date of this act. 

Let’s see what the Senate bill says. It says the same thing. 

Senator Hiiu. It is the same in both bills. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. My opinion is that it should be in there. 

The Cuarrman. It is your best opinion that whether we make it 
= months, 12 months, or any period of time, that should stay in both 

ills. 
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Mr. Ranvoten. Yes. I don’t disagree with Senator Hill about the 
12 months. However, if that caused any opposition to the bill, I 
don’t believe I would make the change because there is not much dif- 
ference between 12 and 18 months. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Randolph, as long as you are right 
here with Senator Hill, we will be glad to hear from you on your 
statement as to the general purposes of the bill. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
the first place I want to say that I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee, and I am also greatly honored to 
appear here in the company of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama. 

He is a man with great honor in his own State of Alabama, as in 
the United States. 

The CuHatrman. And to be more specific, in the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. The witness agrees. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has had a long and con- 
tinuing interest in labeling legislation. The official voting delegates 
of the member State farm bureaus at our last annual meeting in 
December 1957 approved the following policy : 

We insist that appropriate action be taken to require the proper labeling, 
including the ingredients and percentages thereof, of all products offered to the 
public in imitation of, or as a substitute for, or in the adulteration of, any 
product produced on the farm or processed from a farm product. 

We recommend the enactment of legislation to require labeling of textile 
products to disclose percentages of fiber content. Such labeling is necessary to 
provide adequate information to consumers and assure fair competition among 
the various fibers. 

Imported products should be subject to the same labeling and health standards 
as domestic products. 

We favor the enactment of H. R. 469 and S. 1616, with the minor 
differences between the two bills appropriately reconciled. 

Similar legislation, the Wool Products Labelin Act of 1939, was 
enacted for wool and has worked satisfactorily. Farm Bureau was 
very active at that time in support of the wool labeling legislation. 
Under the provisions of this statute the purchase of products made 
from wool is given assurance that he receives what he has bargained 
for. S. 1616 and H. R. 469 are designed to accomplish for nonwool 
fibers what the Wool Products Labeling Act has accomplished for 
wool. 

The proposed legislation has been carefully drafted to provide 
necessary standards, exemptions, and procedures. Under its provi- 
sions a purchaser of any product made from a fiber or fibers covered 
by it can be reliably informed with respect to its fiber content. We 
do not believe that the enactment of this legislation would impose 
any unreasonable burden on manufacturers and processors of textile 
fiber products. 

The legislation has been drawn carefully in order to minimize 
the additional effort required by processing and merchandising groups 
to comply with its provisions. For example, until the textile product 
is in the form intended for use by the ultimate consumer, fiber identi- 
fication may be accomplished by a statement on the invoice, shipping 
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papers, or other such documents rather than on individual boxes, 
cartons, or other containers. In addition, fiber identification does 
not require a separate, individual label, since fiber content may be 
included on the size tag, brand label, or other identification cus- 
tomarily used by the manufacturers of the consumer article. 

This legislation will benefit both consumers and producers of fibers. 
It provides fair competition by informing customers exactly what 
they are getting and it provides a reasonable way consumers may be 
sure they are getting what they want. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates the opportun- 
ity of presenting, very briefly, its views on these bills and respectfully 
urges early and favorable action by the committee in order to permit 
the completion of congressional action at the earliest possible date. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Randolph. 

Are there any questions of Senator Hill or Mr. Randolph ? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. Senator Lausche. 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Randolph, do you understand that the State 
Department is opposing the language in the bill which would require 
labeling in a manner that would inform the buyer that the produce 
was made in a foreign country ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. No, sir; I didn’t know that, but I am not surprised 
at it. 

Senator Lauscne. Having in mind that the bill does contain the 
language in paragraph 4 of section 4, 

“If it is an imported textile fiber product in its original state or contained in 
other textile fiber products, the name of the country of origin * * *. 
would have to be placed upon the label. 

Are you of the mind that this is indispensible for the protection 
of your cotton growers ? 

Mr. RanpotreH. No, sir. Not to that extent. 

Senator Lauscue. I notice that in the third subparagraph of your 
first page you say, 

Imported products should be subject to the same labeling and health standards 
as domestic products. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That is right, and that is our policy on that parti- 
cular point; yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, all you would want is the identical 
label ? 

Mr. RanpoireH. We are not necessarily opposing the provisions of 
the bill on this subject, but what we are recommending is what we 
say in our resolution and in our statement. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, you are not opposing section 4, but in 
your opinion it is not indispensable to the procurement of the good 
which you think this bill will generally achieve ? 

Mr. Ranvorrn. It is not an essential part of the legislation, Senator, 
though I don’t want to go on record here as opposing it. We have 
endorsed the bill. We don’t expect any bill to be exactly as we 
recommend. 

Senator Lauscue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Randolph 
or Senator Hill? 

If not, we thank you both. 
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Senator Him. Mr. Chairman, we thank you and express our deep 
appreciation to each and every member of this committee. 

Thank you, very much. 

The CuarrMan. Because we couldn’t go on yesterday afternoon with 
some of the witnesses who expected to testify yesterday, we will have 
them testify first. uh 

Mr. Marsh, executive secretary of the Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mars. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My name 

is Edwin E. Marsh. I am executive secretary of the National Wool 
xrowers Association with headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah. We 
are the oldest national livestock organization in the United States and 
for 92 years we have been the recognized spokesman for the farmers 
and ranchers of the Nation who grow wool and lambs. 

I am also authorized to present this statement in behalf of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corp. with headquarters in Boston, Mass. The 
National Wool Marketing Corp. is the largest cooperative wool market- 
ing organization in the United States and has some 85,000 wool growers 
in its membership. 

We endorse H. R. 469 as it was passed by the House. We so testified 
in the House hearings on this measure. ‘This legislation would assure 
consumers of all textile fiber products, benefits and protection similar 
to those which they have enjoyed for the past 18 years under the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. We believe that consumers are entitled to 
proper labeling of all textile fiber products to guide them in their pur- 
chases. We would be unalterably opposed to any amendments to 
this legislation which would repeal the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
This very beneficial act has been protecting consumers of wool products 
from its inception in 1940. The Wool Products Labeling Act became 
law only after many years of effort on the part of our association and 
other agricultural and industry organizations. In fact, the idea of 
setting forth the truth in the labeling of fabrics was before Congress 
for about 30 years before the Wool Products Labeling Act became law 
in 1940. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act requires products containing wool 
(with certain specified exceptions) to be labeled to show the percentage 
of new wool, reprocessed wool, reused wool, and any other fibers 
present. 

Reprocessed wool is derived from certain wastes and swatches ac- 
cumulated in textile manufacturing, plus new scraps and clips from 

arment manufacturers and tailors, none of which have ever actually 
en used. These are then ground up into a fibrous state and converted 
into yarns and knitted and woven fabrics. 

Reused wool is wool that has been previously used by consumers 
and then ground up and remanufactured into a woven or knitted prod- 
uct. It represents ordinary used rags collected by rag dealers who sort 
these old rags according to the type of goods, their color, and their 
weight. These rags then go to a shoddy mill or are processed by the 
textile manufacturer using them. 
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When H. R. 469 was being considered in the House of Representa- 
tives, some industry groups sought labeling legislation in which the 
Wool Products Labeling Act would be eliminated. The reason for 
this attempt is the desire of these groups to eliminate the requirements 
that products containing reprocessed wool and reused wool must be 
so labeled. They want all of it labeled simply as “wool.” Any such 
proposed amendment to the legislation presently under consideration 
would be in contradiction to its preamble which states that one of 
the purposes of the legislation is to protect consumers against mis- 
branding of textile fiber products. 

Certainly there is a place in the market for fabrics containing blends 
of reprocessed or reused wool, and if such materials are fairly priced, 
and if such blends are as worthy as their proponents claim, we believe 
they will sell and continue to sell. We merely state that they should 
be adequately and properly labeled so that their performance can be 
rightly judged. 

In order to understand this problem it is necessary to consider for a 
moment the nature of wool. Wool scientists tell us that each indi- 
vidual wool fiber has an outer protective coating like the bark of a 
tree. These outer scales slip in and out like the parts of a telescope, 
allowing the fiber to be stretched to 30 percent of its length and then 
returned to its original dimension. This characteristic provides a 
resiliency that is reflected in fine tailoring. The inner portion of the 
fiber is composed of countless individual cells that are interlaced and 
which slip in and out like the leaves of a spring when the fiber is bent. 
This characteristic provides a resistance to wrinkles. Furthermore, 
as the individual fibers are worked together in the manufacturing 
process, the individual outer scale formations interlock in such a man- 
ner as to entrap countless thousands of minute air spaces, whieh om 
vides wool with its unusual thermal qualities, Now, when wool fibers 
are ground up into a fibrous state to form reprocessed or reused wool 
the scale formation, the inner cells, and the fibers themselves are in- 
evitably broken, damaged, frayed, and weakened. Therefore, such 
reprocessed or reused wool is inevitably poorer in performance than 
the new wool from which it was originally obtained. 

The conclusion cannot be escaped that the fundamental difference 
between new wool and previously manufactured and used wool is the 
fundamental difference between new and previously used materials 
of like grades and qualities; just as a new Cadillac is better than a 
secondhand Cadillac and a new Chevrolet is better than a second- 
hand Chevrolet. 

Claims have been made by those attempting to repeal these labeling 
requirements that wool rags are being shipped from the United States 
to foreign countries, are made into wool fabrics and are shipped back 
into this country represented as products containing new wool. We 
seriously doubt that such a deceptive practice is widespread. [If it is, 
then the Federal Trade Commission should certainly investigate and 
bring charges. Certainly the claim that the public is being deceived 
by mislabeled imports is no ground to repeal provisions of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, thus paving the way for greater deception 
than may now exist. 

The statement that there are no known laboratory methods for de- 
termining the presence of reprocessed or reused wool present in any 
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wool product has been contradicted by J. R. Moller, former Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In a letter addressed to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on March 18, 1939, and included in the record 
of the House hearings on the Wool Labeling Act, Mr. Moller, replying 
to questions which the committee asked him, wrote in part as follows: 

The percentage of virgin wool and reworked wool in a fabric may be de- 
termined. Based upon the Bureau’s research with microscopical methods upon 
fabrics of known fiber content in which only new and reworked wool are present, 
the content of reworked wool or virgin wool may be detected within 10 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Marsh, how do they indicate that on the label ? 
As reworked or reused wool ? 

Mr. Marsu. Either “reprocessed” or “reused, 
new wool. 

The CHatrmMan. If it is new wool it sometimes uses the words, 
“virgin wool” ¢ 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sometimes the words “virgin wool” are used. 

The Cuarrman. If it is reworked wool, do they use such words? 

Mr. Marsu. The term “reworked” is not used but the terms “reused” 
and “reprocessed” are used when those kinds of wool are contained in 
the product. 

The Cuatrrman. How would we buy a suit, using your descriptions ? 
Some of the descriptions you have used sound like some of my suits. 
How do I know I am getting reused wool or virgin wool? Would it 
so state on the label ¢ 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. For example, the label might state, “30 percent 
reused wool, 70 percent new wool.” 

The Crarrman. I don’t believe I have ever seen that. Maybe I 
have never looked. 

Mr. Marsu. Maybe you have never bought any suits of that kind, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Under the present law they are required to do that ? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, that’s right. 

I might say. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether any effort is 
being made before this committee to repeal those requirements. 

The CHatrmMan. I don’t know, either. We have a lot of witnesses 
here. I don’t know whether any of them will advocate that. The 
two bills do not, as written. 

Mr. Mars. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mars. In conclusion we should like to call your attention to 
these important facts: 

1. The consuming public without the requirement for labeling of 
reused and reprocessed wool would be deceived into thinking they 
were buying a product made of new wool and, following poorer serv- 
ice, could become alienated to wool. 

2. The manufacturer who uses new wool should be protected against 
unfair competition from manufacturers using reprocessed and reused 
wool. 

3. The elimination of reprocessed and reused labeling requirements 
could reduce the use of new wool and weaken the domestic wool market. 

The 93d annual convention of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation held January 20 to 23 of this year unanimously passed a reso- 


” or “wool” if it is 
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lution opposing any legislation which would repeal or change the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. The National Wool Marketing Corp. 
has endorsed this resolution. ‘The main purpose of the labeling legis- 
lation is to protect the consuming public against deception and fraud. 
The legislation before your committee, in its present form, will ac- 
complish this purpose. We endorse and urge its passage. Thank 
you, 

The Cuarman. Under the Wool Products Labeling Act, which 
we have here, would you think that someone would be in violation if, 
say, on television they said, “We are having a sale of wool suits” 
without mentioning whether it was reused wool or virgin wool, and 
when the person got down there the person found in the label, “reused 
wool”? Would they be in violation of the Wool Act? 

Mr. Marsn. I don’t think so because I don’t think at the present 
time they are required in the advertising to state the content, but—— 

The Cuarrman. They can just use the words, “wool suits’? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

The Cuairman. You don’t think they would be in violation of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act? 

Mr. Marsn. No, not: according to my understanding of it. 

The CuHarrman. But if they misbranded the goods in the store, 
they would be definitely in violation ? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Or if they failed to use the words, “Used wool” 
or similar wording? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. A label would have to be attached to the suit 
setting forth the contents. 

The CuarrmMan. They could advertise “wool suits” without being 
in violation ? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think it should be changed ? 

Mr. Marsu. If practical to do so. It would no doubt add to the 
protection of consumers even though they are protected by the label 
requirement. 

‘he CHairMAN. I have never seen or heard an advertisement on 
radio or television where it was stated, “We are having a sale of reused 
wool suits.” 

Mr. Marsu. No. 

The Cuatrman. That is what some of them would be selling in some 
cases ? 

Mr. Marsu. In some cases; yes. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think anybody else has seen or heard that, 
either. They just use the words, “wool suits.” 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Thurmond ? 

Senator Tuurmonp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscue. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have none. 

The Caarmman. Thank you, Mr. Marsh. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Brste. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this committee’s 
consideration of H. R. 469 and S. 1616 on the matter of textile labeling, 
I wish to submit for the record a letter I have received from Mr. John 
E. Humphrey, secretary of the Navada Wool Growers Association, 
concerning the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

Wool production is an important segment of the Nevada econom 
and our woolgrowers feel that the Wool Products Labeling Act, whic 
has been in effect for the past 18 years, has served to help both the 
consumers and producers of wool products in its requirements that 
the purchasers be shown by the label whether the wool is new virgin 
type, reprocessed, or reused. 

The growers of my State feel this is especially important now that 
they are in the process of promoting and advertising their product 
to the public on a nationwide basis through the American Sheep 
Producers Council. 

Both S. 1616 and H. R. 469, as now before this committee, do not 
contemplate any change in the requirements of the present Wool 
Products Labeling Act. However, when H. R. 469 passed the House 
of Representatives, certain groups sought to amend the act and remove 
the requirement that wool product labels show when reprocessed or 
reused wool was used in a fabric or garment. 

The concern of our wool producers is that any such attempt to 
amend the pending legislation in that respect should be rejected by 
this committee, and I emphatically endorse the position they take. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


NEVADA WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, Nev., February 5, 1958. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALAN: We understand that a subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee will hold hearings on H. R. 469, the textile 
fiber labeling bill, which has already been passed by the House. 

The National Wool Growers Association, with which we are affiliated, sup- 
ported H. R. 469 in the form passed by the House. Our reason for supporting 
the bill in this form is that it leaves our Wool Products Labeling Act intact. 
The Wool Products Labeling Act has been benefiting the consuming publie as 
well as the wool industry for the past 18 years. It was enacted after many 
years of effort on the part of our industry to secure truth-in-fabrics legislation. 

One of the most important features of the Wool Products Labeling Act is that 
it requires a product containing reused or reprocessed wool to be so labeled for 
the protection of the consuming public. Reused wool fabrics are made from 
old wool rags and other used wool products, which are ground up and rewoven. 
Reprocessed wool fabrics are made from scraps of new wool, which are also 
ground up and rewoven. Laboratory tests have proven that wool fibers are 
damaged in this process, and that consequently, they are inferior and have con- 
siderable less wearing qualities than fabrics made of new wool. 

Certain interests worked extremely hard when this bill was being considered 
in the House to have the Wool Products Labeling Act stricken and to have 
any wool in a product labeled simply as “wool.” I am sure you can see where 
repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act would not only reduce the use of new 
wool, to the detriment of the sheep industry, but would also deceive the public 
into thinking they were getting a product containing new wool. Then after 
inferior service of products containing reused and reprocessed wool, the public 
could easily become alienated to wool as a serviceable quality fiber. 
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We have no objections to any other amendment to this bill that your com- 
mittee may see fit to make as long as the Wool Products Labeling Act is left 
intact. I know that our National Wool Growers Association will wish to testify 
in this regard when hearings are held on this legislation. 

We will greatly appreciate your assistance and consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. HumpuRey, Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. Our next witness is Mr. Apsey, attorney for the 


Celanese Corp., of New York City. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE S. APSEY, GENERAL ATTORNEY, 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
W. E. COUGHLIN, TEXTILE EXPERT, CELANESE CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Apsey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Lawrence 8. Apsey. I am general attorney for Celanese 
Corporation of America. I have with me Dr. W. E. Coughlin, who 
is one of the textile experts of our company in the field of fibers and 
fabrics. We are a manufacturer of textiles, chemicals, and plastics. 
We employ between 12,000 and 13,000 employees. 

Our gross sales in 1956 amounted to $166 million. We are the 
largest producer of cellulose acetate yarns and fibers. These to- 
gether with rayon are known as the cellulosic synthetics and they are 
the first synthetics that came on the market many years ago. 

We sell our yarns under the trademark Cellanese, and for colored 
yarns, Cellaperm. We are the only producer of a variation called 
cellulose triacetate yarn, sold under the trademark Arnel. 

We also produce a small amount of rayon yarn. We have textile 

lants located in Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 

eorgia. We are in favor of the general principle of informative 
labeling as contained in this bill, but we believe that the labeling 
should be required in such a way as to apply uniformly to all textile 
fibers, and to eliminate the confusion among consumers which now 
exists, and which is one of the purposes of the passage of this bill. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Apsey, you are reading a condensation of your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Aprsry. I am condensing it. 

The Cuamman. We will put your testimony in the record in full. 

Mr. Apsry. I would appreciate that. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Apsey follows :) 

My name is Lawrence 8. Apsey and I am the general attorney of Celanese 
Corporation of America, a manufacturer of textiles, chemicals, and plastics. 
Our principal production is in the fields of textile yarns and fibers. We are 
the largest producer of cellulose acetate yarns and staple fibers, which are sold 
under the trademarks “Celanese” and “Celaperm,” and the only producer of 
cellulose triacetate yarn, sold under the trademark “Arnel.” We also produce 
a small amount of rayon yarn. Our textile plants are located in Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. We employ between 12,000 
and 13,000 employees. Our gross sales in 1956 amounted to $188 million. 

We are not opposed to the general principle of this bill to require informative 
labeling. We believe, however, that it is fatally defective in three respects. 
First, because it does not apply uniformly to all textile fibers; second, because 
the requirement of percentage labeling is unnecessary and may be misleading 
to the consumer; and third, because injunctions may be issued even before the 


Federal Trade Commission has filed a complaint specifying the alleged vio- 
lations. 
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I. UNIFORM APPLICATION TO ALL FIBERS 


The passage of H. R. 469 without repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act 
and the textile fiber identification requirements of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s trade practice rules applying to numerous other fibers, will create a 
discriminatory situation against certain fibers. As a result, the products of some 
producers will be regulated by different and additional requirements than those 
of others, sometimes to their competitive disadvantage, and the consumer will 
be confused by the application of different rules to textile products containing 
different fibers. 

This condition of discrimination and confusion exists at the present time. 
It should be thoroughly remedied by the Congress in any legislation designed 
to require identification. There are Federal Trade Commission trade practice 
rules applicable to the rayon and acetate industries requiring the identification 
of fiber content of all products containing rayon and acetate by naming the 
fibers in order of predominance by weight. 

Percentage labeling is not required. These rules, however, apply strictly to 
advertising as well as to labeling. Rule 3 of the trade practice rules for the 
rayon and acetate textile industry requires that where weave terms, such as 
“satin,” “taffeta,” “chiffon,” “velvet,” “crepe,” ete., are employed, there must 
also be “clear and conspicuous identification of the fiber content set forth with 
equal prominence and in close conjuncture therewith.” No such requirement is 
imposed on other fibers by H. R. 469. Rule 6 of these rules provides that if a trade- 
mark is used in conjunction with a product, the fiber content shall be con- 
spicuously set forth in close conjunction with the trademark. Other fibers 
are free from this requirement under the proposed bill. 

The silk industry also has trade practice rules which require fiber identifica- 
tion in order of predominance by weight both in advertising and labeling. There 
are trade practice rules for the linen industry which require fiber identification, 
both in advertising and labeling, in order of predominance by weight, but limit 
percentage labeling to situations where there is a fiber of less than 5 percent or 
where the omission of percentages is likely to mislead. 

Rule 5 of the Trade Practice Rules for the Linen Industry forbids the labeling 
or advertising of any article as a linen product when it is not composed of pure 
linen to the extent of at leas 50 percent by weight. No similar requirement is 
imposed on any other products by the proposed bill. The same is true of rule 
6 of the linen rules, which provides that the term “part linen” cannot be used 
to describe an article which does not contain linen “in substantial proportion” 
or when, although containing linen in substantial part, the entire fiber content 
is not disclosed. 

In addition to the above-mentioned trade practice rules there are further sep- 
arate trade practice rules relating to fiber identification for each of the following 
industries: hosiery, hand-knitted yarn, handkerchief fabrics, upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, umbrellas. 

Wool products are now under strict requirements as to percentage labeling 
and disclosure, by virtue of the Wool Products Labeling Act; but this act makes 
no requirements for disclosure of fiber content in the advertising of wool prod- 
ucts. It has numerous other fiber identification provisions differing substantially 
from those of H. R. 469. 

In contrast, the cotton and noncellulosic man-made fiber industries have no 
rules for fiber identification. As you all know, a tremendous number of noncel- 
luosie man-made fibers have recently come on the market. The best known, per- 
haps, is nylon, of which there are two different types. Acrylic-type fibers are 
produced by different manufacturers under six different trademarks. There is a 
dinitrile fiber called “Darvan.” “Dacron” is a well known polyester fiber and 
there are at least five producers of polyethylene fibers, two of polystyrene fibers, 
one of polyvinyl acetate fiber, one of protein fiber, five of saran fibers, one of 
tetrafluoroethylene fiber and, of course, a growing number of producers of glass 
fibers. The total mill consumption of the unregulated fibers at present (that is 
cotton and the noncellulosic synthetics) constitutes 70.4 percent of the total 
United States mill consumption of fibers. Wool, silk, linen, rayon and acetate, 
representing 29.6 percent, are under the necessity of making fiber identification 
at least on labels, and, as to rayon, acetate, silk and linen, also in advertising. 
(Textile Organon for October 1957, page 159, latest complete statistics available 
on mill consumption[1955]). These are a few examples, taken at random, of 
inequities and confusion which will not be cured by the proposed bill. 
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If fiber identification is now to be required of all the fiber industries, we 
believe that all the trade practice rules requiring such identification should be 
superseded by new rules to be promulgated by the Federal Trade Commission un- 
der section 7 (c) of the bill, based upon the provisions of the new Act. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary to provide for the repeal of all trade practice 
rules relating to fiber identification. If this is not done, there will be hopeless 
eonfusion and uncertainty as to which of the presently existing rules continue 
to apply under the new act and which do not. 

Similarly, the Wool Products Labeling Act should be repealed to give the con- 
sumer the same protection in the advertising of wool products which H. R. 469 
will give her as to all other fiber products. If it is desired to continue to warn 
the consumer of the presence of reused and reprocessed wool, this can easily be 
accomplished by adding a new subsection to section 4 (b) of the bill. The 
amendments necessary to accomplish these results are hereto attached as 
exhibit “A.” 


II. PERCENTAGE IDENTIFICATION IS UNNECESSARY AND MAY BE MISLEADING 


An indicated above, the FTC rules for the rayon and acetate industry and for 
the silk and linen industries, do not require percentage labeling except for minor 
percentages of fiber or (in the case of linen) where failure to give percentages 
would be misleading. This recognizes the fact that in many instances per- 
centage labeling tends to mislead the consumer. For example, a small amount 
of nylon, when added to certain fabrics, imparts a degree of strength wholly 
disproportionate to its weight. A consumer might be wholly misled as to the 
significance of the nylon content if informed that the fabric contained, say, only 
10, 20, or 30 percent of nylon. The Celanese Corp. produces an unusually strong 
type of rayon fiber which is sold under the trademark “Fortisan.” This fiber 
imparts great strength to curtains woven with a Fortisan warp (vertical 
strands) and a filling (horizontal strands) of some other fiber. Very fine 
Fortisan yarn, constituting as little as 20 percent by weight of the total yarn 
content of the curtain, may be sufficient to impart the unique characteristics 
of a curtain both strong and sheer. Here again, a percentage designation would 
tend to mislead the consumer. 

Moreover, the important thing in judging the characteristics of a fabric is 
not the exact percentage of fibers which go into it, but the weave construction, 
dyeing, and finishing employed. The way in which the fibers are used in the 
construction and the types of fibers used are what determines the most im- 
portant qualities of the fabric. Large percentages of rayon or acetate, for 
example, are used in women’s dresses at all price levels, from the most expen- 
sive Paris creations to the cheapest house dresses sold in bargain basements. 
Another unfortunate consequence of insisting on percentage identification is to 
support the false impression that any material which consists of 100 percent 
of any fiber is somehow superior to blended fabrics, when in fact the contrary 
is often the case. 

There is even more objection to the requirement for the specification of per- 
centages in advertising than in labeling. Writers of advertising copy will tell 
you that it is next to impossible to write an appealing advertisement about an 
attractive garment, when one is compelled to fill the advertisement with statis- 
tics and to consume valuable copy space in listing the percentages of the several 
fibers in the fabric. 

If the consumer knows what fibers are present in order of predominance, 
she will get all the information relating to fiber content which can be of any 
use to her in assessing the qualities of the fabric. This type of identification 
will also protect her against the misleading effect of naming a small percentage 
of fibers which may impart important qualities when present in small quantities. 

Percentage labeling is not necessary to protect the consumer against unscrupu- 
lous sellers who overemphasize a fiber which is present in insignificant quanti- 
ties. This problem has been solved in the rayon and acetate industries by 
a provision in the FTC rules which forbids the designation, except as “other 
fibers” or “miscellaneous fibers,” of fibers constituting 5 percent or less of the 
fabric, unless the percentage of such other fibers is named. There is a pro- 
vision in section 4 (b) (2) of H. R. 469 which takes care of this problem in 
an even better way, by absolutely forbidding the naming, except as “other fibers,” 
of any fiber constituting 5 percent or less of the fabric. If it is not felt that 
this provision gives adequate protection, the obvious remedy is to raise the 
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percentage to which it applies from 5 percent to, say, 10 percent or even 15 percent 
if deemed desirable. 


A proposed amendment to eliminate the requirement of percentage labeling 
is attached as exhibit B. 


Ill. AN INJUNCTION SHOULD BE ISSUED ONLY AFTER FILING OF A COMPLAINT 
BY THE FTC 


Section 8 of the bill permits the Commission, when it has reason to believe 
that the act is being, or is about to be, violated, to bring suit in the United 
States district court to enjoin the doing of acts deemed unlawful under certain 
sections, and provides that upon proper showing a temporary injunction or 
restraining order shall be granted. 

This procedure can be followed prior to the issuance of a complaint by the 
Commission and it is contemplated that the injunction will continue in force 
until such a complaint is issued and either dismissed, set aside by the court, or 
until a cease and desist order is made thereon and has become final. This 
means that a company may be enjoined from selling its products in interstate 
commerce for as long a time as the Commission sees fit to wait before filing 
a complaint and prosecuting the same to a final order. 

We all know that the Federal Trade Commission can take years to carry 
its proceedings to a conclusion. The obtaining of a temporary injunction will 
achieve, so long as it is in force, all that the Commission may be seeking 
without the necessity of filing any complaint or trying out the issues that would 
be thereby raised. The provision thus presents a temptation to abuse if, 
through shortage of funds or pressure of other work, the Commission finds 
it difficult to complete its investigation or prepare its complaint. 

It is to be assumed that if the Commission brings suit in a District Court 
before the filing of a complaint, it will be because it is not yet in a position 
to allege or prove the facts which will be contained in the complaint. If it were, 
there would be no need for bringing suit before the filing of the complaint. The 
injunction therefore will be sought on a basis of conjecture or incomplete facts 
on which the Commission itself would not feel that it could enter a cease and 
desist order. 

Presumably the petition will be supported by affidavits, but no full-scale 
trial will be had and the defendant is subject to be placed under injunction 
for years without ever having an opportunity to know the full details of the 
charges against it, to face or cross-examine the witnesses or even to preserve 
all relevant testimony. 

We feel that fairness demands that the Commission be required to obtain 
facts sufficient to support a complaint for a ease and desist order before being 
able to enjoin the defendant from selling his product in interstate commerce. 
An amendment to effectuate this objective is hereto attached as exhibit C. 


CONCLUSION 


We respectfully request this committee to give careful consideration to the 
above points and to make in this bill the amendments necessary to cause it to 
apply fairly to all fibers, to be informative and not misleading to the consumer 
as to fiber content, and to be enforceable by an injunction only after the Com- 
mission has filed a complaint. 

Berhibit A 

Revise section 14 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of any Act of the United States and the trade practice 
rules of the Federal Trade Commission, insofar as they relate to identification 
or advertising of fiber content in textile fiber products, be and hereby are re- 
pealed.” 

Revise section 2 (h) by omitting lines 8 and 9 on page 38. 

Amend section 4 (b) by inserting the following new subsection after line 19 
on page 8: 

“(4) In the case of a textile fiber product composed of, or including, re- 


processed or reused wool, the designation of fiber content shall state that such 
wool is ‘reprocessed’ or ‘reused.’ ” 
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Eovhibit B 


Amend section 4 (b) (1), beginning on line 8 of page 7 to read as follows: 

*(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured fiber in the 
textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of predominance by the 
weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is 5 per centum or more of the total 
fiber weight of the product: Provided, That, exclusive of permissible orna- 
mentation, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount of 5 per centum 
or less by weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated by the generic 
name or trademark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated only as ‘other 
fiber’ or ‘other fibers,’ as the case may be. Except as above expressly pro- 
hibited, nothing in this section shall be construed as prohibiting the use of a 
nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with a designated generic name.” 

Omit section 4 (b) (2), page 7, line 17, through page 8, line 13. 

Change the numbering of subparagraphs 4 (b) (3) and (4) on page 8, lines 
14 and 18, to “(2)” and “(3).” 

Exhibit C 


Amend the first part of section 8, page 13, line 20, through page 14, line 7, to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Whenever the Commission, after having served a complaint under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act alleging a violation of this Act, has reason to 
believe— 

“(a) That any person served with said complaint, is doing, or is about 
to do, an act which by sections 3, 5, 6, 9, or 10 (b) is declared to be unlawful; 
and 

“(b) That it would be to the public interest to enjoin the doing of such 
act until the complaint served by the Commission is dismissed by the Com- 
mission or set aside by the court on review, or until an order to cease and 
desist made thereon by the Commission has become final within the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, * * * 

Mr. Arsey. We had hoped that the House committee would report a 
bill applying uniformly to all textile fibers and eliminate the confusion 
that I speak of, but we feel H. R. 469 as passed by the House goes only 
part way in this direction. Let’s look at the situation as it now exists, 

According to the latest statistics, 70 percent of all fibers are un- 
regulated and not required to be identified unless blended with a fiber 
in the regulated group. These unregulated fibers comprise cotton, 
glass fibers, and the noncellulose syntheics of which there are at least 
14 different varieties. These include such things as nylon, Dacron, 
Orlon, and the many new fibers which you see advertised day to day. 
Thirty percent of the fibers are regulated. These include rayon and 
acetate, which include cellulosic, as I said, silk, linen, and wool. Wool 
has strict requirements for percentage labeling. But it need not be 
identified in advertising, as the chairman just brought out. Nor need 
the fibers be mentioned in order of predominance by weight. 

As to rayon, acetate, silk, and linen there are trade practice rules 
of the Federal Trade Commission which require each fiber to be named 
in order of predominance by weight, both on labels and also in adver- 
tising. 

On the other hand it is not necessary to give the percentage of these 
fibers which are present except under some circumstances as to those 
which constitute 5 percent or less by weight, and with respect to linen 
when failure to doso is likely to mislead. 

I want to digress for a moment to correct a statement which was 
made, I am sure, inadvertently by Mr. Young when he testified yester- 
day. I understood him to say that there is no present requirement 
for disclosure of the presence of rayon in the blend with cotton. 
This is not correct, since the Federal Trade Commission rules apply- 
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ing to rayon, acetate, silk, and linen all provide that as to any 
blends in which these fibers occur, all fibers present in excess of 5 
percent must be named in order of predominance by weight. 

So, if you had a blend with any of these fibers with cotton, you 
have to name all the fibers, including cotton. 

The Wool Act contains a similar provision as to blends with wool, 
except that here the percentage of each fiber must also be given. It is 
only as to blends of cotton with the noncellulosic synthetics that 
there is no requirement for fiber identification. 

While H. R. 469 will bring these noncellulosic synthetics under 
the labeling requirements, it will not eliminate the confusion result- 
ing from the varying trade practice rules which apply to rayon, 
acetate, silk, and linen, and the different rules for wool under the 
Wool Act. 

A few examples I want to give you of the confusion that will still 
exist if this bill is passed. As the chairman has brought out, fabrics 
containing wool will have to be labeled, but they won’t have to be 
advertised. ‘They will have to give the percentage of each fiber 
present. All other fabrics, not only must the percentage be given but 
each constituent must be named in order of predominance by weight. 
This is not true as to wool. But as to other fibers this must be done 
both in labels and in advertising. 

As to rayon and acetate, wherever weave terms are employed— 
by these I mean such terms as taffeta, chiffon, crepe, and the like— 
the fiber content must be set out with equal prominence and in close 
conjunction with the weave term which is a strict requirement in 
advertising. If a trademark is used the fiber content must be con- 
spiculously set forth in close conjunction with the trademark. 

In linen, for example, no article may be labeled or advertised as 
a linen product if it doesn’t contain at least 50 percent of pure linen, 
and the term “part linen” cannot be used if the article doesn’t con- 
tain linen in substantial proportion. 

There are additional trade practice rules relating to fiber identi- 
fication in the following industries: The hosiery industry, hand- 
knitting yarn industry, handkerchief fabrics industry, the upholstery 
and drapery fabrics industry, and umbrella industry. In other 
words, there are eight different sets of rules of the Federal Trade 
Commission which are not affected by the bill insofar as they are 
not directly in conflict with it. 

We believe that this bill should be amended to repeal the trade 
practice rules which relate to fiber identification, and also to repeal 
the Wool Act. I want to say right away, here, that in doing this 
there is no necessity whatsoever to repeal these provisions which the 
previous speaker mentioned with respect to reused and reprocessed 
wool. There can be placed a paragraph in this bill containing that 
requirement for reprocessed and reused wool just as it is in the Wool 
Act, so as to preserve that and still bring wool under the uniform 
provisions of this act which will subject it to advertising as well 
as labeling requirements. 

I have prepared as an appendix exhibit A to the written statement, 
proposed amendments which we think would accomplish these 
objectives. 
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The second point which I want to speak about relates to the matter 
of percentage labeling as distinguished from the mere naming of the 
fibers. As I stated earlier, the Federal Trade Commission rules have 
been satisfied with naming the fibers in order of predominance by 
weight, without requiring the exact percentage to be given. We be- 
lieve that this is preferable because the percentage of each fiber present 
is not what the consumer needs to know, and it can be very misleading. 
I want to give you some examples of that. 

Nylon is a fiber which imparts very great strength and abrasion 
resistance to fabric when it is present in relatively small percentages. 
We have tests which have shown that a nylon and cotton blend con- 
taining only 16 percent nylon and 84 percent cotton results in the 
abrasion resistance being increased 260 percent over what it is in 
100-percent cotton fabric of the same weave. 

We submit that if you name the percentage of nylon in that fabric 
as being only 16 percent, it will actually mislead the consumer into 
thinking that the nylon, because it is so small a percentage, has probably 
little effect on the fabrics, whereas it has this tremendous effect. of in- 
creasing the abrasion resistance 260 percent. 

Celanese is a product, to give another example, which is an unusual- 
ly strong type of rayon fiber and sells under the trademark Fortisan. 
This is so strong it can be used in curtains and drapes in very fine 
deniers—very fine threads—to make a sheer fabric which is beautiful 
but also has the strength required of curtain fabrics. 

If Fortisan is used in the warp or vertical strands, the filling or 
horizontal strands can be made of much heavier yarns to obtain 
desired effects. As an example, ask Dr. Coughlin to show you a typi- 
cal drapery fabric with Fortisan warp and acetate filling. The Forti- 
san constitutes only 9 percent by weight, but it imparts the unique 
qualities of strength nid sheetnees to this fabric. . 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, tell the record about it and we will all hear 
it. 

Mr. Covenun. Fortisan warp constitutes only 9 percent by weight 
of the fabric, yet the entire warp or lengthwise yarns is made up of 
this one fiber. Its essential duty, therefore, is taken care of by having 
only 9 percent of the fiber present. The filling yarns, the weaker 
yarns—in this case this is Fortisan warp and cellulose acetate filling— 
the cellulose acetate constitutes 91 percent of the fabric, but the 
fabric owes its beauty, its strength, and performance characteristics 
as much to the 9 percent present as to the 91 percent of the other. 

Here is another where we have 16 percent of Fortisan rayon in the 
warp, and acetate also in filling. It is evident from these two exam- 
ples out of many that a very small proportion of one fiber can con- 
tribute very important properties to fabric while constituting but a 
very small proportion by weight of the total weight of fabric. 

The Cuarrman. Both bills and the Wool Act eliminate less than 5 
percent or less. Is it possible with new developments that it might 
occur in a fabric with even less than 5 percent? 

Mr. Coventry. I doubt if it will get down that low. 

The Cuarrman. It could not 

Mr. Covenrin. It could not in my estimation 

The CuatrMan. Within the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Covenir. That is true. 
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The Cuatrman. It could be as low as 10? 

Mr. Coven.in. It is already in one of these as low as 9, and it is 
still a very important factor in the performance. 

I might mention that Fortisan—rayon—is not only strong yarn 
that can be used under the same conditions but there are other Fabrice 
where construction is very similar to that used today. 

Mr. Arsey. Dacron and several other new fibers have the same 
strong abrasion-resistant qualities which can be imparted by minor 
percentages to the whole fabric. 

The Cuarman. What is Dacron? 

Mr. Apsry. Is is a polyester fiber, one of the noncellulosic manmade 
fibers, one of the new fibers produced by the Du Pont Co. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any cotton or wool in it ? 

Mr. Apsry. It can be used as a fiber to blend with cotton and wool 
and other fibers just as the Fortisan is used to blend with acetate in 
the exhibit we just showed you. 

The Cuarmman. You see a great deal of advertisements of Dacron 
in summer wear, in clothing. That might contain some cotton and 
wool, or a mixture. 

Mr. ApsEy. It usually does, I think. 

The CuatrmaN. In a suit, for instance? 

Mr. Aprsry. Yes. 

The Cuamman. We are getting a liberal education on how to buy 
suits. 

Mr. Covueuuin. I might mention, Senator, that I saw a number of 
people looking for the label in their suits. The Wool Products Label- 
ing Act does not require that the label be sewn in. But at the point 
of sale there was a little hang tag which indicates the wool. Most of 
the reprocessed stuff goes into children’s clothing. 

Mr. Apsey. The factors which determine the value and richness of 
a fabric are not primarily the percentages of the different fibers em- 
ployed, but rather the weave construction, the dyeing, and the finish- 
ing employed. Large percentages of rayon or acetate, for example, 
are used in women’s dresses at all price levels, from the most expen- 
sive Paris creations to the cheapest housedresses sold in bargain base- 
ments. 

I would like to show you a few examples of what we mean here. Dr. 
Coughlin will show two very different rayon fabrics. One sells at 9 
cents a yard and the other at $2.77 a yard. I ask, Does it help the 
housewife to know that both of these fabrics are 100 percent rayon ? 

These fabrics were purchased Friday at random in stores in New 
York City. These are the up-to-date prices. 

Mr. Covenuttn. Both of these are 100 percent rayon. 

Mr. Arsry. Next we will show you an example of the same thing in 
cotton. We have two cotton fabrics, one of which sells at 25 cents 
a yard and the other at $1.29 a yard. And they are both 100 percent 
cotton, but the percentage has little meaning. 

The CuHamman. What is the reason for the great variance in price? 

Mr. Apsey. It is the weave and the finish, the construction. 

We will show one more example, this time in nylon. One sample 
sells at 94 cents a yard and the other at $2.34 a yard, and they are 
both 100 percent nylon. 

The Cuarrman. Is the reason for the difference in price the same 
there ? 
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Mr. Arsey. The same. The difference is the weave construction, 
finish and dyeing. 

Mr. Covexutn. It costs less to weave this. 

The Cuamman. This would cost more to produce than this? 

Mr. Apsey. Yes, sir. 

To point out to the consumer that such fabrics are 100 percent 
rayon, nylon, or cotton has a further unfortunate effect because it 
supports the false impression that a material consisting of 100 per- 
cent of any fiber is somehow superior to a blended fabric. In fact, 
the opposite is very often the case. By certain blends we get certain 
qualities that cannot be obtained from 100 percent of any one fiber. 

We also would ask you to consider the plight of the advertiser who 
has to try to write an appealing advertisement in a minimum of 
words and is compelled to consume valuable copy space with mean- 
ingless and boring statistics concerning the percentage by weight of 
each fiber present say, in a chic Paris creation. The aecukiaen throws 
up his hands in horror at this, and I think maybe the drafters of the 
Senate bill 1616 were aware of this fact when they exempted adver- 
tising from the percentage labeling requirement. 

I want to go on record here that we would very much favor the 
Senate version of section 4 (c) on page 9, which does not require the 
percentage of fibers to be specified in advertisements. 

The Cuarrman. That begins on page 8. 

Mr. Arsry. It begins on page 8, and goes to page 9. 

The Cuatrman. And the last line is: 

* * * except that the percentage of fiber present in the textile fiber product 
need not be stated. 

Mr. Apsey. That is right. 

Your committee has heard and probably will hear a good deal more 
about the unscrupulous advertiser who overemphasizes a fiber present 
only in insignificant quantities. Percentage labeling is not necessary 
to protect the public against this abuse. It is already well taken care 
of in the bill in both the Senate and House versions by section 
4 (b) (2), which absolutely forbids the naming, except as other fi- 
bers, of any fiber constituting 5 percent or less of the fabric. We feel 
that that point is well taken care of already in the bill and that per- 
centage idiuling of all other fibers in larger proportion is not neces- 
sary to accomplish this result. 

The Cuarrman. I am assuming this, but I assume that the rea- 
son that in these bills we use the percentage formula was that that 
was somewhat historic in the Wool Labeling Act ? 

Mr. Apsry. That is correct, but the opposite is historic in the trade 
practice rules of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Cxatrman. Probably using part of the Wool Labeling Act 
which established the percentage formula ? 

Mr. Arsey. Yes. I have no doubt that is the history of it, Mr. 
Chairman. Yet I don’t think it helps the consumer a bit. It can be 
misleading. Of course when the Wool Act was enacted these new 
fibers, like Dacron and so forth, and Fortisan, were not known, and 
they have developed the capacity by a very small percentage to give 
important qualities to a fabric. I think that changes the situation 
over what it was when the Wool Act was enacted. 
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Senator Lauscuz. Mr. Chairman, before we get too far away from 
the subject of these varying prices—you gave us the disparity in 
the prices between noncompatible goods. Let’s assume that you had 
a cotton of a specific weave and you had a synthetic of a specific weave. 
Can you give us the comparative prices that would prevail? That 
is, as nearly as you can get the same finished product, but one of cot- 
ton and the other of nylon. 

Mr. Covueuutn. The two lowest priced synthetic or manmade fibers 
are rayon and acetate. They also are the greatest in volume use. 
To make up comparable fabrics, say a twill out of all acetate or all 
rayon versus the same construction in cotton, assuming they are all 
made, all woven to the same construction, there would be very, very 
little differential in price in the final fabric. However, with the more 
expensive fibers, aalredints and the like, Dacron, nylon, and other 
fibers, or Orlon, for instance, if you had it 100 percent, the chances 
are that the price would be very much higher because the cost of 
the basic fiber in Orlon, Dacron, and nylon, is much higher than 
it is for cotton. 

The CHamman. When you say nylon, such as commonly used 
nylon stockings, is that all nylon? 

Mr. Coveutin. That is 100 percent nylon. 

The Cuairman, That is why, for a similar piecs of goods in some 
other type of material, that is why it is higher? 

Mr. Coveuuin. That is true ecahunb the basic price of the yarn 
to begin with is higher. 

The Cuatrman. Orlon is a trade name? 

Mr. Coueutrn. It is. 

The Cuarmman. Nylon is not a trade name? 

Mr. Coventry. It was, but it is now a generic name. 

The Cuairman. That is what I mean. Several brands use nylon 
for stockings ? 

Mr. Coveuurn. Yes. And Fortisan and Dacron and Orlon are 
registered brand names. 

enator Lauscue. Is there any dispute concerning the answer you 
gave to my question? If we called in some other expert might he give 
a different answer? Or are we to accept yours as gospel? 

Mr. Coucutirn. There are people here in the room who can answer 
that. 

Senator Lauscue. I don’t mean to answer it now. 

Mr. Apsey. I think Dr. Coughlin means to give you the truth as he 
understands it, but there are always differences of opinion. 

Senator Lauscueg. I understand that. I am not implying anything. 

Mr. Apsey. Senator Lausche, I want to make one thing clear. In 
wishing to have percentage labeling removed we do not wish to have 
fiber tieasttRoation removed, We are in favor of naming the fibers in 
order of predominance. So that if you had the same construction, 
let’s say, as you said in your question, of cotton and nylon, it would 
be stated in the legal as we would like to see the bill, it is cotton or 
nylon. But we wouldn’t wish it to say the percentage. We think 
that if there is a blend, it would be misleading to say the percent- 
age. But if the fibers are named in order of predominance, the con- 
sumer gets the information that she needs. 
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The Cxuarrman. In other words, as I understand you, you would 
say that this cloth is part cotton, part nylon, or part whatever it is! 

Mr. Apsry. Yes. It contains, if it is three, cotton, rayon, and 
Dacron, and it would mean it had more cotton, if you named the cot- 
ton first. But it wouldn’t get down to exact percentages which could 
be misleading as we see it. 

We have attached as exhibit B to our written statement some pro- 
posed amendments to the bill which we believe would accomplish the 
points that we have made. 

I have just one more point, and this relates to procedure. 

Our last objection to the bill is to the provisions of section 8, which 
permit the Commission to go into court for a temporary injunction 
even before it has filed a complaint setting forth the acts which it 
charges constitute a violation of law. By this means it can enjoin a 
company from selling its products in interstate commerce for as long 
a time as the Commission sees fit to wait before filing a complaint and 
prosecuting it to a final order. 

As long as the injunction is in force it will achieve all that the Com- 
mission may be seeking, without the necessity of spending time, ef- 
fort and money necessary to complete its investigation and file its 
complaint. We think this is a temptation to abuse. We don’t say 
that it would be abused but we don’t think it is good legislation to 
put it into law. 

Presumably an injunction before filing a complaint will be sought 
only in those cases where the Commission is not yet in a position to 
allege or prove all the facts necessary to support a complaint. Other- 
wise, it would file a complaint. 

Supposedly, they will support the complaint by affidavits no doubt, 
but there can be no full-scale trial on a hearing for a temporary 
injunction and the company might be placed under injunction for 
years without ever having an opportunity to know the full details 
of the charges against it, or to cross-examine the witnesses against 
it, or even to preserve relevant testimony. We feel that the Commis- 
sion should be required to serve a complaint before being able to 
enjoin the respondent from selling its product in interstate commerce. 
This is no more than is required in ordinary equity suits before a 
temporary injunction can issue, and we have suggested an amendment 
to accomplish this result as exhibit C to our written statement. 

Unless there are some questions, Mr. Chairman, that is all that I 
have to say except to thank the committee for hearing us and putting 
us on early this morning. We appreciate it very much. ; 

The Cuatrman, I want to ask this, to get it clear: Your suggestion 
as to labeling is—rather than percentage, because of the new tech- 
nological developments in the use of fibers which you point out in 
some cases by the use of a small amount can mean more than a great 
amount in the ultimate value of the textile—that there should be a 
requirement that would state what was in the garment or the textile 
in the order of the predominance ? 

Mr. Arsry. That is correct, and that is what the Federal Trade 
Commission has found sufficient with respect to rayon, acetate, silk, 
and linen in the rules that are enforced today. 

The Cuarrman. And you think it would be natural for a consumer, 
if he looked at the tag or label which said “This cloth contains wool, 
dacron, linen, and silk” he would naturally think that wool would 
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be the predominant ingredient and that as you got to the end that 
would be the least predominant? You think that is natural with the 
consumer ¢ 

Mr. Arsry. I think so. The first one named makes the most im- 
pression, and of course if that became a general rule and was followed 
generally it would soon become known that that was the proper 
interpretation of it. 

The Cuairman. Rather than say X percentage wool, X percentage 
this, or that? 

Mr. Arsry. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Your testimony is that particularly in this new 
field of all these different types of fibers, both natural and synthetic, 
that it might tend to be more misleading in some cases than it would 
be clarifying ? 

Mr. Arsey. Plus the fact that it is very cumbersome and extremely 
difficult to use all these statistics in advertising a product. That is 
an important point, too. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s go back to the case I used. Do you think 
a fellow should say “Come down and buy our wool suits” and not tell 
you what kind they are ¢ 

Mr. Arsry. No; I don’t. I think that is one reason why the Wool 
Act should be superseded, while preserving this provision about re- 
processed and reused wool. I think wool should be exactly the same. 
I don’t see why the consumer should not be protected in wool adver- 
tisements as well as in others. They can take the situation where wool 
is blended with some other product under this act. Which will 
prevail, the products of this legislation or the Wool Act as to adver- 
tising? We don’t know. It is confusing. That confusion should be 
eliminated. 

The CHarrman. Because, in any event, a wool suit is not generally 
an all-wool suit ? 

Mr. Coventry. As far as the outer shell is concerned it is not all 
wool. 

The CuatrMan. How about linen ? 

Mr. Covucuurn. You can make linen suits with some less. 

The Cuarrman. That doesn’t mean it is a better product, because 
it might be a better product because it is not completely all wool or 
all linen or all cotton. 

Mr, Coueuirn. That is very true. 

Senator Lauscne. How many different acts do we have covering 
different types of material ? 

Mr. Apsey. If you are talking about acts rather than 

Senator Lauscne. You have the Wool Act. 

Mr. Arsry. You have only the Wool Act unless you want to include 
fur, which is not a textile product. That is the only act. We have 
eight different sets of trade practice rules promulgated by the Federal 
eae Commission which govern specific industries under the Wool 

ct. 

Senator Lauscue. Is that in the Wool Act, or in addition to the 
Wool Act ? 

Mr. Apsry. In addition to the Wool Act. 

Senator Lauscur. Then you have the act governing the sale of 
woolen garments and clothing? 
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Mr. Arsey. Yes. 

Senator Lauscne. Then you have one general act which gives the 
Federal Trade Commission the authority to adopt rules and regula- 
tions governing different types of products. 

Mr. Apsry. That is done under the Federal Trade Commission 
rules. 

Senator Lauscur. What have they done with regard to cottons 
under that act ? 

Mr. Apsey. Nothing. 

Senator Lauscue. Could something be done under it ? 

Mr. Apsry. Yes. But these rules are worked out by the Federal 
Trade Commission in collaboration with the industry, and they don’t 
do it unless the industry is willing to goalong. If there are abuses in 
the industry, the Federal Trade Commission will call a hearing or a 
conference of members of the industry to discuss the desirability of 
agreeing on trade practice rules, and after the members of the 
industry meet and work it out with the Commission these rules will 
be promulgated. I assume, without knowing, that there was never 
a agreement on rules for the cotton industry. 

Senator Lauscur. When was the Wool Act passed ? 

The CHartrman. 1940. 

Senator Lauscur. Does that predate the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act? 

The CHarran. No. 

Senator Lauscun. So that the general fair trade practices was 
passed originally. Following that came the Wool Act, and now we 
have this proposed textile act. 

The Cuarrman. And in some rare cases the general provisions of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act spill over. 

Senator Lauscuz. We probably will be taking up separate acts on 
separate items. 

Mr. Apsry. If you had a fiber with theraueptic qualities I assume 
the Food and Drug Act would apply. 

The Cuarmman. There is a fiber advertised for that. 

Mr. Apsey. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, did I understand there were eight 
specific items that were covered under the Trade Commission rules. 

Mr. Arsey. Yes. There are eight different industries covered by 
Federal Trade Commission rules relating to fiber identification. 

Senator Payne. Do you have those ? 

Mr. Apsey. Yes; I have them. 

Senator Payne. Would you put them in the record ? 

Mr. Arsgy. Yes; I will: The rayon and acetate rules, silk rules, 
linen, handkerchief fabrics, hosiery, hand-knitting yarn, upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, and umbrellas. Have I named eight? 

Senator Payne. Yes. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonD (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Apsey, 
and Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. W.C. Daniel, of Dan River Mills. 

A Vorce. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Daniel was asked to come back be- 
cause of a pressure of work. 

Senator Lauscue. I think the chairman said that he would call 
Mr. Sloan as the next witness. 
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Senator THurmonp. Mr. Sloan, will you come forward, please. 
This is Mr. O. T. Sloan. 


STATEMENT OF 0. T. SLOAN, ON BEHALF OF THE VARIETY STORES 
ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. SCHINDEL 


Mr. Scuinveu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as the executive di- 
rector of the Variety Stores Association, may I introduce our witness, 
O. T. Sloan, of Sanford, N. C., and may I ask permission to sit at the 
witness table with him ¢ 

Mr. Stoan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is O. T. Sloan, and I am president of Macks 5-10-25-cent stores, head- 
quartered in Sanford, N. C. I am testifying for the Variety Stores 
Association which has 735 member companies operating some 8,000 
stores in all parts of the country. 

The best way for me to explain the opposition of variety store re- 
tailers to H. R. 469 and S. 1616, the textile fiber products indentifica- 
tion bill now under consideration, is to tell you how this would affect 
my company which has 32 stores in small communities in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia. These stores average 
about $100,000 in annual volume. They are nice, small stores serving 
our customers well enough so that our company grows as our section 
of the country grows. Our stores are typical of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other variety stores. Some are smaller, some are larger, but 
the hundred-thousand-dollar store is legion. 

We sell a substantial quantity of textile products, probably a bit over 
$1 million worth at retail in a year. Most of this is lower or popular 

rice merchandise—clothing and accessories and some textile home 
urnishings. 

As you gentleman know, the merchandise in our variety stores is out 
on top of the counter so the customer can see it, pick it up, examine it 
and make sure it is what she wants. Many of the textile products we 
sell are not individually packaged. They are sold from bins, counter 
fixtures, shelves, or hangers. The great volume of this merchandise 
is priced below $1, though some higher-priced items, say up to $5 are 
being sold. 

I have been in the retail business all my life. I have been a store 
manager and I have bought merchandise. One of my present duties 
is to act as the general merchandise manager of my company, so I 
think it is fair to state that I know more about soumelinsdians about 
general merchandising, than most people do—more than the average 
customer. I don’t see how this textile labeling bill will help me or 
my company do a better job of buying good, reliable merchandise for 
our customers. 

We buy from reputable and established sources. But more im- 
portant than that, like all other good retailers we stand behind every- 
thing we sell. If it doesn’t wear or wash or if it fades or is unsatis- 
factory in any way, we make good. Having a label on every textile 
product is not going to tell our customers whether it will wash or 
should be dry-cleaned, whether it needs a hot iron or one barely warm. 
This is the information the public wants and it is what we try to tell 
them but a label as would be required in this bill won’t help. It won’t 
tell me as a retailer or it won’t tell my customers anything that will 
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help us make better buys. I am a merchant, not a chemist or a scien- 
tist. Frankly, I don’t understand the value of technical fiber informa- 
tion and I know enough about my customers to assure you that they 
won’t understand it either and what’s more they won’t be interested 
So this is my first point, mandatory content labeling of all textile 
products of the kind sold in our stores is not needed. 

Next, I cannot help but be concerned about the practical application 
of the proposed textile labeling bill. Please bear in mind that I am 
talking about inexpensive, nonpackaged merchandise made of textiles: 
How are we going to see that the label showing the fiber content or 
any other label or price ticket stays on the merchandise? 

I brought some things with me to illustrate what I mean. I would 
like to show you how difficult it would be for a merchant to see that 
every item is properly labeled or tagged. First, I have a man’s hand- 
kerchief which we sell for 10 cents. The hem of this handkerchief 
doesn’t lend itself to a sewed-in label. About the only way this could 
possibly be labeled is with a little gummed sticker. It is awfully hard 
to keep it on. These handkerchiefs are piled high on the counters 
and bins, and these little stickers come off. And the responsibility in 
this bill would be with us to keep that sticker there. 

Next is a lady’s handkerchief which certainly fits into the same 
category. There again we just don’t see whether the woman or man 
buying these handkerchiefs, whether they care what the fiber content 
of it is. How we are going to keep it on there we don’t know. 

Here is a dish towel which we sell for 10 cents, also. We sell many, 
many thousands of dozens of them. There again it would be awfully 
difficult to do that on these 10-cent items. You gentlemen might have 
thought there were no 10-cent items in 10-cent stores anymore. I 
think I have some proof that there are a few left. 

Here is a pair of small child’s pants, underpants, that we sell great 
quantities of. This sells for 29 cents on our counters. There again 
we think it would be very difficult to keep a label on that garment. 

Senator Payne. Could I ask, Mr. Chairman, if I might, what are 
the labels that are on there ? 

Mr. Stoan. There aren’t any. 

Mr. Scurnvext. There is a gummed ticket of the price on the man’s 
handkerchief which is subject to counter wear. It comes off easily. 
It is just this little thing. There is a gummed ticket on this for 10 
cents, but again, with counter wear, it comes off. And there is a pin 
ticket here, which on lighter merchandise would tear, and, in any case, 
is not permanent enough to withstand just the normal handling by 
customers. 

Senator Payne. What I was getting at, you do tag or put some- 
thing on each item that is on sale ? 

Mr. Scuinvev. We do, sir. The point is that we can’t make them 
stay on, no matter what we try on this inexpensive merchandise. 

Mr. Stoan. These are tags we put there ourselves after the mer- 
chandise comes into the store. 

The proposed law requires that every piece of textile merchandise 
sold in our stores be labeled. The House-passed bill requires that 
the box be labeled, but that doesn’t help when the merchandise is sold 
loose. The great volume of inexpensive merchandise that I am con- 
cerned about gets counter wear. Customers handle it. The tag, 
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ticket, or label which will stay on the merchandise, yet be easy for the 
customer to remove, has not yet been designed. It doesn’t exist. 

How in the world can we live up to the requirements of this pro- 
posed law ¢ 

I was in favor of flammable fabrics legislation because it was de- 
signed to protect the public from danger. I am perfectly willing 
to do my part to help out in a good cause, even when it costs my 
company money. But I ask you please not to enact a law which 
thousands of stores won’t possible be able to keep from breaking. 

Perhaps there are some higher priced items of merchandise which 
should be labeled to show fiber content. As a merchant I don’t think 
so, but my personal experience is with popular-prices lines. Let me 

make a personal suggestion. If you gentlemen think that textile 
labeling is in the publie interest, write a specific Gane into the 
law for all articles of merchandise priced below $5 at retail. 

I know we have heard considerable testimony on suits. I can see 
where a man’s suit or a lady’s coat or expensive dress, perhaps, where 
the fiber content would be of some help. But I don’t see, gentlemen, 
where the customers who buy the type of items that. we have here, 
these bulk low-priced, inexpensive items, I don’t see where that is 
important. 

Other objections to any textile labeling bill have or will undoubt- 
edly be raised. Some folks have talked to us about amending the 
proposed bill. As a working retailer in a modest-sized company 
which has comfortably small store units, I don’t see the need for 
textile labeling and I earnestly ask that you do not enact a law with 
which my stores and so many others cannot conform. 

I hope you will reject or amend H. R. 469 or S. 1616. 

On my own behalf and for the Variety Stores Association for 
which I have appeared in opposition to the Textile Labeling bill, 
thank you for giving me this opportunity to be heard. And ‘thank 
you for hearing me early this morning. 

Senator Tuurmonp. It is a pleasure to have had you here. 

Senator Lausche, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Lauscur. I have none. 

Senator THurMonb. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have none. 

Senator Lauscue. If there are any other witnesses to testify in the 
affirmative on this bill, I would like to hear their views to this pro- 
posal that articles of a lesser price than $5 be exempted. 

The CHatrMan (presiding). We will try to proceed as fast as 
possible. 

Mr. Sloan, I apologize for not being here when you testified, but 
I couldn’t help it. 

Mr. Warnke, representing the Soft Fibers Manufacturers. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL WARNKE, OF COVINGTON & BURLING, WASH- 


INGTON, D. C., ON BEHALF OF SOFT FIBRE MANUFACTURERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Warnke. Thank you, Senator. My name is Paul Warnke. I 
am with the law firm of Covington and Burling, with offices at 701 
Union Trust Building, in Washington. We are counsel for the Soft 
Fiber Manufacturers’ Institute. 
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The membership of the Soft Fiber Manufacturers’ Institute sup- 
ports H. R. 469 or S. 1616, but we feel that it should be amended 
in a minor respect. 

We have submitted a written statement of our views which I ask 
to be included in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be included in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT oF Sort FisreE MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE ON H. R. 469 
This statement is made on behalf of the Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute, 


a trade association of the spinners of jute, flax, and hemp yarn in the United 
States. The institute has offices located at 9 Rockefeller Plaza in New York 


City. 

The membership of the Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute consists of 13 
companies, accounting for 95 percent of the domestic jute yarn production. 
Plants of institute members are located in 13 States throughout the United 
States. 


The soft-fiber manufacturers have a direct and important interest in the 
provisions of H. R. 469. We support fully the basic purposes of the bill. We 
believe that it is most desirable that American consumers have full information 
about the content of textile products where appearance, durability, and serv- 
iceability is dependent upon the nature of the fiber or fibers used. In our 
opinion, rug and carpet backing—which is the most important end use for 
jute yarn—is just such a product. 

We therefore urge that rug backing should be covered by the disclosure 
requirements of H. R. 469. The backing of a rug is basic to its structure. 
The yarn used in making it becomes an integral part of the rug itself. The 
rug may be made either by weaving the surface material together with the 
backing fiber or by tufting it to the backing. In either case, the type of fiber 
used for the rug backing significantly determines its wearing qualities, its ap- 
pearance, and its feel, known in the trade as “hand.” In addition, the backing 
fiber controls the ability of the rug or carpet to withstand dry cleaning or 
laundering. 

The Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute is, therefore, unable to understand 
why, in section 12 (a) (6) of H. R. 469, backings of floor coverings are ex- 
cluded from the requirements of the act. Indeed, we feel that this exemption 
may be inadvertent or may reflect a confusion in terminology and that the 
product intended to be exempt is rug paddings or rug cushions rather than 
backings. 

Nothing that we have been able to find in the House hearings on H. R. 469 
and the similar bills considered by the House last spring and summer reveals 
any basis for the exclusion of backings for soft surface floor coverings. Ac- 
cording to Congressman Smith, who introduced H. R. 469, the exemptions in 
section 12 are intended for either items “which have an inconsequential textile 
fiber content” or those “where the disclosure of fiber content is not necessary 
for the protection of the consumer” (House hearings, p. 26). As explained 
by the National Cotton Council, the exemptions are intended to avoid requiring 
“identification of parts of products not important to consumer usefulness” 
(House hearings, p. 48). Backings of soft surface floor coverings certainly 
do not meet these descriptions. Their fiber content is of the utmost importance 
to the consumer. 

A soft surface floor covering is a total entity whose durability, appearance, 
and performance is equally dependent upon the materials and construction 
of the face and the backing. Traditionally, carpet and rug backings have been 
made of jute fiber. Jute yarn is uniquely desirable for this purpose because 
of its tensile strength, its stretch resistance, its softness and flexibility, its resist- 
ance to wetting, and its natural fibrous characteristics. When woven or tufted 
together with whatever material is used for the surface of a rug or carpet, 
it provides a composite whole that assures the consumer of years of useful 
and decorative life. 

The jute-spinning industry, represented by the Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ 
Institute, produces annually 53,700,000 pounds of jute yarn for use in carpet 
and rug backing, in a dollar value of $16 million. Soft surface floor covering 
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backing is the most important end use for our yarp and utilizes almost two- 
thirds of our total production of jute yarn and rove. 

Within recent years, a growing amount of floor covering has been manufac- 
tured with backings that contain substitutes for jute yarn. The common 
replacement is paper yarn. This substitution for the traditional jute yarn sig- 
nificantly affects the characteristics of the floor covering of which the backing 
is a part. 

The Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute believes that, under the basic philoso- 
phy of this bill, the consumer has a right to know when paper has been substi- 
tuted for jute yarn in rug backing. Sinee this may affect the strength, dura- 
bility, wearning qualities, and lasting appearance of the item, the interests of 
the consumer demand that this substitution be disclosed. Furthermore, this dis- 
closure is necessary to protect the competitive position of those producers who 
use jute in making their rugs instead of the cheaper paper yarn. 

Paper yarn for rug and carpet backing was a wartime substitute. During 
World War II, Federal regulations prohibited the use of jute for nonessentials 
such as rugs and reserved it for products vital to the war effort. Since the war, 
although the jute formerly directed to essential war purposes has again been 
made available for rug and carpet manufacture, some carpet weavers and tufters 
have continued to substitute paper yarn for jute in much of their production. 
From 1950 to 1957, the percentage of paper yarn supplied to United States 
carpet weavers for backing increased from about 13 percent of the total to 
almost 30 percent. 

The use of paper for rug and carpet backing is thus increasing. The soft fiber 
manufacturers believe that American consumers are entitled to know whether 
the rugs they buy are woven with paper yarn backing in place of the jute yarn 
they have been accustomed to obtain. 

There can be no question of the fact that paper yarn is not the equivalent of 
jute yarn and that it is not therefore a matter of indifference to the consumer 
whether the rug backing is made of paper or jute. Tests by the members of 
our institute reveal that the tensile strength of jute is about twice as great as that 
of paper yarn. As indicated in schedule A, the comparative breaking strength 
with a yarn size of 14 pounds per spindle of 14,400 yards is 18 to 20 pounds in 
the case of jute and only 8 to 10 pounds in the case of paper. Considering the 
stresses and strains to which carpets are inevitably subjected, this difference 
in tensile strength is in itself adequate reason why the consumer should be let 
know which of these two fiber materials has been used in the rugs offered for 
sale. 

Other differences are almost equally significant. The greater strength of jute 
yarn means that it will exhibit little elongation under stress. Therefore car- 
peting made with a jute yarn backing can be cut, fitted, and seamed with greater 
precision and, in use, will perform far more satisfactorily. It will remain flat 
on the floor with a minimum of buckling, rippling, and distortion. It will 
also cut more cleanly as well as hold stitches and grip seams in superior fashion. 

As the same time, a rug backing yarn made of jute is softer and far more 
flexible than one made of paper. This gives the carpet woven or tufted with 
jute yarn as the backing material a better quality, with fuller body and a better 
“hand” than one woven with paper backing. It insures better fit of carpeting 
on stairs or wall-to-wall. The strength and flexibility of jute yarn and its 
naturally fibrous texture result in better consolidation of the backing with the 
fiber used for the facing and a more cohesive finished product than is true 
when paper yarn is used. 

In still another respect, the fact that a rug is woven or tufted with paper 
yarn rather than jute as the backing material is of great importance to the 
consumer. In his opening statement at the House committee hearings, Repre- 
sentative Smith pointed out that “still another group, the service industries, 
which include the laundries and dry cleaners, strongly favor fiber identification, 
because only by disclosure of fiber content can they be sure how best to launder, 
to clean, and to press textiles of various types.” (House hearings, p. 24.) 

A letter from the New York Neighborhood Cleaners Association to the House 
committee similarly emphasized the importance to the consumer of labeling that 
would enable cleaners to determine how best to clean a textile item without 
harming it. Jute, which is a bast fiber produced by a retting or steeping process, 
has great wet strength and will withstand water and cleaning solvents without 
shrinking or stretching out of shape. Paper, as the committee knows, has no 
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such natural characteristics and a rug backing made with paper yarn, unless 
special care is used, may be injuriously affected by laundering or dry cleaning 
with a resulting deterioration or destruction of the rug of which it is a component 
part. 

The necessity for label disclosure of fiber content is magnified when the 
reverse side of the rug is given a latext coating by the manufacturer. Then it is 
difficult to tell jute from paper by simple inspection. The rug may therefore 
be purchased by the consumer and washed or dry cleaned by the professional 
cleaner in ignorance of the fact that it contains paper yarn. 

All these considerations show why rug and carpet backing should be covered by 
H. R. 469. On the other hand, the soft-fiber manufacturers see no counter- 
vailing considerations that would justify the exemption of backings from the 
fiber disclosure requirements of H. R. 469. The bill, the House hearings, and 
the report of the House committee indicate that carpets and rugs are definitely 
covered. Every carpet must have a label identifying its fiber content. At the 
hearings, Congressman Smith, who introduced the bill, explained that the carpet 
industry considered it “desirable to be covered under labeling legislation.” 
(House hearings, p. 27.) The representatives of the National Cotton Council 
of America also emphasized that carpet manufacturers want “mandatory labeling 
so their customers will know what they are getting.” (House hearings, p. 42.) 
Because under the bill carpets will all carry a label indicating of what fiber the 
rug facings are composed, elimination of the exemption for backings would not 
even require an additional label. Such an amendment would merely mean that 
the consumer would know both that the facing contains wool, cotton, or some 
man-made fiber, and that the other and equally important part of the rug, 
the backing, is made of jute, of paper yarn, or of cotton. 

But under H. R. 469 in its present form, only when some synthetic or substitute 
fiber is used in the rug facing must this be revealed by the label. Because of the 
exemption in section 12 (a) (6), the carpet manufacturer who uses paper yarn 
in his rug backing may do so without informing the consumer. The substitution 
of paper for the natural, traditionally employed, and expected backing fiber is 
of equal importance to the consumer. 

The fact that the substitution of paper for jute in rug backings is not a 
matter of indifference to consumers is made evident by the somewhat fanciful 
names that are typically used to describe paper yarn. It is often called something 
like kraft fiber cord. Where such materials are used in rug facings or in other 
textile products, H. R. 469 will require that their generic names be shown on 
the label. This is provided for in section 4 (b) (1). Under section 7 (c), the 
Federal Trade Commission is authorized to establish the generic names for 
manufactured fibers and we have ro doubt that the Commission will see to it 
that when paper yarn is used in textile products it is identified as such, so 
that the consumer can exercise an intelligent choice. But every consideration 
that dictates disclosure of the use of paper yarn in other textile products 
logically compels the same disclosure in the case of backings for soft surface floor 
coverings. 

For these reasons the jute spinners of the Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute 
feel that Congress should not exclude rug and carpet backings from the labeling 
requirements of the bill. We venture to suggest further that what should 
properly be exempted under section 12 (a) (6) is not backings, which are part 
of the rug itself, but rug paddings, which are designed to be placed under rugs 
and carpets and which therefore receive no direct wear. 

The members of our institute sell jute waste to producers of rug padding. 
In addition, one of the companies in the institute also makes paddings for rugs. 
Consideration of the difference between these products makes it clear that, 
while the fiber content of the entire rug is a matter of genuine consumer inter- 
est, that of the padding is not. 

There are, as the committee knows, many types of rug and carpet paddings. 
Some are made of rubber. Most, however, are felted masses of hair and a 
variety of fibers, which are given waffled surfaces and are often coated with 
a latex material to prevent skidding. 

Rug paddings receive no direct wear and thus need not be constructed to 
withstand the friction to which carperts and rugs themselves are subjected. 
A rug pad provides bulk and bounce, it cushions the impact and increases the 
wearing qualities of the rug. Rug paddings thus serve a function analogous 
to that of upholstery stuffing, exempted under 12 (a) (1), and the filling or 
padding incorporated in a product “primarily for structural purposes and not 
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for warmth” as exempted by 12 (a) (4). The nature and relative amounts of 
the fibers used in the rug padding is a matter of complete indifference to the 
consumer. Even appearance is not a real consideration, since the padding is 
destined to serve unseen. 

Necessarily, if manufacturers of rug padding were to be required to label 
their products to show the exact percentages of the various fibers used, sales of 
eard waste from jute spinning would be curtailed. In the manufacture of 
rug padding, the proportions of the various types of fibers used vary greatly 
with market conditions. At certain times, for example, there may be an abun- 
dance of jute card waste. At such times, rug pads may consist very largely 
of jute fiber. When this type of waste is in short supply, higher percentages of 
other types of waste fibers are employed. The interests of the consumer, we 
believe, are best served by leaving the rug-padding manufacturer free to utilize 
materials that permit the product to be manufactured at the lowest cost.. Under 
the competitive conditions that prevail in that industry, this will insure the 
lowest prices to the consumer. 

As a practical matter, compliance with the detailed provisions of H. R. 469 
in the case of rug padding would be wholly impracticable. It is worth noting 
that section 4 (b) (2) of the act recognizes that a deviation from the percent- 
ages stated on the label is not to be considered a misbranding when it results 
from unavoidable variations in manufacture despite the exercise of due care. 
The nature of rug paddings and the conditions of their manufacture mean that 
variations must be the rule rather than the exception. 

We therefore urge that H. R. 469 be amended in the interests of full consumer 
information and intelligent buying judgment, to provide that rug backing, as 
part of the rug, is to be subject to the same labeling requirements as the rug 
facing. At the same time, the inclusion of rug paddings, which are not part 
of the rug, which receive no direct wear and which are neither laundered nor 
dry cleaned, is not necessary in the interests of consumers and any attempt 
to apply the bill’s requirements to this kind of product would be wholly 
impracticable. 

We suggest that both of these desirable changes can be readily achieved by 
a simple amendment of section 12 (a) (6). We propose that this section be 
changed to read: 

(6) paddings or cushions for use under flood coverings ;”’. 


SCHEDULE A.—TENSILE STRENGTH OF JUTE AND PAPER BACKING YARNS 


Tensile strength figures, believed to be typical for carpet backing yarns, have 
been obtained by regular testing methods as follows: 

Yarn size: 14 pounds (per spindle of 14,400 yards): jute yarn, breaking 
strength, 18 to 20 pounds; paper yarn breaking strength, 8 to 10 pounds. 

Mr. Warnke. I would like at this time to highlight what our opinion 
is and then comment briefly on our recommendations. 

The membership of the Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ Institute is about 
13 companies with plants in 13 States of the United States. We repre- 
sent 95 percent of the jute yarn production of the United States. We 
are weavers of jute, flax, and hemp yarns, 

We support the bill because we believe that H. R. 469 or S. 1616 
provides the consumers with desirable information as to the content 
of products in which the fiber content determines the serviceability, 
the wearing qualities, or the appearances. 

We feel, however, that the exemption which is presently included in 
both of these bills which would exempt the backings of floor cover- 
ings from the coverage of the act, is inconsistent with the basic 
purpose of the bill. 

We certainly are pleased with the statement of yesterday of Con- 
gressman Smith in which he indicated that this exemption may have 
been included in error, because of the fact that we think that rug 
backing is exactly the sort of a product in which identification of the 
fiber content is of great importance to the consumer. 
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The backing of a rug is basic to its structure. A rug or a carpet is 
an integral unit. It is composed of the facing and of the backing. The 
backing is either woven together with the facing in the case of a woven 
rug, or else the facing material is tufted to the backing in the case of 
tufted rugs, which are a growing part of the industry. 

The Crarrman. Is that padding, too, that you put under a rug? 

Mr. Warnke. No; this is separate from padding. 

The Cuarrman. It is not a pad that you put under it ? 

Mr. Warnke. No. In fact, Senator, our opinion is that possibly 
this exemption was intended to apply to padding rather than to back- 
ing. In other words, backing, being an integral part of the rug itself, 
we feel comes squarely within the purposes of this bill. 

The CHarrman. When it was first mentioned, I was thinking in 
terms of padding. 

Mr. Warnke. The padding is, of course, a separate unit. It is sold 
separately from the rug itself. But the backing, we feel determines 
the wearing quality, the handling characteristics, and very properly it 
determines how the rug should be either dry cleaned or laundered. 

There is nothing that we have been able to find in the hearings on 
H. R. 469 and similar bills considered by the House that gives any 
basis for the exclusion of backings for floor coverings. ‘The test1- 
mony at that time was that the exemptions are intended to exclude 
products that have either an inconsequential fiber content or else 
products in which the disclosure of the fiber content is not necessary 
for the protection of the consumer. 

Certainly rug backing does not meet either of these descriptions. The 
rug backing is entirely fiber, so that the fiber content is dominant and 
the wearing qualities of the rug and the cleaning characteristics are 
determined by the backing equally with the front. 

The traditional backing ber for carpets and rugs has been jute. 
For most of the last century jute yarn has been the product that has 
been used in rug backing. We feel that jute yarn is uniquely quali- 
fied for purposes of rug backing. This is because of its strength, its 
resistance to stretch, its resistance to wetting, and also its naturally 
fibrous texture that insures a more tightly consolidated whole. 

The major product of the jute spinning industry is jute carpet 
nee Naturally we are interested in having the fiber content of 

ackings revealed by labeling. But we feel that it is equally im- 
portant for the consumer to have this disclosure. 

Within recent years a growing amount of the floor covering has 
been manufactured with substitute yarns in the backing. The com- 
mon replacement has been paper yarn. In our opinion, this substi- 
tution is significant as far as the characteristics of the rug or carpet 
are concerned, and we feel that the consumer is entitled to know 
whether paper has been used instead of jute. 

We don’t object to the growing competition of paper yarn. We 
just feel that the consumer and the rug manufacturers and we as 
jute spinners are entitled to protetcion which is in this bill which 
merely insures that the consumer knows what the product is and 
what the product is made of. 

Paper yarn came into the rug and carpet backing field originally 
as a wartime substitute. During World War IT the Federal regula- 
tions prevented the use of jute for anything except essential wartime 
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roducts, so at that time paper yarn was used. It has continued to 
. used and it is in increasing use at the present time. 

Paper and jute yarns are not interchangeable for purposes of 
manufacturing rug backing. They have different characteristics. 
Our tests show, for example, that the tensile strength of jute yarn is 
approximately twice that of paper yarn. Jute yarn has a char- 
acteristic of little elongation under stress. Therefore a carpet that is 
made with jute yarn as backing can be cut and fitted and laid with 
little distortion. This is particularly important of course when it 
comes to something like wall to wall carpeting. 

At the same time, a rug backing yarn made of jute is softer and 
more flexible than one that is made of paper. This means that it 
can be fitted into place more readily. I have here some samples of 
rug backing manufactured both with paper yarn and with jute yarn. 
These I think illustrate what I mean by an integral whole. 

In addition I have another sample that has a latex backing. This 
latex, when added to the backing of the rug of course makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to tell by superficial examination whether there is 
jute yarn or paper yarn in the backing. 

One very practical reason we feel for identifying the type of fibers 
that are used .in the backings of rugs is the problem of the professional 
dry cleaner. It was pointed out by Congressman Smith at the House 
hearings that one group that very much favored this type of legisla- 
tion were the service industries, the people who were engaged in 
laundering and dry cleaning textile products, It is extremely im- 
portant that a dry cleaner know whether a rug has paper yarn or 
jute yarn in the backing. With proper care, the paper yarn can be 
cleaned. However, if the dry cleaner does not know—and with this 
latex it sometimes is extremely difficult to know—the special care that 
is needed may not be given and the result may be deterioration or 
destruction of the product. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, a rug is no better than its backing? 

Mr. Warne. We feel that the backing is of equal importance to the 
facing of the rug. It is all one rug, it is all one unit. In addition to 
that, the fact that it is one unit brings up another point that we think 
is very important, and that is in addition to these considerations that 
we believe tend toward the inclusion of rug backing within the cover- 
age of the bill, the fact that the facing is already included means that 
there is going to be a label on the rug anyway. So that there is no 
added burden on the manufacturer, as far as including the backing is 
concerned, since the same label can be used to disclose the entire fiber 
content of the product. As a result the type of inconvenience that the 
last witness testified to would not be applicable at all if this amendment 
were made to the bill. 

The fact that the substitution of paper yarn for jute yarn is of im- 
portance to the consumer is brought out we believe by the fact that 
sometimes fancy names are used for paper yarn. It is not usually re- 
ferred to as paper. It is usually referred to as “kraft cord” or “kraft 
fiber cord.” Under the provisions of both bills, when the fiber material 
is disclosed, it will have to be disclosed under a generic name. The 
Federal Trade Commission is given authority under section 7 (c) to 
establish the generic names for manufactured fibers. 
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We assume that if it is on what is known as a fiber rug, in other 
words, a rug that doesn’t have the wool surface, something like a sisal 
rug, when paper yarn is used there presumably under the bill in its 
present form it would have to bear a label that indicated that it was 
made of paper yarn. We feel that when paper yarn is used on the 
the backing of a woven or tufted rug, that it is equally important and 
that there is fully as much reason for disclosing to the consumer what 
the fiber content 1s. 

There is one additional point that the Soft Fibre Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute desires to make. As I have indicated in response to your ques- 
tions, Senator, there is a distinctive difference between a rug backing 
and ¢ rug padding, or what is sometimes known as a rug cushion. The 
backing is part of the rug itself. The padding is not really a floor 
covering, it is under there to increase the wearing qualities of the floor 
covering itself. 

The members of the institute sell what is known as jute card waste, 
a by-product of the manufacturer of jute yarn, to the manufacturers 
of rug paddings. In addition, one of the members of our institute 
manufactures rug paddings. The difference essentially between a rug 
backing and rug padding in terms of the objectives of this act is that 
the fiber content of the rug pad has absolutely no influence on how it 
wears. A rug pad has just the purpose of providing bulk and a 
bouncy surface. It is never even visible. 

In the case of something like wall-to-wall carpeting, it wouldn’t 
even have to be a homogenous whole. - It has to have just sufficient 
strength so that it can be handled and transported and laid. But there 
is no reason why the consumer should have any interest in what the 
exact fiber composition is. 

In other words, in our view rug pdding falls in the same category as 
the types of things that are presently exempted under section 12 of 
both S. 1616 and H. R. 469. 

The CHatrman. And you suggest an amendment to 12 (a) (6), 
“paddings or cushions for use under floor coverings.” 

Mr. Warnke. In place of the present exemption for backings of 
floor coverings. 

The Cuarrman. You would change the wording there ? 

Mr. Warnke. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. It accomplishes the same purpose. 

Mr. Warnke. Yes, sir. We feel possibly something like rug pad- 
dings may already be excluded under section 12 (a) (3) of S. 1616. 
I believe it is 12 (A) (4) in H. R. 469. We are clear that rug pad- 
dings are not intended to be used, but we are afraid that the present 
exemptions are not broad enough to clearly exempt them. If you 
will notice, section 12 (a) (3) of S. 1616 has an exemption for filling 
of padding incorporated in a product primarily for structural pur- 
poses and not for warmth. 

This is a type of padding; but, of course, the language here about 
padding used for warmth appears to be applicable to garments, rather 
than to something like a rug padding. 

As the committee undoubtedly knows, there are various types of 
rug padding. One common one is a rubber pad. Certainly the rub- 
ber pad does not come under the act. The other type is a combina- 
tion pad. Its very name indicates the nature of the product. It is 
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a mixture. It is a mixture of primarily waste fibers and hair. This 
is, of course, a sanitary product because in its processing it is subject 
to considerable heat and it is sterilized. But the nature of the Pe 
uct makes it clear that it is unimportant to the consumer to know 
what exact percentages of fibers are in it. 

In addition to that, the manufacturing processes that are involved 
would make it wholly impracticable for any rug-padding manufac- 
turer to attempt to disclose what these percentages are. The rug 
paddings are made out of waste fibers and out of such things, gen- 
tlemen, as jute bagging. The jute bagging itself is not uniform in 
its characteristics, and other things such as jute butts and sometimes 
old carpeting is included in the rug padding. These are mixed in a 
continuous process manufacturing. The mixture varies even within 
a single roll; in order to achieve uniform characteristics there has to 
be an expert who stands there and watches the resulting product and 
tries to insure its uniformity. But no label could ever be devised 
which would be applicable to any single rug pad. Indicating per- 
centages would be impossible since you don’t know what the exact 
percentages are in constituent materials that go into the rug. 

The Cuarrman. You favor the bill, but you think that the rug and 
carpet backing should be covered, and you clarified any misunder- 
standing there might be on the misconception about what a carpet 
backing is. On rug padding you think they should be exempted, 
and you suggest an amendment or change of the wording of paddings 
and cushions for use as floor coverings. 

Mr. Warnk&e. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Warnke. I would like to leave these samples of rug paddings. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Next we have Mr. Miller of the Foreign Textile Association. Is he 
here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Roland Jones, president of the American Retail Federation. 
Mr. Jones has a very short statement. Then we will recess until this 
afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND JONES, JR., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
RETAIL FEDERATION 


Mr. Jones. As the statement said, my statement is brief. I ex- 
pressed the hope that the ideas which are submitted will be helpful to 
this committee. 

The CHarrman. I am sure they will be, because the retail business 
is vitally affected by the objectives of this bill—or the practical ap- 
plication of the bill, I would say, rather than objectives. 

Mr. Jones. For background: The American Retail Federation is 
a federation of 38 statewide associations of retailers and 31 national 
retail associations, representing through their combined membership 
more than 800,000 retail establishments. A list of the association 
members of the federation is attached to this statement. 
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The subject before the committee today is the Smith bill (H. R. 
469) which is proposed as— 

An act to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false ad- 
vertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products. 

No one could quarrel with this as a purpose. The concern of the 
retail industry is whether the bill would actually carry out this pur- 
pose, or whether it would lead to real confusion and hardships all 
along the line from the producer of the textile fiber to the ultimate 
consumer. 

I do not pretend to be an expert in textile fibers, whether natural 
or synthetic, nor am I an expert in the articles which are manufac- 
tured from these fibers. I am simply here to discuss with you some 
of the problems which the retail industry believes will arise from 
the passage of the wrong kind of a labeling bill. 

This is an important bill. It would affect every retailer, no mat- 
ter how large or how small, who sold even one line of a textile article. 
There are far more of these than-you would think. The 1954 Census 
of Business shows that there are 1,401,993 retail establishments in the 
country, excluding eating and drinking places. Of these, 246,670 are 
in the general merchandise, apparel, and home-furnishings groups 
and would certainly be affected. In addition there are many other 
retail stores which sell some textiles as a side line, grocery stores, 
hardware stores and drug stores. There are 365,027 of these which 
probably would be affected as well. It would be safe to say that a 
bill of this kind potentially affects nearly one-half of the retail stores 
in the country. It is important, therefore, to get the right kind of a 
bill, one which will accomplish its purposes without undue hardship 
to anyone, even if that means more time and effort in studying and 
drafting such legislation. 

I should like to say right here that retailers are just as interested 
in protecting their customers as anyone else could be. Many of them 
have grave doubts, however, whether this bill will actually protect 
their customers. Certainly it will not give them all that they need in 
purchasing textile products. 

The retail industry is confused as to the real purposes and as to the 
merits or demerits of the bill. There is no clear expression of opinion 
on these subjects. However, in talking with various members of the 
industry and their representatives, I have gathered a number of 
specific objections to specific provisions of the bill. These I would 
like to present to you for your consideration together with a sugges- 
tion as to how these and probably many others, which will be pre- 
sented to you during these hearings, can be overcome. 

First, as to the specific objections. 

Who is responsible for the label? The final responsibility of seeing 
that a label is actually on the goods when sold to the customer rests 
with the retailer. But who is responsible for putting that label on the 
merchandise in the first place? Obviously the retailer cannot be held 
responsible, since he has no way of being certain of the fiber content 
of the merchandise. Perhaps 3 or 4 retailers in this country 
have testing laboratories which could tell the contents, but they are 
certainly the exception. The manufacturer who made the article is 
the only one who can state what the fiber content is, and the full re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the item is correctly labeled should be on 
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him. Section 3 (d) (5) of the bill, which bears on this point, is not 
clear. It exempts from the labeling requirements any textile fiber 
product— 

until such product has been produced in the form intended for sale or delivery 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Proponents of the bill say that this is intended to mean the manu- 
facturer. Then why not say so, by adding after the word “produced” 
the words “by the manufacturer”? This would make it very clear that 
the obligation for labeling the article rests, where it should rest, upon 
the manufacturer who has the primary responsibility. 

There has been some argument, Mr. Chairman and Senators, as to 
the meaning of the word “generic.” You can get a number of opinions, 
but Webster’s latest dictionary has a biologic: ul definition which has 
not pertinency here, and the second cne, which I think applies to its 
use in this connection, the definition is general as opposed to specific. 
So we don’t know exactly what the word “generic” means in this bill 
and how it would be interpreted, and we suggest that some further 
consideration be given to make it clear. 

Our people certainly think that labeling of long chemical names 
will have no real meaning to the average consumer. 

On the other hand, the trade names dacron, nylon, and so forth, do 
come to have meaning through long experience in this area. 

What’s in a name? The bill provides (in section 4 (b) (1)) that 
each label and in all advertisements the fibers present in the article 
must be shown by their generic names. This presents little difficulty 
in the case of natural fibers, but will cause trouble for many of the 
new manmade fibers. Will it really help the consumer, or anyone 
else, to cumber the labels with six-sy llable chemical names? It might 
be a boon to the makers of labels, since labels may have to be twice 
as large, and hence cost more, but will it really benefit anyone else? 

The country of origin provision: Section 4 (b) (4) of the bill re- 
quires that, in the case of an imported textile fiber product, the label 
must show the country where the textile fiber product was processed 
or manufactured. Present customs regulations require that finished 

roducts must be marked so as to show the country of origin. The 
fill goes much farther, since a textile fiber product is defined as mean- 
ing fiber, y yarn, or finished or semifinished merchandise. Thus this 
provision w ould include items which were made in this country of im- 
ported fabric, and it would be possible that the fiber in this case had 
been processed in one country and manufactured into fabric in an- 
other. Would there be two countries of origin in this case? Retailing 
can see no point in such an extension of the principles of present 
customs regulations, except a wish on the part of some to help the sales 
of domestic products. 

Advertising could be cumbered by unnecessary information. Sec- 
tion 4 (c) provides that in the case of a written advertisement, if any 
disclosure or implication of fiber content is made, the advertisement 
must show the constitutent fiber or combination of fibers designating 
each fiber by its generic name in the order of predominance. 

The Caiman. Mr. Jones, there—for the purpose of the record— 
you are speaking of the House bill? 

Mr. Jonrs. That’s right. 


25109—58——_7 
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The CuatrmMan. The Senate bill does have an exemption ? 

Mr. Jones. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. So I gather that if a bill were to be passed, you 
would prefer the Senate version as to this particular point? 

Mr. Jones. On this point; yes, sir. 

Normally in promotions retailers do state the fiber content of an 
article, but they should not be forced to do so. It would be far 
simpler if they were required to include in all advertisements, written 
or oral, a statement to the effect that all items are labeled correctly 
as to fiber content. To compel a retailer in all written advertisements 
to state all fibers, particularly by their generic name, would clutter 
up advertising, hurt promotions, and quite probably force the retailer 
to omit other information which the customer would really like to 
have. 

I suggest that the labeling requirements for manufacturers under 
this proposed legislation forecloses any need for the advertising pro- 
visions contained there in for the reason that the presence of the 
required label on the textile amply informs the consumer. To repeat 
the requirement in advertising becomes unnecessary for the reason 
that the consumer is fully advised of the fiber at the retail counter— 
the point of decision to buy or not to buy. 

As to packaged goods, section 4 (e) would allow a label to be affixed 
to a package, instead of to each item in a package, in cases where the 
textile product is intended to be sold to the ultimate consumer in 
that package. Manufacturers very often package items in two, three, 
or perhaps as much as a dozen lots, intending that the package shall 
be sold to the consumer as such. However, in many such cases the 
retailer finds that in order to move the items more quickly it is better 
merchandising to break the package and sell the items individually. 
Under the terms of the bill the retailer could not do this unless he 
assumed the responsibility of supplying an individual label for each 
item on the package. Therefore, since the manufacturer should have 
the full responsibility of labeling, he should be required to label each 
individual item, and not be allowed to force the retailer to assume this 
responsibility. 

Informative labeling has a long history in this country. I recall 
my participation in behalf of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists in the long battle which preceded the passage of the Cope- 
land bill which modernized informative labeling in foods and drugs. 
That statute stands today as a landmark of progress in the protection 
of the consumer from the health standpoint and from false and mis- 
leading advertising. This law was successful in meeting the evils 
which were apparent and today the cases of violation are few and 
far between. 

There was no effort at any time during the pendency of food and 
drug legislation to extend regulation to the retail industry. 

The CHatRMan. Right there and Drug 
Act is very strict because of things people take into their body rather 
than wear—they do have what you are suggesting here: A druggist 
could have a bottle of pills, for example, say 500 in a bottle as it comes 
from the manufacturer, and the manufacturer would put on the label 
exactly what this was, what was in it, and everything else, but the 
druggist could sell 50 of those pills out of that bottle? 
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Mr. Jonrs. The drugstore where I was raised is still in the family, 
and that is almost a nonexistent matter today. 

The Cuarman. Nobody could do it without violating the law. 

Mr. Jones. The point is that druggists don’t sell pills out of a ce on 
and put them in a box and sell them to customers except under 
scription. The Food and Drug law takes care of that particular la als 
ing part. Druggists today, in over-the-counter sale of pills or the 
common household remedies, do no packaging. 

The CuarrmMan. They don’t particularly like to do it but I don’t 
think they would be in violation of the law if they did, if they sold a 
portion of a bottle that was adequately marked. The consumer would 
know what he was getting. 

Mr. Jones. That's right. A druggist, if he did that today, I think 
would be very sareful to let the customer know what was in the 
tablets. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; they would be very careful. In the food busi- 
ness, cans, for example, are sufficiently labeled. 

Mr. Jones. The food business today is overwhelmingly a package 
business. 

Responsibility for informative labeling was placed exclusively at 
the manufacturer and producer level. The only onus on the retailer 
was that if he purchased misbranded goods they were subject to 
seizure. We can find no real necessity to depart from this precedent 
in the matter of textile fiber product labeling. 

This completes the objections to the bill which have been brought 
to my attention. Doubtless you will have many others offered to you 
in the course of these hearings. For this reason I should like to be 
permitted to offer a suggestion to the committee. I believe that many 
of the objections which have been and will be offered to the bill could 
vanish if all interested parties, proponents and opponents, manu- 
facturers and retailers through their representatives, could be brought 
together under the auspices “of this committee. Differing points of 
view can be reconciled, agreements reached, and misunderstandings 
eliminated far better at a conference table than in the more formal at- 
mosphere of a hearing before a Senate committee, which cannot go 
much farther than statement and rebuttal. I strongly urge this com- 
mittee to call such a conference. I will gladly accept the responsibil- 
ity to bring in the various retail groups which are interested in this 
subject. I am sure that the manufacturers associations can do the 

same. Controversies offen disappear in the light of full understand- 
ing. I believe that it could happen in this instance. 

That « ‘ompletes my statement. 

The Cuarmman. I think your idea is a good one. It would save us a 
lot of time and trouble. Unfortunately, this is about the only way 
that we can handle it as a practical matter—to have the proposed legis- 
lation in front of us and hear what the interested parties have to say. 
If we could be helpful in suggesting that all the interested parties infor- 
mally meet some place else and come up with some compromise or sug- 
gestions and work out the controversies in the bill, we would be the 
happiest people in the world. 

Mr. Jones. The only value of the suggestion is that I think there is 
a good chance that it would narrow the area of controversy. 
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The Cuairman. This bill has been before us since last August. It 
passed the House in August. I was hoping that during all these months 
some of these people would be getting together. 

Mr. Jones. There have been some informal ones, but not with any 
real effort to have a little give-and-take in this picture. It wouldn’t 
take over 2 or 3 days of delay at the utmost to make the try. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, Mr. Jones, the census of the 
retail federation is that you want the words, “By the Manufacturer” 
inserted after the word “produced” on page 6, so that would nail it 
down to the manufacturer ; and then the question of the generic names 
you suggest should be cleared up ? 

Mr. Jonrs. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You also think there is no reason to require the 
name of the country from which it is imported, in textiles? 

Mr. Jones. Not in addition to the present customs regulations. 

The Cuairman. In products that are not finished ? 

Mr. Jones. Finished products that come in, in consumer form, are 
now required to have the country or origin. 

The Cuarman. That’s right. 

Mr. Jones. As far as the raw material, I have no opinion. 

The CuarrmMan. Customs require marking a given crate or article: 
“Made in X country,” but sometimes it doesn’t follow through in each 
individual item. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. It should, but it is awfully hard to enforce. 

You also favor the Senate version of the bill which would exempt 
the advertising. That is a specific recommendation you have. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Payne. No; I think he has made some very constructive 
suggestions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I have none. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

(The lists of the associations, as above referred to, are as follows :) 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
Arizona Federation of Retail Associations 
Arkansas Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
California Retailers Association 

Colorado Retailers Association 

Delaware Retailers Council 

Florida State Retailers Association 
Georgia Mercantile Association 

Idaho Council of Retailers 

Illinois Retail Merchants Association 
Associated Retailers of Indiana, Inc. 
Associated Retailers of Iowa, Inc. 
Kentucky Merchants Association, Inc. 
Louisiana Retailers Association 

Maine Merchants Association, Inc. 
Maryland Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
Massachusetts Council of Retail Merchants 
Michigan Retailers Association 

Minnesota Retail Federation, Inc. 
Mississippi Retail Merchants Association 
Missouri Retailers Association 
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Nebraska Federation of Retail Associations, Inc. 
Nevada Retail Merchants Association 

Retail Merchants Association of New Jersey 
New York State Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
North Carolina Merchants Association, Inc. 
Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants 
Oklahoma Retail Merchants Association 

Oregon State Retailers Council 

Pennsylvania Retailers Association, Inc. 

Rhode Island Retail Association 

Retail Merchants Association of South Dakota 
Retail Merchants Association of Tennessee 
Council of Texas Retailers Association 

Utah Council of Retailers 

Virginia Retail Merchants Association, Inc. 
Associated Retailers of Washington 

West Virginia Retailers Associated, Inc. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


American Retail Coal Association 

Associated Retail Bakers of America 

Association of Family Apparel Stores, Inc. 

Institute of Distribution, Inc. 

Mail Order Association of America 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Association 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores 

National Association of House to House Installment Companies, Inc. 
National Association of Music Merchants, Inc. 
National Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers 
National Association of Retail Grocers 

National Association of Shoe Chain Stores 

National Council of Business Mail, Ine. 

National Foundation for Consumer Credit, Inc. 
National Industrial Stores Association 

National Luggage Dealers Association 

National Retail Farm Equipment Association 
National Retail Furniture Association 

National Retail Hardware Association 

National Retail Merchants Association 

National Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants Association 
National Shoe Retailers Association 

National Sporting Goods Association 

National Stationery & Office Equipment Association 
National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Association, Inc. 
Retail Jewelers of America 

Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distributors of America, Inc. 
Super Market Institute, Inc. 

Variety Stores Association, Inc. 

Women’s Apparel Chains Associations, Inc. 


The Cramman. We finished all the witnesses we were supposed to 
hear yesterday except one. Mr. Crowder, are you here ? 

Mr. Crowber. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And Mr. Roistacher, of the bedding manufacturers. 

We will recess until 2:30 when we will hear these 2 witnssses and 
we will go on with as many as we can this afternoon, subject to con- 
ditions on the floor. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuamrman. The hearing will be in order. We will proceed. 
It will be difficult to get any other Senators here because they are 
calling for constant quorums on the floor. We have so many witnesses 
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I think I will go ahead. I know some of you gentlemen will appre- 
ciate that. We will hear from Mr. J. A. Crowder at this time. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. CROWDER, ON BEHALF OF THE BOSTON WOOL 
TRADE ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crowver. With your permission, I would like to have inserted 
in the record my full statement and I will summarize our position. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. A. Crowder. 
I am an attorney in the law offices of Clinton M. Hester, this city. I am ap- 
pearing here today on behalf of the Boston Wool Trade Association and the 
National Wool Trade Association, for which we are Washington counsel. 

The members of the two associations which we represent here today supply 
the woolen and worsted manufacturing industry of the United States with ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the wool which it consumes. The Boston Wool Trade 
Association, which has been in existence for a half century, is the trade asso- 
ciation of members of this industry in the New England area. The National 
Wool Trade Association is, as its name implies, nationwide in scope. 

Our members buy wool at the ranch or abroad, sort it, classify it as to type 
and grade, process it through the cleaning operation known as scouring, and 
perform all other services necessary to prepare the raw wool from the sheep's 
back for use by manufacturers. In addition some of our members perform 
the early stages of manufacture known as combing and topmaking, which pre- 
pare the wool for manufacture into yarn. The function of the wool trade is to 
act as a connecting link between the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer. 

We appear here today in support of S. 1616 and H. R. 469, which extend the 
principal of mandatory fiber identification to textile products composed of fibers 
other than wool. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act, which requires informative labeling of tex- 
tile products containing wool, has been in existence for 18 years and has in our 
judgment proved its merit both from the standpoint of the consumer and the 
standpoint of the industry. We are pleased to note the contemplated extension 
of the principle of this act to the labeling and advertising of other textile fiber 
products. 

We think it is today more important than ever before that the consumer be 
afforded full and accurate information identifying the fiber or blend of fibers 
comprising the textile products which he buys. This is because the consuming 
public today has available to it a greater variety of fibers, natural and synthetic, 
and blends of fibers, than ever previously. The consumer has, in our opinion, 
a right to know what he is getting; and the producer of the fiber has both a 
right and a corresponding responsibility to have his fiber identified on the label 
and in the advertising of the products into which it is manufactured and in 
which it is sold. 

At the hearings held last year before the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee on H. R. 469 and other bills relating to textile fiber product identification, 
support was registered by certain industry groups for proposals which would 
have amended or repealed the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. These pro- 
posals were not accepted by the committee or the House. 

In view of the possibility that similar proposals will be made to this com- 
mittee during the current hearings, we join with the National Wool Growers 
Association in reiterating our unalterable opposition to repeal or weakening 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the Federal Trade Commission’s position that 
repeal of this act would be a “serious mistake.” (Letter: Chairman Gwynne 
to Hon. Oren Harris re H. R. 5605, dated April 4, 1957.) 

Discussion of the merits of the Wool Products Labeling Act revolves about 
two principal issues. The first of these issues is whether it is justifiable to re- 
quire, as the act does, that the presence of reprocessed or reused wool be speci- 
fied on the label of the product in which such wool appears. 

The arguments currently being urged in opposition to the requirement that 
reprocessed and reused wool be designated, were fully aired before this commit- 
-_ os the hearings which preceded enactment of the Wool Products Label- 
ng Act. 
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These arguments were considered and rejected by a majority of this com- 
mittee and by the Congress. 

In the past 17 years the American consuming public has grown accustomed to 
expect that it will be informed, by the label, of the presence of reprocessed or re- 
used wool in a garment. 

To deprive the consumer of this information which he, through 17 years of 
experience, has grown to expect—and which we believe he has a right to ex- 
pect—would seem to us to be manifestly unfair. 

Nor do we believe that the wisdom of preserving this statutory requirement 
is lessened in any degree by an alleged difficulty in detecting the presence of 
reprocessed wool in falsely labeled imports of wool products from abroad. A 
Federal Trade Commission witness testified before the House committee last 
year that the Commission knows of no such imports, but that he has been given 
expert opinion that the presence of such reprocessed fibers could be detected by 
laboratory analysis. 

In any event, we suggest that difficulty of enforcement in one limited area 
is not a valid reason for repeal of a statute of general applicability which pro- 
vides abundant benefit to the mass of the people. 

The second issue concerning the Wool Products Labeling Act is whether or 
not uniformity of labeling requirements for all textile fiber products is to be 
desired. We submit that uniformity is very much to be desired, in the interest 
of both the manufacturer and the consumer. 

Yet we suggest that the proper method of achieving uniformity is not to scrap 
the Wool Products Labeling Act, then apply to all textile products including 
wool products a looser set of standards—thereby sacrificing the advances made 
by the Congress 17 years ago when it enacted the Wool Act. 

It seems to us that the Congress would be rendering a fine service to the con- 
suming public of the United States and to the entire textile industry if it were 
to achieve uniformity by extending to all textile products the very worthwhile 
labeling requirements embodied in the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

This would be substantially accomplished if the Congress were to enact the 
labeling provisions of S. 1616 and H. R. 469 with a simple amendment which 
would apply across the board the requirement that the presence of reprocessed 
and reused fibers be disclosed on the label. 

Such an amendment has been proposed by the principal producers of syn- 
thetics, Du Pont and Chemstrand. And the reasons which make imperative 
the requirement of disclosure of the presence of reprocessed and reused wool are 
equally applicable in our opinion to the other natural fibers and synthetic fibers. 

Adoption of this amendment would, we believe, be an achievement which would 
reflect substantial credit on this committee and the Congress in the eyes of 
the American public and the overwhelming majority of the textile industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this oppor- 
tunity of presenting our views to you. 


Mr. Crowper. I am J. A. Crowder, appearing on behalf of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association and the National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, the members of which supply the woolen and worsted manu- 
facturing industry of the United States with approximately 90 per- 
cent of the wool which it consumes. Our members are those who buy 
wool from the producer, prepare it for manufacture, and a number 
of our members perform the early stages of manufacture of wool. 

We appear here today in support of S. 1616, and H. R. 469 which 
extend the principle of mandatory fiber identification to textile prod- 
ucts composed of fibers other than wool. The Wool Products Labeling 
Act which requires informative labeling of textile products contain- 
ing wool has been in existence for 18 years and has in our judgment 
proved its merit both from the standpoint of the consumer and from 
the standpoint of the industry. We are pleased to note the contem- 
plated extension of this act to the labeling and advertising of other 
textile fiber products. We wish to reiterate before this committee 
our unalterable opposition to any weakening or repeal of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act and in particular that provision of the act 
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which requires disclosure of the presence of reprocessed and reused 
wool. 

We agree with the Federal Trade Commission’s position that re- 
peal of this act would be a serious mistake. 

That, in summary, is our position, Mr. Chairman. I thank you 
for your time. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. I appreciate your being so brief. I 
as sure we understand the position of your group. 

Mr. Crowper. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller? He is not here apparently. 

Next we have the bedding manufacturers, represented by Mr. Albert 
Roistacher. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT S. ROISTACHER, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BEDDING MANU- 
FACTURERS 


Mr. Rotstacuer. Mr. Chairman, I am Albert S. Roistacher, and I 
am assistant general manager of the National Association of Bedding 
Manufacturers, a trade association established in 1915. ‘The members 
of this association produce, we estimate, in excess of 80 percent of the 
mattresses and boxsprings sold in this country and approximately 60 
percent of the dual-purpose sleeping furniture such as convertible 
sofas, studios, couches, sofabeds, and chairbeds. 

Our position on H. R. 469—and all my remarks, Mr. Chairman, are 
directed to that bill—is that if this legislation is enacted the outer 
coverings of the products of our industry should be exempted from its 
labeling requirements because such labeling is not necessary for the 
benefit of the consumer of our products and would be of little or no 
value to him—certainly not enough to justify the very heavy burden 
it would impose on bedding manufacturers. 

The National Association of Bedding Manufacturers is not opposed 
to the truthful labeling of bedding products. Since its inception, 
more than 42 years ago, one of our most important functions has been 
to foster and promote such labeling. Today 39 States and the District 
of Columbia have bedding laws requiring such labeling, and our asso- 
ciation has either sponsored or actively supported most of these laws. 
It should be emphasized, however, that these laws require the label to 
show the contents of the mattress or boxspring or other bedding prod- 
uct. None of them require the fiber content of the outer coverings to 
be disclosed. In fact, since the laws permit the labels to bear only 
information specifically set forth in each law, they prohibit the fiber 
content of the outer coverings from being shown on the bedding law 
label. Therefore, if bedding products are subject to the act, EH. R. 
469 would require the bedding manufacturer to place an additional 

label on each item. 

Section 12 (a) exempts from the provisions of the act (1) uphol- 
stery stuffing and (2) outer coverings of furniture. We believe these 
exemptions should be left in the act. 

One of the reasons for the exemptions is the unwarranted burden 
that would otherwise be placed on furniture manufacturers. Since 
other segments of the furniture industry either have testified, or will 
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testify, on this point, and since their testimony will apply in most 
respects to bedding manufacturers, we shall not burden the record by 
repeating the same arguments. Instead we will limit our testimony to 
the application of these exemptions to bedding products. 

The first exemption, upholstery stuffing, evidently applies to mat- 
tresses and boxsprings as well as to furniture, since the contents of 
these articles all come under the category of upholstery stuffing. As 
I have just pointed out, the bedding law label required by the vari- 
ous States and the District of Columbia would have to ockven the 
contents, which consists of the upholstery stuffing. 

The point I would like to raise for olarifeatian is whether the sec- 
ond exemption, outer coverings of furniture, also applies to mat- 
tresses and boxsprings. In my mind there would be no doubt that it 
does were it not for section 2 (g) of the act. 

A mattress or boxspring is just as much a piece of furniture as a 
sofa or chair. To demonstrate that this coincides with the official 
viewpoint of the United States Government, I offer in evidence a 
copy of Bulletin MC-25A, published by the Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, which reports the 1954 Cen- 
sus of manufacturers statistics on household furniture. 

(The above mentioned document is on file with the committee.) 

Mr. Rotsracuer. I would like to direct the committee’s attention 
to the cover of this publication. You will note that under the gen- 
eral heading “Household Furniture” is listed the various categories of 
furniture included in the report. These are: wood furniture, not 
upholstered; upholstered household furniture, which includes dual- 
purpose sleeping furniture, one of our industry products; metal 
household furniture; mattresses and bedsprings, which includes box- 
springs; and household furniture not elsewhere classified. 

I would also like to invite the committee’s attention to page 25A-1 
of bulletin MC-25A. That bedding products are considered to be 
furniture is clearly shown by the text at the start of the report on 
that page which reads as follows: 

This report shows 1954 Census of Manufactures statistics for establishments 
primarily engaged in manufacturing household furniture classified into each of 
the following industries: * * * 

The listing following this statement is the same as the one on the 
cover and includes mattresses and bedsprings and upholstered house- 
hold furniture. 

I hope I have not belabored the point, because I think it fairly 
obvious that the term “furniture” includes bedding products and 
that the exemption accorded to the outer coverings of furniture would 
apply to the outer coverings of mattresses and boxsprings. 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t belabored the point, but just because 
the census includes it doesn’t necessarily make it so. 

Mr. Rotstacner. No, but normally furniture means a piece of 
household equipment of that type. 

The Cuarrman. The objective of the census and the objective of 
this legislation are entirely different for classification purposes. 

Mr. Rorstacuer. That I can’t argue. 

The Cuatrman. The fact that somebody in census made it in this 
category doesn’t mean it is so necessarily. 

Mr. Rorstacner. That may well be. 
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_ The Cuarrman. It means that they, for census purposes, included 
it. 

Mr. Rorsracuer. The term “furniture” would normally include 
mattresses and boxsprings. 

The Cuarrman. It doesn’t make any difference what it is called 
or what category it comes under, if it should be labeled for the pro- 
tection of the consumer, it should be labeled. If it shouldn’t, I don’t 
care what classification it is. 

Mr. Rorsracner. That is the point we will get to, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrMan. Some of the most inconsistent catgeories are in 
the Census, In fact, it almost becomes humorous to “look at some 
of them. 

Mr. Rorsracner. We think this is a very consistent, classification. 

But you will see why I have emphasized it when we look at section 
2 (g) of the act which defines “household textile articles” that must 
be labeled in accordance with the act if made in whole or in part of 
fabric. 

Section 2 (g) reads as follows: 

The term “household textile articles” means articles of wearing apparel, 
costumes and accessories, draperies, floor coverings, furnishings, beddings and 
other textile goods of a type customarily used in a household regardless of 
where used in fact. 

It is the inclusion of the plural word “beddings” in this definition 
that creates the difficulty because it is not clear what it means. 

In our industry the word that refers to our products is “bedding” — 
in the singular. The name of our trade association is National Asso- 
ciation of Bedding Manufacturers—with “bedding” again in the sing- 
ular. When the Bureau of the Census wishes to distinguish our 
products from other household furniture it refers to them as bedding 

roducts. And I may say that the Bureau is not the only one that 

oes that, Mr. Chairman. That is general usage. The term “bed- 
dings” is never used in our trade. 

It is my impression that department store people sometimes use 
the word “beddings”—in the plural—to refer to articles like sheets, 

illoweases, and blankets, all of which may be used in making up a 
bed. My opinion is that it is to such items, and not to mattresses 
and boxsprings, that section 2 (g) is meant to refer. This opinion 
is supported by the fact that the other articles listed in the definition 
are all “textile goods” such as wearing apparel, costumes, draperies, 
and floor coverings. These articles are entirely, or primarily, made 
of fabric, whereas there are no articles listed in which the fabric is 
a relatively minor constituent of the article, as is the case with mat- 
tresses and boxsprings. In any event, the section is ambiguous and 
should be clarified. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BEDDING MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1958. 
Re hearings on H. R. 469 


Mr. Harotp I. BAYNTON, 
Chief Counsel, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. BAyntTon: I have just received some information from the staff of 
Congressman Smith, who sponsored H. R. 469 in the House, which I think will 
be helpful to the committee in connection with my testimony this afternoon. 
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On page 4 of my mimeographed statement I discussed the meaning of the 
word “beddings” as it appears in section 2 (g) of H. R. 469 and expressed the 
opinion that it is meant to refer to articles like sheets, pillowcases, and blankets 
rather than mattresses and boxsprings. 

Congressman Smith’s staff informs me that my opinion is correct and that in 
fact the drafters of H. R. 469 meant the word “beddings” to refer to sheets, 
pillowcases, and blankets. 

You, of course, are in a position to verify this statement so that the committee 
may recognize the need for clarification of section 2 (g). Possibly, instead of 
simply deleting the word “beddings” from section 2 (g), as I recommended, it 
may be better to replace this word with the specific items intended to be included 
in the definition. 

Cordially yours, 
Avert S. RoOIsTACHER, 
Assistant Ge neral Manager. 

Mr. Rorsracuer. I would like to make just one more point in sup- 

ort of our position that mattresses and boxsprings should be exempted 
Pron the provisions of H. R. 469. 

The purpose of the act is to protect consumers against misbranding 
and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products. 

The CratrmMan. Right there I think we should get this in perspec- 
tive. It is the purpose of this particular act; but that doesn’t mean 
that the act couldn’t be enlarged to cover all kinds of things. 

Mr. Roisracuer. I agree with you. 

The Curatrman. In fact the Department of Commerce suggests that 
we take the Wool Labeling Act, the Fur Labeling Act, and this pro- 
r»osed act, and have an overall act, labeling everything that should be 
labeled. 

Mr. Rotstacuer. That is correct. 

The CratrMan. That is regardless of category. 

Mr. Rotstacuer. The point of my argument which I am getting 
to is that regardless of the general inclusion of the act, we think these 
products should be exempted. 

The Cuamman. There may be a lot of things in this act which 
shouldn’t be in there, too. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rotstacuer. The act can be of benefit to the consumer who 
decides whether to buy one of several competing products primarily 
on the basis of fiber content. It also has obvious application where 
a knowledge of the fiber content is helpful in order to launder, dry- 
clean, or iron the product without damaging it. None of these situa- 
tions apply to mattresses and boxsprings. 

Fabric used as the outer covering of mattresses and boxsprings is 

called ticking. Bedding manufacturers select tickings, not on the 
basis of fiber content, but on the basis of style and construction. 

The Carman. What are tickings generally made of ? 

Mr. Rorstacuer. It varies. It can vary from 100 percent cotton to 
very fancy types of fabric with metallic stripes in and that sort of 
thing. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that most of it is either cotton or 
a cotton base ? 

Mr. Rorstracuer. Cotton is one of the main constituents, Mr. Chair- 
man. Rayon and other synthetics do enter into it to a great degree. 

They select styles they think will appeal to the consumer, and con- 
structions that will give the consumer long service. They seldom 
know the fiber content of the tickings they use. 
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The advertising appeals used to sell mattresses and koxsprings to 
the consumer are comfort, health, degree of firmness, durability, spe- 
cific types of construction, and smartness of the ticking. Fiber con- 
tent of the ticking is not one of the appeals used. To demonstrate 
this I offer in evidence a number of advertisements. 

First are some ads I tore out of recent issues of Life Magazine. 
Here is one by Simmons. Please note that the only references to the 
ticking are the statements, “durable striped cover” and “long-wearing 
cover.” There is no reference to the fiber content. 

Next is an ad of another nationally advertised brand, Serta. I can 
find no reference to the ticking in this one. 

Then there are two ads by Sealy, also a nation: ally advertised brand. 
In one ad the only reference to ticking is, “smart woven stripe tick- 
ing.” The other ad speaks of the “beautiful carnation cover,” but 
does not mention fiber content. 

Here is an Englander ad that also appeared in Life. There is no 
reference to the ticking. And here are copies of two more Englander 
ads, neither of which mentions ticking. 

This sheet contains proofs of mats furnished to retailers—we get 
down to the retail ads—by a relatively small manufacturer, Orders 
Mattress Co. These ads are run in the local newspapers by the re- 
tailers. Please note that the only claim made about the outer cover- 
ings is “lovely damask ticking.” 

This one is a proof of a national ad placed by Restonic, a group of 
smaller manufacturers. The ticking is not mentioned. 

This is a proof of an ad used by retailers who sell Restonic products. 
The ad emphasizes features such as button-free surface, extra-firm 
innerspring, reinforced insulation and luxurous upholstering but says 
nothing about the ticking. 

These two Spring Air advertisements are used nationally. They 
make no mention of the ticking. 

Here is a Syleon ad which stresses the ticking, but what is being 
stressed is the style, “a soft dove blue, delicately spiced with gay 
Parisienne scenes,” not the fiber content. These other Sylcon ads 
don’t mention ticking at all. 

The Cuatrman. | suppose that mattresses could have buttons on 
it and nobody would care. 

Mr. Rotsracuer. I suppose so. 

And finally, we have two sets of retailers’ ads furnished to its dealers 
by Sealy. Please note that the ads on their high- quality, $79.50, mat- 
tresses and boxsprings do not mention the ticking at all, while those 
covering the lower-priced promotional merchandise refer to it as 
“smart woven stripe ticking” and in some ads as “extra long wearing,” 
but do not say a word about the fiber content. 

If more proof is needed, we can furnish the committee with an 
almost infinite number of additional advertisements. I trust these 
exhibits are sufficient to demonstrate that manufacturers of mattresses 
and boxsprings do not use the fiber content of the ticking as a selling 
feature and that such fiber content is not one of the factors in which 
consumers are interested when purchasing these articles of bedding. 
If the consumer were interested, you can be certain that all these ads 
would be placing emphasis on this feature, as is the case with clothing 
and other textile articles whose fiber content the consumer may want 
to know. 
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This brings us to the final question: How would it benefit the con- 
sumer to know the fiber content of the outer coverings of mattresses 
and boxsprings ¢ 

In our opinion it would not benefit him at all. The boxspring, 
which is under the mattress, does not come into direct contact wit 
the user. The mattress is covered with a mattress pad and a sheet. 
Neither is ever washed, laundered, dry-cleaned, or ironed. The basic 
reasons why a knowledge of the fiber content can be of benefit to the 
consumer in areas such as clothing simply do not exist in the case of 
mattresses and boxsprings. 

The outer coverings of furniture such as sofas and upholstered chairs 
are obviously subjected to more direct contact and a greater degree of 
wear and soiling than are mattress and boxspring tickings. ‘There- 
fore, if it is not necessary to disclose the fiber content of the outer 
coverings of other types of furniture, there is all the more reason not. 
to require such declan in the case of mattresses and boxsprings. 

The Cuarrman. Thinking out loud, I suppose the reason that you 
people put a tag on pillows or springs under State laws is that the 
consumer can’t see inside and therefore is entitled to know what is 
inside the pillow or mattress or whatever it is. 

Mr. Roisracuer. That is it exactly. 

The Cuarrman. That has long been in effect. Are most of the 39 
State laws similar or fairly uniform ? 

Mr. Rotsracuer. Yes. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, there 
is a uniform law label that is acceptable in practically all of the States. 

To summarize, I have tried to make these points : 

1. We favor the retention, in the act, of exemptions for upholstery 
stuffing and outer coverings of furniture. 

2. While we believe mattresses and boxsprings are included in the 
latter exemption, as well as the former, the act, as presently drafted, is 
ambiguous and should be clarified. 

The Cuarrman. Do you suggest that in the bill 

Mr. Rorstacurr. I have a recommendation in the last paragraph, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. You make a direct recommendation. I see. 

Mr. Rorsracuer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Continue. 

Mr. Rotsracuer. The consumer is not interested in the fiber content 
of mattress and boxspring ticking and does not buy these products on 
the basis of such fiber content. 

The CHamman. Let’s not say the consumer is not interested. He is 
always interested when he buys. Your point is that it doesn’t really 
make much difference in these cases ? 

Mr. Rotsracuer. That is right. 

The CHamman. He might ‘be interested in whether the fiber con- 
tent is this or that, but it doesn’t make much difference in the quality 
of the mattress. Would I be also correct in saying that the manufac- 
turer would try to get as durable a fiber as he could, because after all 
the wearability of the mattress and springs inside would last much 
longer than the fiber. He would get as durable fiber as he could, 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Rorsracuer. I think you have hit it exactly, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. It wouldn’t serve any purpose for him to have a 
spring inside and to put up a mattress with cheap fiber, because that 
would wear out so fast the rest of it wouldn’t even be touched. 

Mr. Rorstacner. That is it exactly, and the general practice in our 
industry is that the manufacturer makes good any defects. 

The Cuarrman. You state here that he doesn’t know usually what 
kind of fiber he gets. I wouldn’t assume that. He would know what 
it 1s. 

Mr. Roisracner. Mr, Chairman, before coming here I checked with 
a dozen of our members, and it surprised me, but that is the fact, that 
there are so many different blends today that they buy primarily on 
the basis of what it looks like, and how it will wear. They are not at 
all interested in whether it is all cotton or cotton and rayon or what 
have you. 

The Cuarmman. Wouldn’t there be some combination that would 
wear better that they would desire ? 

Mr. Rorstacuer. No, sir. Because, as was indicated in this morn- 
ing’s testimony by Mr. Apsey, what is in it doesn’t necessarily in- 
dicate how long it is going to wear. It is the way they are woven, the 
particular type of weave, and various percentages. 

The Cuarmman. He would want to have some sort of assurances 
that it would be very durable? 

Mr. Rotsracuer. Oh, yes. They generally test them out before 
they use them. 

The Cuarrman. Test them out as to durability and style? 

Mr. Rotstacuer. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Or color, rather than what is in them? 

Mr. Rorsracuer. That is correct. To repeat that point and to 
clarify it, because you put your finger on it, when I said the consumer 
is not interested in the fiber content of the outer covering, perhaps he 
may be, but the most important element in the mattress is not that but 
the construction of the mattress, so it gives him the features that he 
wants as to comfort. 

4. Disclosure of the fiber content of the outer coverings of mat- 
tresses and boxsprings would not benefit the consumer. 

I try to point out there that normally you don’t launder, iron, or dry- 
clean the mattress, so that that element of it doesn’t exist. 

5. If the outer coverings of other categories of furniture are entitled 
to exemption, there is even greater reason for exempting mattress and 
boxspring tickings. 

I therefore recommend that H. R. 469 be amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 2 (g) by deleting the word “beddings.” 

(6) Amend section 12 (a) (2) to read “outer coverings of furniture 
and bedding ;” in the singular. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to tes- 
tify on behalf of the National Association of Bedding Manufacturers, 
and I shall be glad to try to answer any questions you may have. 

The Cuarmmany. I thought ou said in the beginning of the testimony 
that we should drop the “s” from “beddings.” 

Mr. Rotstacuer. No, sir. The import was to drop “beddings” from 
that section. 

The Cuarrman. Drop “beddings” completely ? 
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Mr. Roisracuer. Drop it, and put “bedding” in the singular in the 
exemption. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t want to go half way ? 

Mr. Rotstacuer. The substance of my argument about the differ- 
ence between bedding and beddings was that they refer to two different 
things. 

The CuatrMaNn. But if we drop the “s” you would feel better about 
it than if we left it in? 

Mr. Rotstacuer. If we dropped the “s” we would know we were 
included, much as we wouldn’t like it. 

The Cuarman. You wouldn’t like it? 

Mr. Rotstacuer. Not a bit. 

The Cuarrman. Even though you would be included ? 

Mr. Roisracuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaiman. So you suggest the singular? 

Mr. Rotsracuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. That is insection2 (g). Inthe definition of house- 
hold textile articles 

Mr. Rorsracuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. What about in the exemption itself? 

Mr. Rotsracuer. In the exemption which now reads “outer coverings 
of furniture” that would be clarified. 

The Cuarrman. Just add “and bedding” ? 

Mr. RorstacHer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rotstacner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. This concludes the witnesses we were to hear yes- 
terday. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. We will hear Mr. Edward L. Merrigan at this time. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. MERRIGAN, ON BEHALF OF TEXTILE 
FABRICS INSTITUTE, ACCOMPANIED BY MORRIS L. HIRSH, 
SAMUEL LOBSITZ, ANTHONY R. FISCHER, AND WILLIAM BARNET 


Mr. Merrican. Mr. Chairman, during this morning’s session one 
of the witnesses suggested that it might be possible for some of the 
industry representatives to confer and reach agreement regarding some 
of the more difficult aspects of this legislation. We were happy to hear 
the chairman say that although the committee could not sdhiaiisiatoe 
any such sensediarn it would be extremely happy and satisfied if 


industry representatives could eliminate some of the difficult con- 
troversial aspects of the labeling problems through such procedure. 
Our industry witnesses, Mr. Chairman, came here to testify from 
various parts of the United States regarding only one specific prob- 
lem, that being an amendment offered before the House committee by 
the Du Point Co. whereby in certain cases textile | hpi manu- 


factured from processed fibers would have to be labeled “Reprocessed” 
or “Reused.” This amendment to H. R. 469 was defeated by the House 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and does not appear in H. R. 469 as it 
passed in the House. S. 1616 does not contain any provision such as 
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the amendment offered by the Du Pont Co. in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In line with the chairman’s statement of this morning we discussed 
the matter with representatives of the Du Point Co. during lunch 
and were advised that the Du Pont Co. does not intend to offer or 
sponsor the inclusion of this amendment here or on the floor of the 

enate. The Du Pont representatives here stated that they would 
be pleased to confirm this fact for the record. With such confirmation 
we would be pleased to withdraw the statement of testimony already 
filed and resubmit later this week, Mr. Chairman, a corrected state- 
ment referring only to our client’s industry as a whole, and to various 
other industry facts and exhibits which we feel should be included 
in the written record. 

Of course this is such a limited problem that we don’t really fore- 
see that this will happen, but if any other witnesses should reopen the 
problem and offer the amendment which concerns our people so much, 
and which caused them to travel here to Washington to testify, then 
we would like, Mr. Chairman, to testify brief oral testimony in op- 
position. 

The Carman. If some should show up I will blow the whistle for 

ou. 

. Mr. Merrican. Mr. Chairman, I understood from the Du Pont rep- 
resentatives that they would be pleased to confirm for the record the 
facts that I stated here now. In order to let our people leave here 
with a little piece of mind and know that they will be, we hope, rid 
of this problem which bothered them so tremendously, would you 
permit the Du Pont representative here to make a confirmation for 
the record ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I will be glad to. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES 0. GRADY, ON BEHALF OF THE DU PONT CO. 


Mr. O’Grapy. I am James O’Grady, from the Du Pont Co. It isa 
fact that we do not intend to introduce an amendment of the type men- 
tioned by Mr. Merrigan, despite the fact that such amendment was 
introduced at the time the hearings were held before the House. We 
recognize that it caused a great deal of controversy, and particularly 
in the interest of not endangering the passage of this much needed 
legislation we have elected not to introduce an amendment at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We appreciate that. It 
helps resolve this problem in a voluntary way. We appreciate it very 
much for the committee. 


STATEMENT OF D. FRANKLIN KELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, TEXTILE WASTE EXCHANGE, INC. 


Mr. Keuu. Mr. Chairman, I am D. Franklin Kell and I represent 
the Textile Waste Exchange, an association in Atlanta, Ga., about 90 
companies engaged in the buying and selling of all kinds of textile 
fiber byproducts, commonly referred to as cotton byproducts. In 
view of the statement just made I would like to offer the statement I 
ak in front of you for the record. I have no further statement to 
make. 
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The Cuarrman. As I understand it, your group, the Textile Waste 
Exchange, which has ninety-some corporations in the textile fiber 
byproducts industry and which handle most of the spinning and 
weaving mill production from these commodities, now endorses the 
bill, either the House or the Senate bill with some of these amendments 
we have discussed, which wouldn’t change the general objective of the 
bill in any way. 

Mr. Ketu. They are acceptable to us; the bill as it came over from 
the House, H. R. 469, or S. 1616. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Kell. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Kell follows :) 

My name is D. Franklin Kell. I am executive secretary and general counsel 
of the Textile Waste Exchange, Inc. The exchange is an international associa- 
tion of some 90 corporations, partnerships, and individuals engaged in the 
purchasing and marketing (and processing in many instances) of all kinds of 
textile fiber byproducts, commonly referred to as cotton or textile waste. Its 
membership handles about 95 percent of all of our Nation’s spinning and weaving 
mills’ production of these commodities. The association was formed nearly 30 
years ago, and it was incorporated under and pursuant to the laws of the State 
of Georgia in 1935. Its headquarters are in Atlanta, Ga. 

Our association endorses H. R. 469 as adopted and passed by the House. 
Likewise, S. 1616 is fully acceptable to us. We believe this proposed legislation 
is constructive and its enactment would be in the public interest. 

We fully concur in and are in complete accord with the position of the National 
Cotton Council, as presented by Mr. Banks Young on the opening day of this 
hearing. 

The Cuatrman. Does anybody else want to speed this up ? 

Mr. Merrican. Mr. Chairman, I was reminded that with this 
amendment out of this bill; in other words, the amendment that was 
defeated in the House, our group has no objection to H. R. 469 as 
passed by the House. 

The Cuarman. Thank you for that information. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. We will recess the meeting until tomorrow after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. 

Those witnesses who are scheduled for tomorrow afternoon, be here 
tomorrow, because we can probably hear you all tomorrow. Those 
who are scheduled for today be back Thursday morning at 10: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 3:27 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m., Wednesday, February 26, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForrIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2:05 p. m., in 
room G-16, United States Capitol, the Honorable Warren G. Magnu- 
son, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The Carman. We will come to order. 

There are other Senators coming but we have so many witnesses 
to hear we will proceed. 

Mr. Kintner, you have a statement on behalf of the Federal Trade 
Commission; is that correct ? 

Mr. Krntner. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. All right; we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Kintner. I am accompanied by my experts, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EARL KINTNER, GENERAL COUNSEL, FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY HARVEY HANNAH, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOOL, FUR, AND FLAMMABLE FABRICS, AND 
HENRY MILLER, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. Krintner. Mr. Chairman, to me it is always a great personal 
leasure and a privilege to appear before this committee, and particu- 
arly under your chairmanship. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinrner. You asked that the Federal Trade Commission be 
oe here to give its comments with respect to H. R. 469 and 

. 1616. 

I am accompanied by the Government’s two chief experts in this 
field of labeling, Mr. Harvey Hannah, who is Chief of the Commis- 
sion’s Division of Wool, Fur, and Flammable Fabrics, and Mr. Henry 
Miller, who was for many years an expert in this field and partici- 
pated in much of the legislative work with respect to these three pieces 
of legislation now enforced by the Commission. 

I should like to read into the record, if I might, the Commission’s 
report on H. R. 469 and then submit for the record the report on 
S. 1616 and explain briefly the differences involved. 

The CHarrman. All right; we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Kintner. I have here a letter signed by John W. Gwynne, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, by direction of the Com- 
mission dated November 8, 1957, addressed to the Honorable Warren 
G. Magnuson, chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of August 16, 1957, in- 
viting comment upon H. R. 469 which was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives of the 85th Congress, 1st session. The purpose of the bill is to protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

This bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling 
and advertising except as already covered by the Wool Products Labeling Act or 
1939. As to any “textile fiber product,” the bill would require disclosure on a 
label of the percentage as well as the generic name of the major fiber constituents 
of the product. The bill proposes a rather complete coverage of the subject 
matter with which it deals, but there are a few of its provisions as to which 
we think some comment should be made. 

The CHarrman. Right there I wish to note the presence of our 
colleague from the House, Congressman Smith, who introduced this 
House bill. If he has any questions he would like to ask of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, he should feel free to do so. We are trying 
to get as good a record as we can on these bills and see where we stand. 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. 

Section 4 (b) (2) of the bill provides for the establishement by 
the Commission of reasonable tolerances for deviation in the fiber 
content of any textile fiber product from the amount stated on the 
label and that no deviation which does not exceed the tolerance shall 
be a misbranding. This is followed by a second provision that any 
deviation which exceeds the tolerances fixed shall not be a misbranding 
if the person charged proves that the deviation resulted from unavoid- 
able variation in manufacture despite the exercise of due care to 
make the statements on the label accurate. The Commission is in- 
clined to doubt the advisability of this double provision and thinks it 
would be preferable to omit the first provision and make the latter 
provision applicable to any deviation rather than to deviations in ex- 
cess of a prescribed tolerance. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s take these one at atime. In other words, the 
Commission sets standards of tolerance which, if exceeded, constitute 
misbranding. This is followed by a second provision that any devia- 
tion which exceeds the tolerance fixed shall not be a misbranding if 
the person charged proves that the deviation resulted from unavoid- 
able variation in manufacture despite the exercise of due care to make 
the statements on the label accurate. 

Now, you suggest that the first portion be removed ? 

Mr. Krntner. Yes, sir. Our objection to this portion of the bill 
is that it provides for a tolerance on a tolerance. Under the mandate, 
the Commission in the bill as presently drafted must, in the first place, 
set reasonable tolerances for deviations in the fiber content of textile 
fiber products from the amount stated on the label. 

In setting a reasonable tolerance some of the same factors to be 
considered are those which would normally be considered in determin- 
ing unavoidable variations in manufacture, despite the exercise of due 
care. 

If the provision is enacted it would amount to a double tolerance 
of which some of the unscrupulous might well take advantage. It is 
our suggestion that the tolerance provision be the same as that provided 
in the Wool Products Labeling Act, namely, deviations resulting from 
unavoidable variations in manufacture. 

That portion would be left in. The first portion would be removed 
under our suggestion. 
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The Cuarrman. The first portion would be removed ? 

Mr. Kinter. Yes, sir. You have a tolerance on a tolerance. We 
would remove the first and leave the second. 

The Cuamman. With your permission, let me ask Congressman 
Smith what comment he may haveonthat. ~ 

Mr. Smrrn. I would think that if the Commission thinks it could 
work better with that first portion out it would be satisfactory. My 
idea is it would work all right, too. 

Mr. Kintner. We have had successful experience—— 

The CuarrMan. I was going to say—as a practical matter you can 
work better with the omission; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Kintner. The Wool Act is similarly drawn and we have had 17 

ears of successful experience with that act. Accordingly it would be, 
think, more meaningful to the industry and the public, and certainly 
easier on the enforcement agency if the similar experience in the Wool 
Act were transferred over to this bill. 

The Cuatrman. And this would apply to the Senate bill as well ? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrret. Has that provision been heretofore tested in 
any court action ? 

Mr. Hannan. Once. 

Senator Scuorrret. Therefore, you would have a precedent to follow 
in the courts ? 

Mr. Kintner. We have one court precedent as I understand it, and, 
of course, it has been tested in many Commission decisions that were 
not appealed. 

Mr. Hannan. Senator, wherever the Commission finds that an un- 
avoidable variation in manufacture exists in their investigation of a 
case, well, it does not pursue the prosecution of it; it stops right there. 
And we have had pled as affirmative defense only in one action, back 
several years ago, but it has been tried and has worked very well. 

The CHarrman. Well, is not the question of intent involved some- 
times, too, in these cases ? 

Mr. Kirntwer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes; if it is an intent to mislead, deceive, that would 
not have been an unavoidable variation. We would not consider it 
as such, but if it was just a mistake like someone made a mistake in 
blending record or something and got the wrong mixture that is 
something different. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now go on with your statement. 

Mr. Kintner. We have handled the matter administratively in 
many, many cases without any problem to the industry. 

Obviously any “reasonable tolerances” that might be fixed could not 
be those which could be met only by manufacturers with the best 
equipment and greatest manufacturing skill; on the contrary, they 
would have to be wide enough to include the products of the poorly 
equipped and less skillful manufacturer. This can result in manu- 
facturers attempting to come barely within the tolerances provided, 
rather than being as accurate as the exercise of due care in their indi- 
vidual cases would permit. If fibers of widely varying value are 
being combined, a tolerance provision almost forces a producer to try 
to use the least amount of the most valuable of the fibers that he can, 
and still stay within the tolerance or be able to defend a deviation 
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beyond the tolerance under the second provision. If there were no 
tolerances fixed and the second provision applied to any deviations, 
quite plainly the Commission would not proceed with respect to devia- 
tions which could be successfully defended. It has not done so under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act, and any other course would be a 
senseless waste of public funds. Under such a provision deviations 
would have to be treated upon the basis of the individual case, and 
consequently there would be no tendency to lower standards to the 
extent permitted by a tolerance that was fixed to accommodate low 
manufacturing efficiency. 

Section 4 (c), which deals with advertising, covers only written 
advertisements used to promote the sale or offering for sale of textile 
fiber products. This would amount to an exemption from the adver- 
tising provisions of the bill of all advertising by radio and television 
or any other form of sales representation not made in writing. This, 
we think, represents a serious loophols concerning the advertising 
provisions of the bill and might well be considered discriminatory 
against advertising mediums of a written type. The advertising pro- 
visions of the bill should perhaps be extended to cover any form of 
advertising mediums, including radio and television. 

The Cuarrman. The Senate bill differs in that respect, does it not? 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. 

The Cuarman. There is an exemption in our bill. Look at 4 (¢)— 
4 (c) on page 9 says that accepted percentages of the fiber present in 
the textile fiber product need not be stated. 

Are you referring to that ? 

Mr. Kintner. No, sir. I have no reference to that provision in 
this connection. 

The Cuatrman. You are referring to the limitations on 4 (c) ? 

Mr. Hannan. To written advertisements. 

The Cuarrman. To written advertisement. Congressman Smith, 
what do you have to say on that ? 

Mr. Smirn. We did not put it in the original draft because we 
thought it might involve some complications as to the type of adver- 
tising, whether it is hard to monitor and things like that. But I think 
the public should be protected if it is the feeling of the committee that 
it would be properly monitored. That it would be things like that and 
that would be all right. 

The Cuarrman. The Federal Trade Commission is supposed to be 
monitoring radio and television. I gave them a little money last year 
to do it. Iam sure they are. I hope they are. They have been very 
helpful in a drive we started here a couple of years ago on particularly 
radio advertisements; and television, of course, poses the same 
problem. 

Mr. Kintner. Thank you, sir; we are aware of the Senator’s in- 
terest in that respect and we are doing our very best to monitor the 
radio and TV advertising. 

The Cuarrman. Anyway, we are to understand that we better look 
at the word “written” and see whether or not if we are going to pass 
this bill—that we cover all types of advertising. 

Mr. Krinrner. The matter could easily be handled by removing the 
word “written” from subsection 4 (c) and then the committee’s report 
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on the bill might well explain that the general term “advertisements” 
is meant to cover all forms of advertising mediums—vwritten, radio, 
television, and so forth. 

The CuHarrman. I think you could use the words “any form of ad- 
vertising medium,” period. That would cover it. 

Mr. Kintner. Certainly. 

The CuarrMan. Allright. Section 4 (d). 

Mr. Kintner. Subsection 4 (d) provides that the stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification required by the act, “may contain other 
information not violating the provisions of this act.” This presents 
two problems. One is that when information other than that required 
by the act is permitted on the label, there is the possibility of so placing 
the required information with other statements and by arrangement 
and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effective dis- 
closure. The second question is that since the bill is limited to textile 
fiber content, false or misleading statements on a label dealing with 
subjects other than fiber content should be so qualified as not to permit 
deceptive statements. This is mentioned because of the more limited 
jurisdictional applicability of the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
which such other information on the label would be subject. If the 
committee should nevertheless conclude that other information in 
addition to that required by the bill may be put on labels, we would 
suggest that the bill require that if put on the label containing the 
required information, it be nondeceptive and not in conflict with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Commission for clear disclosure of the re- 
quired information. 

To illustrate my point in that connection, Mr. Chairman, the Oleo- 


water Act prohibits representations that oleomargarine is a dairy 

product. After the act passed the Congress certain manufacturers 

of oleomargarine had the practice of prominently inserting in the 
‘ 


advertising the fact that oleomargarine contained the word “butter” 
and the courts agreed with the Commission that butter should be 
listed as a part of the ingredients in the particular product and not 
given undue prominence in the advertisements. And this same situa- 
tion could apply here, perhaps to a less limited extent. 

I offer the other as a graphic example of what I meant. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, in some of these cases, as I understand 
it, if the bill passed they could put it on another tag rather than sew 
it into the article ? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And, of course, that tag might include sizes or 
price or anything else that the seller would like to put on that tag? 

Mr. Kintrner. We merely offer this as a suggestion to prevent some 
evasion 

The Cuatrman. Of course, if something was deceptive in that tag 
you could take care of it anyway by your general authority. 

Mr. Kintner. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Krntner. We have that authority. We just point out the pos- 
sibility of a problem that this other written material on the tag may 
possibly obscure in some way the information that you gentlemen 
might wish to have on the tag of a labeling nature. 
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Mr. Hannan. Senator, I would like to speak a moment on that. I 
think our thinking is the same as with Congressman Smith, our main 
point is that we would like to perhaps insert the word “nondeceptive” 
into line 7 on page 9 just before the word “information,” so it would 
read : 
advertisement may contain other nondeceptive information not violating the 
provisions of this act or the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder. 

Now, by rules and regulations we can protect the required infor- 
mation from the standpoint of conspicuousness and such as that. 

The Cuarmman. I suppose the word “nondeceptive” would consti- 
tute somewhat of a warning to people to be careful what they put on 
there, but you still would have the authority regardless, as I under- 
stand it, that if there was deceptive information or if the thing 
became deceptive in its whole content that you would be able to act? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes. 

Mr. Hannan. It would avert the possibility of some lawyer pick- 
ing it up and saying, “Here, Congress said we could put it on there.” 

The CuarrMan. We will consider that. Go down to section 4 (b) 4, 
the committee has had a lot of discussion on that. 

Mr. Krntner. The bill makes no provision for disclosure of non- 
fibrous loading or filling material used in some textile fiber products 
or for use of the process of libel for seizure of products found to be 
misbranded. While we do not think that provisions on these two 
subjects are essential, we suggest that the committee may at least 
desire to consider them. In the case of some fabrics, substantial 
amounts of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used, and some- 
times this is done principally for the purpose of giving the fabric 


an appearance of quality greater than it actually has. The absence 
of a provision for libel proceedings deprives the enforcement agency 
of an important deterrent to violations of the act and of an effective 
remedy for meeting situations where unscrupulous schemes may re- 
sult in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded textiles under 
conditions which make it difficult if not impossible to prevent con- 
tinuing harm to ree after the misbranded goods have been dis- 


tributed to shops and stores throughout the country. 
Subsection 4 (b) (4) of the reported bill reads: 


If it is an imported textile fiber product the name of the country where proc- 
essed or manufactured * * *. 


This subsection does not appear to add anything more than is 
presently required under section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and as supplemented by regulations of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms concerning the marking of imported articles. 

The proper labeling and advertising of textile fiber products is a 
subject, the importance of which is emphasized by the increasing 
use of manufactured fibers and the mixture of manufactured with 
natural fibers. Consequently, there is need that there be means by 
which the public can determine what the textile fiber products which 
are offered actually contain, and thereby what can be expected in the 
use and treatment of such products. We feel confident that whatever 
legislation on this subject, if any, the committee may favorably re- 
port, it will desire that it be constructive and in a form that is reason- 
ably adequate to permit successful administration. 
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The CuarrmMan. What you are saying there in effect is that it does 
not make much difference where it comes from as long as you tell 
what it is. Is that right? 

Mr. Kintner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why was that put in in the House bill? 

Mr. Smirn. There was a lot of interest in having some identification 
of foreign country of origin and the committee changed it to this 
language. I have forgotten precisely what the other language was. 

I mean, there was some confusion about how, as it is pointed out 
here, there is not a great deal of difference, but at least it provides 
for the requirement of the country of origin and does not impose any 
improper restrictions on the imports or anything that would inter- 
fere with the normal operation of our tariff or the trade regulation. 

The Cuarrman. It might pose a practical matter on textiles though, 
where the customs would require—suppose a huge shipment of large 
boxes of bolts of cloth came in. The customs require on that crate 
“Made in X country.” But whether or not we want to require it put 
on every bolt of textiles or not that is another matter. 

Mr. Smiru. That is something. 

Senator Porrer. I assume one of the reasons for it, whether it is 
right or wrong, I do not know. But probably there are some people 
that would prefer to buy American goods than foreign goods and I 
assume probably that was the thought behind that language. 

Mr. Kinrner. We find at the Commission that there will be a 
preference for American-made goods in one instance and perhaps a 
preference for foreign-made goods in another instance, and some 
times that public preference varies with the political situation abroad. 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kintrner. We have no recommendations on that. 

The Cuarrman. Unfortunately some people have prejudices against 
certain countries and do not want to buy from certain countries. 

Mr. Kintner. We make no recommendation on this, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a matter of policy for the Congress. 

The Cuatrman. I think we understand your position. And the 
testimony here was to the effect that we did not directly affect the 
objectives of the bill but it might have some indirect effect. 

Mr. Kintner. Now, sir, if we might submit for the record our com- 
ments on S. 1616 which are contained in a letter dated April 23, 1957, 
and addressed to the chairman and signed by our Chairman, John 
W. Gwynne. 

This is addressed to the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, chairman 
of this committee and signed by John W. Gwynne, Chairman of the 
Commission. The letter reads as follows: 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of March 20, 1957, 
inviting comment upon S. 1616, 85th Congress, 1st session, a bill to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber con- 
tent of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

This bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling 
and advertising except as already covered by the Wool Products Labeling Act 
of 1939. As to any “textile fiber product” the bill would require disclosure on 
a label of the percentage as well as the generic name of the major fiber consti- 
tuents of the product. The bill proposes a rather complete coverage of the 


subject matter with which it deals but there are a few of its provisions as to 
which we think some comment should be made. 
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Section 4 (b) (2) of the bill provides for the establishment by the Commission 
of reasonable tolerances for deviation in the fiber content of any textile fiber 
product from the amount stated on the label and that no deviation which does 
not exceed the tolerance shall be a misbranding. This is followed by a second 
provision that any deviation which exceeds the tolerances fixed shall not be a 
misbranding if the person charged proves that the deviation resulted from un- 
avoidable variation in manufacture despite the exercise of due care to make the 
statements on the label accurate. The Commission is inclined to doubt the 
advisability of this double provision and thinks it would be preferable to omit 
the first provision and make the latter provision applicable to any deviation 
rather than to deviations in excess of a prescribed tolerance. 

Obviously any “reasonable tolerances” that might be fixed could not be those 
which could be met only by manufacturers with the best equipment and greatest 
manufacturing skill; on the contrary, they would have to be wide enough to 
include the products of the poorly equipped and less skillful manufacturer. This 
can result in manufacturers attempting to come barely within the tolerance pro- 
vided, rather than being as accurate as the exercise of due care in their individ- 
ual cases would permit. If fibers of widely varying value are being combined, 
a tolerance provision almost forces a producer to try to use the least amount of 
fibers that he can, and still stay within the tolerance or be able to defend a devia- 
tion beyond the tolerance under the second provision. If there were no toler- 
ances fixed and the second provision applied to any deviations, quite plainly the 
Commission would not proceed with respect to deviations which could be success- 
fully defended. It has not done so under the Wool Products Labeling Act, and 
any other course would be a senseless waste of public funds. Under such a 
provision deviations would have to be treated upon the basis of the individual case 
and consequently there would be no tendency to lower standards to the extent 
permitted by a tolerance that was fixed to accommodate low manufacturing 
efficiency. 

Section 4 (c) which deals with advertising, covers only ‘‘written” advertise- 
ments used to promote the sale or offering for sale of textile fiber products. 
This would amount to an exemption from the advertising provisions of the bill 
of all advertising by radio and television or any other form of sales representa- 
tion not made in writing. This we think represents a serious loophole concern- 
ing advertising in the provisions of the bill and one which should be closed. 

As it is presently drafted this same subsection would require that advertise- 
ments where any disclosure or implication of fiber content is made contain the 
same information as that required to be shown on the label by section 4 (b) (1) 
and (2) except that the percentages of fiber present. It is believed that for 
purposes of an advertisement there will be adequate protection afforded if the 
required disclosure be limited to the provisions of subsection 4 (b) (1). 

Subsection 4 (d) provides that the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identi- 
fication required by the act “may contain other information not violating the 
provisions of this act.” This presents two problems. One is that when in- 
formation other than that required by the act is permitted on the label there is 
the possibility of so placing the required information with other statements and 
by arrangements and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effec- 
tive disclosure. The second question is that since the bill is limited to textile 
fiber content, false or misleading statements on a label dealing with subjects 
other than fiber content should be so qualified as not to permit deceptive state- 
ments. This is mentioned because of the more limited jurisdictional applicabil- 
ity of the Federal Trade Commission Act to which such other information on the 
label would be subject. If the committee should nevertheless conclude that 
other information in addition to that required by the bill may be put on labels, 
we would suggest that the bill require that if put on the label containing the 
required information, it be nondeceptive and not in conflict with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission for clear disclosure of the required information. 

The bill makes no provision for disclosure of nonfibrous loading or filling 
material used in some textile fiber products or for use of the process of libel 
for seizure of products found to be misbranded. While we do not think that 
provisions on these two subjects are essential, we suggest that the committee 
may at least desire to consider them. In the case of some fabrics, substantial 
amounts of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used and sometimes this 
is done principally for the purpose of giving the fabric an appearance of quality 
greater than it actually has. The absence of a provision for libel proceedings 
deprives the enforcement agency of an important deterrent to violations of the 
act and of an effective remedy for meeting situations where unscrupulous 
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schemes may result in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded textiles 
under conditions which make it difficult, if not impossible, to prevent continuing 
harm to the public after the misbranded goods have been distributed to shops 
and stores throughout the country. 

The proper labeling and advertising of textile fiber products is a subject, the 
importance of which is emphasized by the increasing use of manufactured fibers 
and the mixture of manufactured with natural fibers. Consequently, there is 
need that there be means by which the public can determine what the textile 
fiber products which are offered actually contain, and thereby what can be 
expected in the use and treatment of such products. We feel confident that 
whatever legislation on this subject, if any, the committee may favorably report, 
it will desire that it be constructive and in a form that is reasonably adequate 
to permit successful administration. 

By direction of the Commission. 

The Cuatrman. What is the difference between the letters, 
primarily ? 

Mr. Kintner. We offered no comment in the report on 1616 con- 
cerning the country-of-origin matter. 

Also, we wish to point out to the committee that while the provi- 
sions of S. 1616 are applicable to upholstery and other coverings of 
furniture under H. R. 469, such coverings are expressly exempt. It is 
our opinion that upholstery and outer coverings of furniture fall 
squarely within the class of textile fiber products to which this legis- 
lation is directed. We are thus unable to see any compelling need for 
the exemption of such merchandise. Hence, we feel that provisions 
of H. R. 469 should be amended to include such merchandise. 

Senator Porrer. Let me ask you this. I know our furniture manu- 
facturers are greatly concerned about removing this exemption as an 
impractical means of identifying. It is a little different type of mer- 
chandise than a shirt or something of that kind. 

You are familiar with the arguments made by the furniture manu- 
facturers’ are you not ? 

Mr. Krntner. Yes, sir; I am. And the view that I expressed is 
that of our staff experts in this labeling field. There may well be 
other considerations of policy which would dictate to you gentlemen 
the necessity of such an exemption. I would not presume to comment 
upon that. There are arguments both ways—reasonable arguments 
both ways—and I always hesitate to get into this matter of judgment 
for the Congress. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you think it is a matter for 
Congress ? 

Mr. Ktntner. We are happy to comment upon technical matters 
and to tell you what our enforcement problems might be, but in the 
final analysis it is you gentlemen that deal with those conflicting 
policies such as are involved in this particular instance. 

The Cuarman. Now, I understand the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion also favored including the backings of floor coverings. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Kintner. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. And we had testimony yesterday, you remember, 
about that. 

We will look at that and I am sure that the House group have no 
objections one way or another if we work this out one way or another 
on these two matters. 

Mr. Smirn. We will go along with that. 
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The Cuatrman. I have a note here from the staff that you also 
might want to say something about performance labeling. What do 
you mean by “performance labeling” ? 

Mr. Kinrner. I will ask Mr. Hannah to—— 

The Cuarmman. What do you mean by “performance labeling” ? 

Mr. Hannan. Performance, I imagine they mean quality repre- 
sentations. I do not know what they mean. We have never pro- 
posed or sponsored any of those 

The CHarrman. We understand that some witnesses who will ap- 
pear tomorrow will deal with that subject. I wish you wolud have 
someone here and then give us your viewpoint on that. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 5, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHARMAN: During my testimony of February 26, 1958, before your 
committee on H. R. 469 and S. 1616, the textile fiber labeling bills, you re- 
quested me to comment on the subject of “performance labeling.” Since I was 
not prepared at that time to discuss the matter, you requested that I sup- 
plement my remarks in this respect for later inclusion in the record. Ac- 
cordingly, my comments are presented below. 

Labeling as to performance of fabric merchandise is a different subject than 
fiber content labeling to which the bills apply. Requirements for certain per- 
formance disclosure if practicable and feasible would undoubtedly provide some 
useful supplemental information but would not effectively serve as a substitute 
for truthful fiber content disclosure. 

What seems to be meant by performance labeling is a disclosure on labels 
of how the fabrics will withstand methods of washing, what may be their rela- 
tive fastness or resistance to shrinkage, to perspiration, and to wrinkling, what 
ironing temperatures are required, and other factors including tensile strength 
or resistance to wear. Most of these so-called performance factors involve 
variables depending in large measure on different conditions of use by the 
consumer. Their proper evaluation is often a subject of controversy among 
industry groups, with differences of opinion on the part of experts as well as 
laymen. 

In the circumstances it appears that performance labeling while desirable 
is so far from resolution of the innumerable scientific and practicable questions 
involved as to make the subject incapable at present of being reduced to reason- 
ably workable legislation without prolonged testing and study, including estab 
lishment of necessary standards. 

So-called performance or quality labeling seems perenially to be advanced to 
prevent the passage of legislation for fiber content disclosure. The argument 
was made in opposition to the passage of the Wool Products Labeling Act, which 
has proved to be not only a boon to the purchasing public but also a protection 
to reputable business against unscrupulous elements that at times are tempted 
to undertake the diversion of trade to themselves by unfair competition made 
possible through manipulation and nondisclosure of fiber content of materials. 

Content labeling presents disclosure of factual information of what the vari- 
ous fabrics or garments purchased by the consumer are made of. This is basic 
data which the consumer needs to enable her to know what she is buying and 
consequently to be afforded due protection against concealed or hidden substi- 
tutes and mixtures. Without the factual content information the purchaser is 
largely in the position of buying a “pig in a poke.” Performance labeling in 
lieu of content disclosure would provide no adequate corrective to this situa- 
tion. 

Discoveries in the field of textiles of innumerable synthetics, and development 
of technological advances in the processes for manipulating and finishing fiber 
materials, have made it possible for almost every type of textile product to be 
produced with the feel and appearance of that which it is not. For example, 
dresses are made to have the appearance and feel of linen, yet contain no linen 
at all. Sweaters are made to have the appearance and feel of wool, yet are 
wholly synthetic, with no wool at all. The traditional fibers of cotton, flax, silk, 
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and wool can and are simulated throughout by synthetic and substitute mate- 
rials. And this is so effectively accomplished that even members of the trade 
are often unable to distinguish one from the other. Yet their economic value, 
their cost of production and usefulness to consumers may be of great disparity, 
depending largely on the fiber composition. Content information is necessary to 
enable the purchaser to make her selection between differently priced and dif- 
ferently mixed or blended goods with reasonable understanding of what she and 
her family are getting for their money. : 

Under performance labeling as apparently advanced by certain manufacturing 
groups, the factual information of the fiber content of the article would not be 
disclosed to the consumer. In fact, it would be concealed in many instances. 
This lack of fiber content disclosure throws the whole area of such vital consumer 
products as clothing, bedding, etc., into a situation where confusion, chaos, and 
competitive manipulation may gain prevalence. It would appear certain that 
effective cure for the resultant harm to consumer purchasing and to fair compe- 
tition lies in the simple disclosure of the true fiber content, which is the objective 
of the bills before the committee. 

It is desirable, of course, that the manufacturer make available to the con- 
sumer factual information bearing on the performance of his product in respect 
to washing, ironing, fastness of color, resistance to creasing, perspiration, etc., 
ete., but truthful disclosure of the fiber content is needed by the consumer to 
enable him to exercise his own judgment in the matter. Indeed, a knowledge of 
the fiber composition is one of the major elements which must be taken into 
consideration in making up an informed judgment as to performance. 

Study of voluntary performance labeling has been pursued over the years by 
various trade groups, particularly under the aegis of the American Standards 
Association. These efforts are generally regarded as commendable. It is a fact, 
however, that progress in voluntary labeling for the disclosure of performance 
data has been limited, largely due it seems to the difficulty of achieving sufficient 
unanimity among industry groups for evaluating performance factors and cre- 
ating the necessary scientific standards. 

In conclusion may I express my personal opinion that if performance labeling 
is to be undertaken, it should be made a matter of separate legislation under 
which the many unsettled scientific and practical questions may be studied and, 
if possible, solved. This should not, in my opinion, serye to delay action on the 
pending fiber content legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bart W. KIntTNER, General Counsel. 

Mr. Kintner. We certainly will, and I might say in that connection 
that we are available to this committee and its staff for such consulta- 
tion at any time. 

The Cuarrman. Now, do you have anything to say at this time on 
the injunction part of the bill ? 

Mr. Kintner. Except that our experience in connection with en- 
forcement of the Wool Products Labeling Act is that such injunction 
ates has a very salutary effect in securing enforcement of the law. 

e do not use it very often but it is there for emergency use. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the witnesses have testified that there 
should not be an injunction until after formal complaint. 

Mr. Kinrner. I would simply say, Mr. Chairman, that this provi- 
sion in our judgment would have a deterrent effect in violations of the 
law. 

Again, it is a matter of judgment for this committee whether that 
should be before or after. 

_ The Cuarman. We will probably ask the Commission for an opin- 
ion, too, before we take final action on the bill on some of your ideas 
on libel and seizure authority. 

_Mr. Kintner. Again, sir, we would be very happy to submit our 
views. 

The Cratrman. Does anybody have any questions? 
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Senator Scuorpre.. I would like to ask this question. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. On the record. 

I will say for the record that Congressman Smith is here and I 
am sure the committee will not mind, I said he could sit in and if 
he had any quesions we could discuss this with him and I am sure it 
is agreeable. 

Senator Scuorppet (presiding). Do I understand that both of these 
letters are in the files of our proceedings ? 

The Cuarmany. If they are not they will be. 

Senator ScHorrret. I would like to ask you this. On page 3 of the 
letter which has been the subject of this discussion, this provision: 

The absence of a provision for libel proceedings deprives the enforcement 
agency of an important deterrent to violations of the act and of an effective 
remedy for meeting situations where unscrupulous schemes may result in sud- 
denly flooding a market with misbranded textiles under conditions which make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to prevent continuing harm to the public after 
the misbranded goods have been distributed to shops and stores throughout 
the country. 

Have you found that condition fairly prevalent ? 

Mr. Kintner. I will ask Mr. Hannah who works in this field every 
day to answer that question. 

Mr. Hannan. We have found occasion to use that provision in 
instances where a large number of products were misbranded and, 
for example, in a warehouse. The owner of the goods would become 
aware that they were misbranded and without something that we 
could point to it would be quite difficult in getting him to take im- 
mediate action in relabeling those goods immediately. 

Under the provisions of the Wool Products Labeling Act we must 
give him formal notice to relabel the goods correctly before we can 
ever apply for any seizure proceedings. 

Senator ScHorrret. As this letter points out, the absence of that 
provision in there would simply compound a situation that we should 
not permit to exist then ? 

Mr. Hannan. That is correct. 

Senator Scuorprer. In other words, we should give consideration 
to placing this provision in this present bill. 

Mr. Smith, do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Sariru. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hannan. Senator, there is one other point that is not made 
there. We have also found it quite useful in handling misbranding 
in connection with imported merchandise against whom we have no 
jurisdiction over the shipper who may be abroad and we can bring 
an interim proceeding as distinguished from an in personam where 
we could not get process on the manufacturer who would be abroad. 
It is quite helpful in that instance. 

In keeping things labeled in accordance with the dictates of the law. 

Senator Scnorpret. I see. 

Mr. Krntner. We, again, as in the case of the instance of the 
injunctive proceeding, our experience has been that we would use 
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such proceeding very sparingly, but the fact that it is there has a 
great deterrent effect and assists us greatly in enforcement of the 
statute. 

Senator Scuorrret. Naturally, just checking this hurriedly, I regret 
I was a little late getting back here this afternoon. 

Mr. Krntner. It not only also protects the public but it protects the 
reputable manufacturer against the manufacturer of shoddy materials. 

Senator Scnorrrent. I was wondering why that was left out. I was 
wondering if we could have the benefit of some language that you 
might submit to the committee that might be included in this measure. 

Mr. Hannan. Provisions of the Flamable Fabric Act or the Fur 
Labeling Act or the Wool Labeling Act, all of them have the seizure 
provisions and they are all practically identical. 

Senator Scuorrret. And would such an identical phrase or wording 
to that effect be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Hannan. As that contained in the Wool Act would be fine. 

Mr. Krintner. It certainly would, and it is essentially the same 
problem as we have in the Wool Act. 

Senator Scuorrret. Senator Purtell, do you have any questions? 

Senator Purrett. No, I do not have any. I regret that another 
meeting kept me from coming in here at the beginning of this session. 
I am very much interested in this bill and very much interested, of 
course, in the testimony that is being offered by the witness presently 
before us. 

I do not have any questions. 

Senator Scnorrret. You may proceed. 

Were you through? 

Mr. Kintner. That concludes our testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Does counsel have any questions ? 

Mr. Baynton. No questions. 

Senator Scnorpret. Do you desire to ask any questions ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Krntner. Again I wish to emphasize that our staff will be 
very happy to work with the staff of this committee in any respect 
in connection with this legislation. We offer that cooperation on 
a day-to-day basis. 

Senator Scnorrret. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. James O. Graves, assistant director of merchandising textile 
fiber department of the du Pont Co. 

Mr. Graves, you may proceed, sir. I take it you have a written 
statement here ? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; and I would appreciate its being entered 
in the record. 

Senator Scuorrren. Let the record show it has been offered and 
made a part of the record. 

You may proceed here as you desire. 

Mr. Graves. Thank you, sir. I have with me Dr. S. W. Brainard 
who is one of my associates and who is in charge of our laboratory 
services organization. 
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Mr. Graves. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is James O. Graves. I am assistant director of merchandising 
of the textile fibers department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
and I appear here today in behalf of that company. 

Dupont produces acetate and rayon filament yarns, nylon, Orlon 
acrylic fiber and Dacron polyester fiber. We are very much interested 
in the bills now before this committee and would welcome legis- 
lation requiring fair and adequate disclosure of fiber content in 
textile products. 

We believe that fair and adequate disclosure requires a statement 
of percentage by weight of each fiber present in textile products. 

We appeared before the subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives last 
spring when that subcommittee held hearings on H. R. 469 and 
other proposed labeling legislation. At those hearings, we testified 
in favor of H. R. 469. 

The bills now being considered by this committee—H. R. 469 and 
S. 1616—are quite similar. Each would require labels on apparel and 
household textile products disclosing the percentage by weight of 
each constituent fiber contained in such goods in excess of 5 percent. 
We endorse this basic approach as the one affording the consumer and 
the industry the protection they need. 

There are slight differences between the two bills, however, and, on 
balance, we favor H. R. 469. It is, we believe, an entirely practicable 
and workable piece of legislation that affords the protection required. 
It has gone through extensive hearings in the House and has, in our 
view, successfully compromised those conflicting positions that are 
capable of compromise. 

The need for legislation requiring fair and adequate disclosure of 
fiber content in textile products is, we think, quite clear. Every textile 
fiber—whether natural or manmade—has certain distinctive properties 
and characteristics. Each also has certain deficiencies. By blending 
one fiber with another the advantages of each can often be melted and 
the deficiencies of each overcome or diminished. 

The blending of fibers to achieve optimum performance for a par- 
ticular end use is an ancient art and the advent of synthetic fibers has 
provided the textile blender with many new components and has made 
many new and improved fabric concepts possible. 

One of the important features of synthetics is that denier, fiber 
cross section, length of fiber, etc., can be controlled and fibers can be 
engineered or tailored to achieve a particular result. Blending has 
not always been used for this high purpose, however. 

In the highly competitive textile industry, cheaper fibers have often 
been blended with more expensive ones, at the sacrifice of quality, for 
the sole purpose of cutting costs. Our more recently developed fibers, 
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nylon, Orlon acrylic fiber and Dacron polyester fiber, are substantially 
higher in price than the cellulosics, most grades of cotton and many 
grades of wool and they are, therefore, quite susceptible to such cost- 
cutting blending. Also, well known and highly regarded fibers have 
been used in amounts imparting none of their properties, so that the 
blend can be unfairly pronadtaed by reference to the highly regarded 
name—a name that implies to the customer properties which the fabric 
does not have. It is, therefore, extremely important for the consumer 
to know not only what fibers are in a blend, but how much of each. 
[It is also important for service organizations, dry cleaners, laundries 
and dyers, to know both the identity of the constituent fibers in a 
garment and the amounts of each. A fabric containing, for example, 
30 percent Orlon and 70 percent wool would be handled as a wool 
fabric. If the percentages were reversed, the cleaning technique 
might be different. Similarly, a shirt of 65 percent Dacron and 35 
recent cotton can be laundered more satisfactorily by procedures 
esigned for polyester fiber than by those for cotton or predominantly 
cotton fabrics. 

An example of the importance of making the public aware of the 
percentages of the fibers present in a textile product can be found 
in the use of nylon in carpet blends. About 20 percent of this tough, 
durable fiber imparts notable benefits in certain constructions when 
blended with wool or rayon. This amount can increase the wear life 
of a wool carpet blend by 50 percent. The benefit continues to in- 
crease as the percentage of nylon goes up, particularly in the twist 
constructions, and becomes dramatic at 70 percent higher. The per- 
centage of nylon present in each case is important and consumers 
should have that information available to them. 

The need for percentage labeling is dramatically portrayed when 
we consider the newer synthetics such as the acrylic fiber which we 
market under the trademark Orlon and which the Chemistrand Corp. 
sells under the trademark Acrilan, and our polyester fiber, which we 
have trademarked Dacron. 

These fibers impart truly remarkable properties when used in suffi- 
cient quantities in blends. These properties have been extensively 
promoted by fiber producers, mills, garment manufacturers and others 
in the trade. The public has come to expect them in consumer prod- 
ucts promoted under these names and it is misled if the fabric in- 
volved does not contain sufficient amounts of the fiber. 

Orlon, when used in proper amounts with wool, cotton or rayon, can 
impart improved washability, quick drying properties, press reten- 
tion, relative freedom from or easy ironing, and dimensional stability 
to fabrics. The percentages required for optimum benefit vary with 
the type of construction, the other fiber used and the intended end 
are For example, our recommended blend level for knit jersey 

lends of Orlon and wool is 80 percent Orlon and 20 percent wool. 
The recommended proportions are the same for cotton blends—i. e., 
80 percent Orlon, 20 percent cotton. 

In blends of woven woolen fabrics, this fiber adds press retention and 
dimensional stability and we recommend at least 55 percent Orlon. 
For wash and wear rayon blends, the percentage should be at least 
75 percent Orlon to 25 percent rayon. As the percentages of Orlon 
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are reduced in these blends, the properties which Orlon can impart 
diminish rapidly. 

A similar situation exists with respect to Dacron polyester fiber. 
In many blend constructions, this fiber does an even better job than 
Orlon in giving washability, quick drying properties, ease of care, 
press retention, resistance to wrinkling and dimensional stability. To 
do this, however, it must be used in sufficient quantities. The mini- 
mum blend levels we recommend for such performance are 65 percent 
Dacron with cotton, 55 percent Dacron with rayon, 50 percent Dacron 
with wool, where washability is not a consideration, and 70-80 percent 
with wool for a wash-and-wear fabric. 

Du Pont is keenly aware of the need for accurately informing the 
trade and the public of these necessary blend levels. We have used 
all of the recognized channels of mass communication—advertising, 
press, and radio—to tell our story. We have told it over and over again 
to the trade—but we know we have not been entirely successful. These 
blend levels have been lowered by some and the consumer is receiving 
goods promoted as, say, nylon and rayon, Dacron and cotton, or Orlon 
and wool that do not have sufficient quantities of the first-named fibers 
to impart the properties the public has come to expect of them. We, 
and the other members of the textile trades, have a percentage story to 
get over to the public and H. R. 469, with required percentage labeling, 
gives us the frame of reference we need against which to tell it. 

There are some who have argued that the complete percentage label- 
ing of H. R. 469 is an unnecessary refinement and that the public in- 
terest would be as well served if the required disclosure were limited 
to a listing of constituent fibers in order of predominance by weight. 

Supporters of this position caused the introduction of two bills in the 


House embodying this basic pagent: These bills would have re- 


quired statement of percentage by weight only in the case of fibers 
resent in amounts of 20 percent or less. Those present in amounts 
rane 21 percent and 79 percent would have been identified only by 
generic name in order of predominance by weight. The House re- 
jected this approach and, if an attempt to limit the full percentage 
requirement of H. R. 469 should be made here, we think the Senate 
should also reject this approach. 

I believe the following illustrations will demonstrate that a mere 
listing of fibers present in excess of 20 percent in order of predominance 
by weight will not adequately serve the public interest. 

Take the case of carpets, for example. There, as we have seen, the 
yercentage of nylon used in blends can dramatically affect the wear 
life of the product. If the fiber disclosure required were only the 
order of predominance by weight, carpets containing from 21 percent 
to 50 percent nylon would be labeled the same insofar as this fiber is 
concerned and the only clue to percentages above 50 percent to 70 per- 
cent would be that nylon would lead the list of generics. We seriously 
doubt that the order of listing of generics would be particularly mean- 
ingful to the consumer. 

Similarly, a shirt containing 65 percent Dacron and 35 percent cotton 
and one containing 50 percent Dacron and 50 percent cotton would 
bear the same label—that is, “Dacron polyester fiber and cotton.” The 
65-35 shirt would have the performance and ease-of-care properties 
we advertise and promote. The 50-50 shirt would not. Yet, so far as 
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the required label is concerned, the consumer would have no way of 
distinguishing between the two. The differences in performance 
would be even greater if the Dacron content were 21 percent and cotton, 
79 percent. The label would read simply “Cotton and Dacron polyester 
fiber” or “Cotton and polyester fiber,” and we doubt that the order of 
generics would adequatelv inform the customer. 

Or, take the case of two pairs of boys’ slacks—one containing 75 per- 
cent Orlon and rayon, the other 50 percent Orlon and 50 percent rayon. 
Both would be labeled, “Orlon acrylic fiber and rayon.” One would be 
a wash and wear garment, the other would not; yet, the customer, even 
with our advertising in mind, would not be able to distinguish between 
the two. 

I would like at this point to give our views on other general argu- 
ments against H. R. 469 which were made at the hearings in the House 
and have been, or undoubtedly will be, repeated here. 

A number of witnesses testified that information as to the kind or 
kinds of fiber contained in a textile product is of no interest and of 
little value to the consumer or to the trade. The very actions of the 
trade itself belie this. One has to take only a brief look at the adver- 
tising of the textile industry to realize the tremendous importance 
placed on fiber content. Consumer ads almost invariably feature the 
fiber content of the products offered. Merchants don’t just advertise 
“curtains” or “carpets”; they advertise “nylon curtains,” or “curtains 
of Dacron polyester fiber,” or “wool carpets,” or carpets of Acrilan 
acrylic fiber.” If the public has no interest in fiber content, a lot of 
type is being wasted. But this is not wasted promotion. It is a clear 
recognition by the trade that the kind of fiber in a product is of 
tremendous importance to the consumer and that information of this 
kind will move merchandise. 

This committee will undoubtedly hear a good bit of testimony on per- 
formance labeling. You will also be told that there are many other 
considerations in determining performance than fiber content, such 
as construction, fabric weight, finishing and dyeing methods. It will 
be suggested that only a comprehensive label including all of these 
factors would be of value to the consumer. This is a delaying action. 
The proponents of this argument know that labeling of this kind is not 
possible at the present time. For the most part, reliable tests do not 
exist and performance standards depend on tests. Indeed, there 
is some doubt that tests and standards can be achieved in this diverse 
and complex industry. Moreover, we think there is considerable 
doubt that labeling could ever convey to the consumer the complex 
performance data envisioned by the proponents of this view. 

The argument that comprehensive performance labeling alone can 
convey really worthwhile information to the consumer is, we believe, 
unrealistic. It ignores completely the wealth of information available 
to consumers and the trade on characteristics of the various fibers, as 
well as care of textile products made from them. The total educational 
effort of the industry in this regard is enormous and there is increasing 
evidence that the American consumer is surprisingly well informed on 
these subjects. 

In addition, we should not lose sight of the fact that the American 
consumer is constantly developing his or her own performance stand- 
ards based on personal experience and has come to expect different 
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kinds of performance from fabrics made of different kinds and amounts 
of fibers. 

We agree, of course, that construction, fabric weight, finishing and 
dyeing methods are important, but fiber content is an even more im- 
— element in the total performance formula in most end uses. 

iber content will give the consumer a reliable indication of per- 
formance and a reliable index of comparison. It will reduce to a 
minimum the present risks to which consumers are exposed. 

Fiber content labeling is practicable now. Together with the total 
educational effort of the industry, it will give the consumer extremely 
helpful information. Performance labeling, in the word of the 
author of H. R. 469, is “a dream of the distant future.” We submit 
that practical needed legislation should not be deferred to await a 
millennium that may never come. 

It is our considered view that legislation requiring fair and ade- 

uate disclosure of fiber content is necessary for the protection of the 
American consumer and that such disclosure requires a statement of 

ercentage by weight of each fiber present in textile products. We 

elieve that H. R. 469, which embodies this basic approach, is an 
entirely practical and workable piece of legislation, and we favor its 
enactment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to make a few brief 
additional comments on some of the recommendations and sugges- 
tions made by witnesses who testified yesterday. 

Senator ScHorrreL. You may proceed. 

Mr. Graves. Mr. Sloan of the Variety Stores Association sug- 

ested that the act provide a blanket exemption for merchandise sell- 
ing at a retail price under $5. We do not believe this is a practical 
suggestion. 

There are a great many textile products that retail at less than 
$5 such as men’s half hose, ladies’ blouses, men’s shirts, ladies’ and 
men’s undergarments and so forth. These lower priced garments 
present an area in which the temptation to fudge on accurate fiber 
disclosure is at least as great as in other price ranges. 

In our view a large area of needed protection would be removed by 
such an exemption. 

We do not believe the difficulties of labeling will be as great as Mr. 
Sloan envisions. A label of some kind generally appears on these 
articles which could bear the information required by the act and 
the problem of getting labels that will stay put should not be insur- 
mountable. Adhesives or other means of affixing exist that will do 
the job. 

I believe that most of Mr. Apsey’s testimony, and he represented 
the Celanese Corp., points have been met by my formal statement. 

I would like to add, however, that we see no reason why confusion 
should result from the coexistence of this act with the Wool Act and 
the various trade practice rules relating to certain textile products. 

Products covered by the Wool Act are exempted from this act. 
The trade practice rules are incomplete in their coverage and do not 

rovide the FTC with as precise and workable tools as does this act. 
here is no conflict between them that would result in confusion. 

As we view the matter those provisions of the rules covering the 
same matters as the act would be superseded by the act but other 
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provisions of he rules would not be affected and would be comple- 
mentary to the act. 

Mr. Apsey also referred to a new fabric construction in which small 
percentages of the newer fibers may be a performance contribution 
and drew the conclusion that required percentage labeling would mis- 
lead the consumer. 

I would like to point out to the committee that constructions of this 
type are few in number and that substantial percentages of the newer 
fibers are required for proper performance of most constructions. 

We doubt that percentage labeling will cause the difficulties en- 
visioned by Mr. Apsey with respect to those few types of fabries to 
which he refers. Should any confusion arise it can be overcome by 
promotional efforts such as hang tags saying “This is the recommended 
percentage.” 

Needed protection for the vast majority of fabric construction 
should not be forgone because it might cause surmountable difficulties 
for a few. 

Mr. Roistacher of the bedding manufacturers has suggested that 
section 2 (g) of the bill be amended to delete the word “beddings” 
and that the words “and bedding” be inserted after “outer coverings 
of furniture,” in 12 (a): (2). This was based on Mr. Roistacher’s in- 
terpretation of beddings as meaning mattresses and box springs. The 
term “beddings” to us, and we believe to our trade, has a broader 
meaning including sheets, blankets, comforters, pillows, etc. 

This, we believe, was the meaning intended by the authors of the 
bills and the interpretation we have put upon it. We would not want 
any implication to arise from the deletion of beddings from 2 (g) 
that sheets, comforters, blankets, pillows, etc., were not intended to 
be covered by the bill. We think it fairly clear that they would be 
covered by the general final clause of 2 (g) 

Senator Scuorrren. Did you say “would not be covered” ? 

Mr. Graves. Would be. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Would be covered ? 

Mr. Graves. Right. 

As I was saying, we think it fairly clear that they would be cov- 
ered by the general final clause of 2 (g) but to avoid any uncertainty 
on this point we suggest that beddings be left in and if the committee 
feels outer coverings of mattresses and box springs should be exempted 
to change 12 (a) (2) to read “outer coverings of furniture, mattresses 
and box springs.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have several exhibits that if it please the 
committee I would like to show you which bear on some of my tes- 
timony. 

Senator ScHorrpren. All right, we are most interested. 

Mr. Graves. The first item I have is a small sample of fabric which 
is used in the blouse trade and which had affixed to it a hang tag of 
the type I have here. I read from this tag, “Tissure” as a registered 
trademark and “acetate and rayon blend, chock full of Dacron.” 

Our analysis of this fabric showed it had 10 percent Dacron in it. 
Its failure to disclose on the fabric the content by percentage repre- 
sents a misleading approach. 

Senator ScHorrreL. What price article was this? 
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Mr. Graves. This goes into a variety of priced blouses. They range 
in price over a wide range and I am not able to say exactly what the 
price of the blouse itself was. I have only the fabric sample with me. 

Another even more flagrant violation is exemplified by this 
advertisement which was sent through the mail. With a large head- 
line “Dacron Does It.” And in the copy of the ad a number of com- 
ments that would lead the consumer to expect in the garment adver- 
tised the type of performance that he should get from garments 
containing substantial percentages of Dacron. On the front of the 
ad, “Looks like $20 slacks, costs only $5.9714.” 

Our analysis of the small swatch of fabric which accompanied this 
disclosed that it had 3 percent Dacron in it. 

Under H. R. 469 such an advertisement would be an illegal act 
because since there is less than 5 percent Dacron present the mention 
of Dacron would not be permitted. 

Here is a dress which has been worn twice, washed twice, and never 
ironed. It was advertised in the newspaper as follows: 

It is our drip-dry Dacron and cotton shirt dress wonder. Daily favorite. 

Can wash it and drip it dry, priced at $22.95. 
I think it is obvious in looking at this fabric, this garment, after its 
being washed that it is not ready to be worn and does not follow the 
claims of the ad. There is no indication of the content of this fabric 
that would lead one to know what he was getting. 

In the absence of that I am sure that the consumer was expecting 
to get the type of performance that has been advertised and promoted 
for properly constructed garments containing adequate amounts of 
Dacron. Analysis of this fabric showed it contained 50 percent rayon, 
30 percent Dacron, and 20 percent cotton. 

Senator Porrer. How much Dacron do you have to have 

Mr. Graves. Sixty-five percent, sir; which I will show you in 
another sample in just a moment. 

Here is a blouse which follows a similar pattern of the previous 
sample I just displayed. Again an advertisement with it mentioned 
a “blend of Dacron and cotton with a shantung look, white, beige, 
or gray, $7.95.” This fabric has been worn none, has been washed 
hand twice, and I think it is obvious that it is not serviceable without 
further care. The content of this actually is 50 percent rayon, 30 
percent Dacron, 20 percent cotton. 

Here we have a skirt from which a sample has been cut in order 
torunananalysis. Again an ad, “Leisure life partners in Dacron and 
cotton.” This garment has not been worn, it has been washed twice 
and again does not give the consumer the type of garment after that 
experience that she would be led to expect from better merchandise 
properly represented. 

An analysis shows this to be 93 percent cotton and 7 percent Dacron. 

And here is a dress that is sale of 65 percent Dacron, 35 percent 
cotton. It has been worn 20 times, washed 7 times, and has never 
been ironed. And I think it is quite obvious to all of you gentlemen 
that a garment of this type does give the consumer what they expect 
and the previous garments I have shown certainly would not. 

Senator Porrer. Can you tell the difference between the two 
dresses by feeling the garment? 
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Mr. Graves. No, sir; I am certain that the average consumer could 
not discern the difference. The hand of the fabric is quite similar 
for similar constructions. Actually these are somewhat different con- 
structions but the point is that there is an inadequate amount of Dacron 
to do the job the consumer expects in the other garments. 

Senator PurreLL, The consumer has to be educated that there must 
be 65 percent of Dacron before it will do the things that it is claimed 
for it ¢ 

Mr. Graves. That is correct, sir. And there are extensive efforts 
underway to do that. There are literally hundreds of thousands of 
garments which are properly constructed and are properly merchan- 
dised with which there is already a strong consumer image of what 
Dacron can do. 

Senator Purtety. The first garment which you showed, which had a 
lesser amount, the consumer might well believe that it would look the 
same as this after washing because it had Dacron in it. 

Mr. Graves. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Purrety. The producers of these synthetics are doing the 
advertising to acquaint the public of the need for a minimum of X 
percentage, 50 or 65, whatever it might be. 

Mr. Graves. We are, and the amount that we are doing is amplified 
many fold by this same type of advertising being done by the other 
elements of the textile industry who are in favor of proper use of the 
fiber. 

Senator Scnorrret. I would like to ask you this question. Now, all 
the examples that you have shown here to this committee, are they all 
domestic manufacturers ? 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purreiu. I would like to ask a question. Are you through? 

Senator ScuorpreL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrett. With these that have not shown good perform- 
ance would the reasons that are advanced be that there are considera- 
tions other than fiber content in determining performance—such as 
construction or fabric weight or finishing or the dyeing method—that 
would account for the difference in quality between these two? 

Mr. Graves. It is my opinion that in none of these cases are the other 
factors you enumerated responsible for the failure to perform. 

Senator Purreiy. Let me put it this way. Would the content, your 
Dacron content of this have to be higher under adverse conditions of 
construction, fabric weight, finishing and dyeing methods, to achieve 
the same result as you have with that garment? 

Mr. Graves. It is virtually impossible to generalize on a statement 
of that sort. As a matter of fact, any departure from shall we say 
acceptable levels of the items you mentioned would result in other 
difficulties beyond the ones I mentioned. 

For example, if the construction were opened up too much you would 
have seam slippage, a sleazy looking fabric, the handling of the fabric 
would be affected adversely. 

Senator Purteitx. That is the thing I want to point up. That the 
buying public cannot depend entirely upon the label. 

Incidentally, I am not indicating at all that I am adverse to the 
need for this proposed legislation, but it does not at all guarantee 
that the garment itself will be good looking after being washed just 
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because it might have 65 percent Dacron. It might not be good because 
of construction, because of fabric weight, because of finishing or 
dyeing methods. Is that correct? So it is not a guarantee that the 
garment itself will be good. Is that correct? 

Mr. Graves. It is not a fool proof guarantee, sir. I think, as my 
testimony pointed out 

Senator Purrett. Why do you say fool proof? If you have the 

ee that you have in that garment there—which is a good 
ooking garment—could it then be under standards, again let me 
read, on fiber construction, fabric weight, finishing and dyeing meth- 
ods, and still be a presentable garment? Do you not have to have 
all of them ? 

Mr. Graves. I would say, yes, it is necessary to achieve an accept- 
able level of all of them. 

I might add in most of the items that you mentioned there is some- 
thing of a self-governing factor involved because in order to get pre- 
sentable merchandise by the consumer, that the consumer will be 
attracted by, there is only a limited amount of leeway involved in the 
variables that you enumerated. It is imperative however to have 
adequate fiber content if she has even a change of achieving the desired 
effect. 

Senator Purrext. Is it not a fact that the articles you showed here, 
and I assume sold in great quantity in one instance, because they did 
not have the fiber content, not the percentage, but the fiber content 
described. 

For instance, that one put out by New Process, where he said it 
was extremely small. However, the public was attracted to it by 
the fact that they described it as “Dacron.” 

Mr. Graves. Yes, sir; and that is the need for this legislation. 

Senator Purre.t. Suppose they did have 65 percent Dacron but 
they were deficient in finishing and dyeing methods and construction 
so they could achieve a lower cost in production, would they not affect 
the wearing quality and the appearance of the garment ? 

Mr. Graves. Depending upon the degree to which they departed 
the answer to the question is, yes, they would. However, as I at- 
tempted to point out, if they were deficient in the dyeing and con- 
struction the garments would not be attractive to the consumer even 
on first vision of the garment. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
without adequate fiber disclosure the consumer has no way of knowing 
the fiber content of the garment because it is not discernible by vision 
or feel. 

Senator Purren.. By fiber disclosure though it will not guarantee 
the consumer a good quality product ? 

Mr. Graves. It will go further toward doing that than any other 
move we can vision at this time. 

Senator Purrety. It will answer some of the questions but not all. 
And if they get to depend upon fiber disclosure they might be misled 
very definitely there because somebody skimping on these other qual- 
ities in order to save costs and compete on a price basis might give 
you the fiber content but might not give you the quality otherwise. 
And if the public, for instance, in buying a shirt, if somebody tells 
me, well, a 65-percent Dacron and 35-percent cotton is the thing, and 
I see one advertised at $7.95 and another at $6.95 and if I say I am 
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led to believe that the fiber content is the important thing I might 
be led to buy the cheaper one and find that it is deficient in wearing 
qualities because of, and let me enumerate again, construction, fabric 
weight, finishing and dying methods. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Graves. Your point is correct, sir. I hope that the portion 
of my testimony has been clearly understood that we ourselves be- 
lieve very strongly that the variables you mentioned are important. 
Most reputable manufacturers, fabric processors, cutters, and retail- 
ers seek very stringently to see that the merchandise they purchase 
meets at least minimum standards with respect to the things you have 
enumerated. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that they cannot have any way of 
knowing what the fiber content is by visual means and hence the 
urgency that that particular point be a mandatory disclosure. 

Senator Porrer. Many times you can tell about the construction 
of the article, whether the construction is good or not. I do not know 
anything about the dying process used but I would assume in most 
cases you could know about the construction of the dress. 

Senator Purreti. You have answered my questions. 

The CuarrMan (presiding). Did he answer the questions? 

Senator Purrety. He answered them very well. 

Thank you. 

Senator Scuorrren. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. I have no questions. 

Senator Scuorrrent. That statement is very enlightening to me. 

The CHamman. Any questions Congressman ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, thank you. 

Senator Purrexy. I think it was very interesting and to me very 
important testimony. 

enator ScHorrreL. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. On the record. 

Mr. Graves. We appreciate very much the opportunity to testify 
before your committee. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Bailey. Mr. Bailey represents Johnson & 
Johnson. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT E. BAILEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Mr. Bauy. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 

ear before your committee. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Herbert E. 
Bailey, assistant secretary of Johnson & Johnson, a New Jersey cor- 
poration with principal office at 501 George Street, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Iamalso secretary or assistant secretary of various subsidiaries 
of Johnson & Johnson. 

Johnson & Johnson and its subsidiaries produce a large variety of 
products, which might fall within the definition of “textile fiber 
product” as set forth in section 2 (h) of H. R. 469. Many of these 
are specifically exempted by section 12 (a) (3), (4), (5), and (8) of 
the bill. 
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However, a substantial number of our other items which might fall 
within the definition of textile fiber product are of such nature that 
the labeling requirements which would be imposed by H. R. 469, 
if enacted in present form, would only add cost and legal complica- 
tions to our business without providing any accompanying protection 
t the consuming public. The items to which I refer are of three 
classes : 

1. Products which, although not “bandages and surgical dressings” 
are subject to the labeling requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act—for example; dental rolls; atheltic supporters; 
suspensories ; anklets, wristlets. 

2. Disposable products intended for one-time or limited-life use— 
for example; sanitary napkins, belts, and tampons generally known 
as catamenial devices; cosmetic cotton squares; disposable diapers; 
pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes. 

3. Miscellaneous semidisposable items such as cleaning cloths, ther- 
moplastic adhesive mending tapes and sheets, and gauze diapers. 

It would appear that the principal object of the bill, so far as 
consumer products are concerned, is to require that advice concern- 
ing fiber content be given to a consumer so that he may judge the 
utility, durability, washability, shrinkage, appearance, and other 
qualities of an item. However, the nature of our products in the 
classifications enumerated in the preceding paragraph is such that 
the consumer is primarily interested in performance, that is, whether 
the napkin will absorb, the tape stick, and supporter remain elastic, 
the cleaning cloth catch dust, and so forth. 

The matter of fiber content is of little or no interest or importance 
to such consumer. He is not in the position of the would-be pur- 
chaser of a wool, silk, or rayon suit who might well wish to be reliably 
advised of the constituent fibers, by percentage, of a garment. In 
addition, the fact that the items in category (1) are already subject 
to Federal labeling requirements, makes their coverage by H. R. 469 
doubly unnecessary. 

Johnson & Johnson feels that the public interest does not require 
that H. R. 469 be enacted with respect to its products or those of 
its subsidiaries. However, if the bill receives favorable consideration 
by the Congress, I respectfully suggest that the following amendments 
be made which will serve to exempt our products listed above for the 
reasons outlined previously. 

1. Revise section 12 (a) (8) toread: 

Bandages, surgical dressings, and other textile fiber products, the labeling 
of which is subject to the requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, as amended 

The Cuamman. Right there. Let us discuss that. Just offhand I do 
not see any real objection to that, particularly where they are covered 
by the Federal Food and Drug Act. Do you, Congressman ? 

Mr. Smrru. No, there might be some of those that might be worn 
continuously. In the first section he mentioned there, the things in- 
volved ; for instance, types of socks and support, but the others, it would 
seem to me reasonable enough 

Senator Porrer. Already in the first category you have to label 
them now, do you not ? 

Mr. Bamey. There are labeling requirements, sir, of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act which we must comply with. 
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Mr. Smiru. Are you required to—— 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir; they are devices and are covered by the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Senator Porrer. What do they require ¢ 

Mr. Battry. The name of the manufacturer, the active ingredients, 
the claims, and so on, must be supported by clinical testing evidence, 
and so forth. 

Senator Purrety. Would that be true for such things as stockings 
for varicose veins and knee bandages ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir; elastic stockings, wristlets, stockingettes, and 
that sort of thing. 

Senator Purreiy. It contains the name of the manufacturer only? 

Mr. Battery. The name and address of the manufacturer, and the 
statement made must receive the approval of the Food and Drug 
people. 

Senator Purrei. In this connection, because I may want to ask you 
a question later, I wonder—off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. On the record. 

Let us proceed now, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Baruey. Revise section 12 (a) (11) toread: 

Textile fiber products incorporated in headwear, handbags, luggage, brushes, 
lampshades, toys, catamenial devices, adhesive tapes and sheets, cleaning cloths, 
or diapers—— 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you would add those last two lines? 

Mr. Battery. Yes,sir. The only amendments that I am suggesting in 
these categories. 

Senator ScnHorrret. In other words, to be excluded ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Let me ask you about luggage and handbags. 

Now, to what extent are these fibers used on the luggage or the hand- 
bags—— 

Mr. Battery. Sir, those are not our products, these are already in 
the act. Only the underlined items, sir, are what we are asking for. 

Senator Scuorrren. Isee. That makes a difference. 

Mr. Batrey. I should have explained that. Iam sorry. 

Senator Scuorrren. All right, you have answered my question. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask Congressman Smith this. This brings 
up a point, too. Why do you exempt luggage or why did the House 
exempt luggage ? 

Mr. Smirn. It was exempt because we felt it did not have an impor- 
tant part of the 

The Cuatrman. You mean the lining or the luggage itself? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the luggage involved it all. It was thought it 
might involve some complications as to how to cover it. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not true when you go down to buy new luggage 
they will give it some kind of a name? 

Senator Scuorrret. Airplane luggage and this new lightweight 
luggage. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe the du Pont man can tell us. It says it con- 
tains this, it is made of this or that, synthetic, is that not correct? 
= you buy luggage they are made of synthetic fabrics, are they 
not 
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Mr. Graves. This is an area outside of mine. 

The Cuarrman. Generally, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Graves. There are very few textile fibers from the department 
I represent involved in that end that I represent. You get into coat- 
ing. I am not qualified to speak on the subject. 

he CuarrMan. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarman. On the record. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Chairman, I wondered in the light of the fact 
that you rather gingerly used the word “synthetic” after 1 was cor- 
rected by Mr. Graves, and I do not blame you, since we are using the 
word “synthetic” in the bill you differentiate between synthetic and 
something else which I cannot pronounce. 

Now, this is important. We classify, at least I do, without any 
ee other than what I think the average purchaser has, that 
wool and cotton and silk and so forth, and everything else is synthetic, 
why did you differentiate, Mr. Graves ? 

Mr. Graves. I think perhaps the Federal Trade Commission could 
do a better job than I on this point. All my references have been to 
ot fibers. Of course, you can have synthetic anything—syn- 
thetic leather, synthetic wood, synthetic many things. My references 
were entirely to synthetic fibers. 

Senator Pourrery. But our discussions were limited to synthetic 
fibers, too; we were talking about that that results in rugs. There are 
synthetic fibers used in rugs. You differentiated there. I wondered 
if it was important to do so. If it is we better think about doing it 
in the bill when we talk about synthetics. 

Do you think we should ? 

Mr. Graves. Would you mind rephrasing your question ? 

Senator Purreiy. I donot blame you. I hada hard time following 
it myself. [Laughter. | 

Senator Purrett. We were talking in my discussion with you—it 
was about rugs and carpets and obviously we were then talking about 
synthetic fibers and in your reply you seemed to differentiate between 
Dacron and nylon and other—you used the word. You seem to differ- 
entiate between that and synthetic. 

Mr. Graves. No, sir; those are all manmade fibers. Perhaps it 
would have been best that I used the term “manmade fibers.” 

Senator Purrety. Are we incorrect in using synthetic fibers in our 
bill? Should we make that manmade? 

Mr. Graves. Actually the bill does make a reference to manufac- 
ture—— 

Senator Purrett. Manufactured, all right. 

Mr. Graves. Perhaps that is an all-embracing word that would 
involve and include all of the fibers that were involved in our recent 
discussion. 

Senator Purrert. When we were talking about fibers you did not 
do that because there was a very definite line that we ought to—a line 
of demarcation we ought to do that. 

Mr. Graves. Iam sorry. I was enumerating a number of manmade 
fibers. 

Senator Purrety. I misled myself. I wanted to make sure I was 
correct. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. I wonder if we could not ask the witness here, Mr. 
Chairman, why sheets should be exempt 

Mr. Batrey. Sir, they are adhesive sheets. In other words, tape 
this wide [indicating] for example, is called adhesive sheets. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to ask something further. I assure you 
1 am not expert on this, but why do you not have disposable diapers 
instead of just diapers? 

Mr. Battry. Those are essentially what we are getting at there, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Because I aun think that the average mother 
would like to know what her diapers are made of. ; 

Senator Purrein. For putting against the body of a child; yes. 
Possibly. 

Mr. Battery. I think there might be some difference—— _ 

The Cuarrman. You are speaking of disposable things, things used 
for one time? 

Mr. Baer. Yes, sir; may I present just a sample of what we are 
talking about here. 

(Handing a box to the chairman.) [Laughter.] 

The CuarrMan. We are accumulating a lot of things here. 

Senator Purre.ty. You are presenting that to the chairman, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorpren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. On the record. 

It says here “disposable” and I shall give them to the proper people. 

Mr. Batter. I think there may be some difference in the necessity 
for disclosure to the public as between wall-to-wall carpeting or a suit 
of clothings which a man would wear, and gauze diapers where the 
women would only be concerned with their absorbability and perform- 
ance. Not being 

The Cuarrman. These are used once and then are thrown away ? 

Mr. Batry. Yes, sir; excellent for train trips. 

The Cuatrman. All right, we will get down to the next section. 

Senator Porrer. This has been a very informative hearing anyway. 

Senator Purrety. I wish I had known these things when my kids 
were growing up. I did not. 

Senator Scnorrret. I would like to ask about the type of wash- 
cloths or cleaning cloths. Do you put these in the same category you 
mentioned about the disposable things? 

Mr. Battny. They are the semidisposable items, sir. We have a 
so-called mirror cloth product which is in use for cleaning automobiles 
or cleaning furniture. It is not a long-term or long-usage product. 
It is intended to absorb its quota of dirt and then be thrown away. 

Senator Purrriy. Such things as these disapers, they are covered by 
the Drug and Cosmetic Act, are they not? 

Mr. Batrry. No, sir. 

Senator Purretn. They are not, so they could be making them and 
they might expose a child—I am guessing now—there is no control 
at all over the contents? 

Mr. Batter. No, sir; if we say that they are of a certain content 
then we must adhere to such a statement. 
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Senator Purrert. You are not forced to say that they are of a 
certain content? 

Mr. Battery. No, sir. 

Senator Purrerz. I am thinking about the cleanliness of this 
article now as against the child’s body. You say it is not subject to 
any of the acts having to do with the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act at all or any other act? 

Mr. Battery. Not as far as I know, sir. 

Senator Purrety. I think it is very important we find out about it. 

The Cuarrman. It says that these are noiseless. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Batrey. In the first place, sir, we have extraordinary high 
degree of quality contro] within our plant. 

enator Purrett. You do, of course; I know you represent a very 
fine company. But apparently from what you tell me, and I want 
to check into it, because this is really important, I think, we would 
like to find out whether everybody making these can make whatever 
they want without being subject to some sort of control, as to the 
type, the quality, the cleanliness, the fibers in it and they are fibers, 
I would assume. You are not sure that you are not subject to some 
control. 

Mr. Battey. It could be a device, sir, and I think it is ascertainable 
with the FDA. I do not think they are, but we treat them as though 
they are. 

Senator Porrer. I would assume if you had diapers, do they not 
have diapers that they wash and you use them over and over again? 
That type of diaper, what is in the diaper 

The CuatrmMan. These are a pretty naive bunch of fathers around 
here. 

Senator Purrety. Just uncommunicative about some things. 

Senator Porrer. That should make a difference, should it not, 
and should that not be labeled ? 

Mr. Batrey. I think there is little reason for this to be labeled. 
I think there may be some reason for washable diapers to be labeled. 
But it does not to me, in my own opinion, seem to be as a suit of 
clothes, wall-to-wall carpeting or something like that. 

That is a nonwoven fiber, sir. 

Senator Purretz. This is where rash starts and all that sort of 
thing. Openings to the body in it. We are getting quite afield here, 
Mr. Ghairman. I will check into this and find out. 

Senator Porrer. Paper, is it not? 

Mr. Battery. No, sir; that is a nonwoven fabric. Most cloths, 
as you know, are woven, this is a bonded, nonwoven cloth or fabric 
and lends itself to disposability or short life for that reason. But 
it is not paper. 

Senator Scnorrret. Is that made from a rayon staple? 

Mr. Baney. I am not certain on that, sir. I should know but I 
would not want to answer because I am not sure. 

Senator Porrer. I do not know whether you make them or not, but 
do they not still have the, I do not know, wool or cotton or whatever 
type of diaper that you could wash ? 

r. Bartey. Yes, sir. As I mentioned to the chairman, our interest 
in having this amendment—and if the committee thought proper we 
would go along with it—with disposable diapers, that is what our 
primary interest is. 
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The Cuarrman. This is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. On the record. 

Let us drop down to section 3 where you suggest—before we leave 
that, you would have no objection, I understand, if the word “dis- 
posable” were placed in there ¢ 

Mr. Battery. No, sir; I think we can say some purpose in indicating 
fabric content of nondisposable content. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Add a new subsection (12) tosection 12 (a) to read: 

(12) disposable textile fiber products intended for one-time or limited-life 
use and not suitable or sold as suitable for washing or dry cleaning. 

Senator Porrer. That would take care of this, then? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrety. It would take care of those cloths that you de- 
scribed for cleaning cars and so forth ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, sir; it would. 

Senator Purrett. Do you also make a like product for machine 
use in factories to take the place of old wiping cloths? 

Mr. Barxy. Not that I know of, but we have such a miscellany of 
products that we well could. 

Senator Purretu. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed now with your statement here. 

Mr. Battery. Section 12 (b) of the act as now written would em- 
power the Federal Trade Commission to exclude from the provisions 
of the act additional textile fiber products with respect to which dis- 
closure of textile fiber content is not necessary for the protection of the 
consumer. We feel, however, that as to the Johnson & Johnson items 
listed above, disclosure of fiber content would be of such academic in- 
terest and of such little benefit to consumers that such products should 
be specifically exempted by the Congress rather than through sub- 
sequent administrative action of the Commission. 

In addition, exemption by the Congress of the classifications of 
items, suggested above, would eliminate unnecessary cost and adminis- 
trative effort incident to seeking exemption of numerous specific prod- 
ucts as they are developde or changed within such classifications. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Bailey, you, of course, are speaking for 
your company, Johnson & Johnson, which is one of the large manu- 
facturers. Would you say this would be the position generally of 
the people generally in this position ? 

Mr. Batter. To be frank with you I have not talked to anyone out- 
side of our company on this subject. I would assume it would be. 

The Cuatrman. There are other large companies in this business. 

Mr. Battery. We have not talked to competition, as is obvious, but 
that certainly strikes me as a common view. 

The Cuamman. Well, you have a lot of advertising here today on 
your diapers. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir; I thank you for it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, unless there are some 
questions. 

Senator Purrety. No, I think it has been very helpful to us. 
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Mr. Bary. Mr. Chairman, could I just—and this is perhaps sur- 
lus—this is one other item which bears on this and I think speaks 
or itself. This is cloth-backed adhesive tape. Because of the cloth 

backing we might get into the relating of the constitutent textiles 

of that cloth backing that has nothing to do particularly with the con- 
sumer satisfaction. It either sticks or it doesn’t, in other words. 

Senator Porrer. What is on the cloth is important, not the cloth. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith has been 
through it. I wonder if he had any thoughts on such items as this 
tape here. 

{r. Smirn. I see no reason why it should be covered. It was the 
idea of the House committee, I believe, that the section of the bill 
which now gives the Federal Trade Commission authority to grant 
exemptions would have been used in these cases. And we are think- 
ing, but if the committee over here decides to do that, as long as some 
preere is put in in regard to these diapers, nondisposable diapers, 

do not see or think it would matter in any of the other items. 

Senator Purrett. Thank you. 

I do not have any questions. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Batter. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Labarthe, National Retail Merchants 
Association. 

Mr. Labarthe, let me ask you this. There appeared here yesterday 
a representative of—what organization is that?’—the Retail 

Mr. Lazartue. American Retail Federation. 

The Cuarrmman. What is the difference so the committee will under- 
stand ? 

Mr. Lazartue. They are two different organizations, sir. The 
American Retail Federation includes more of the smaller stores than 
does the Retail Merchants Association. This used to be the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and just a month ago changed its name. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 





STATEMENT OF JULES LABARTHE, CHAIRMAN OF THE TECHNICAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCI- 
ATION 


Mr. Lasartue. My name is Jules Labarthe. For 27 years I have 
served as the head of the research and product evaluation labora- 
tory supported at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Kaufmann 
Department Store of that city. At present I am professor of textile 
technology at Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh and a 
consultant for the store mentioned above. 

I am happy to appear today as chairman of the technical committee 
of the National Retail Merchants Association. NRMA is a voluntary 
trade association of more than 10,000 department, specialty, and 
chainstores doing an annual volume of more than $17.5 billion. 

As retailers we have an interest and concern in the subject of these 
hearings. Legislation requiring the true identification or represen- 
tation of the fiber content of fabrics and garments is of interest to the 
consumer, our customer. 
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Our association drafted and had introduced legislation that we 
felt was in the interest of the consumer and hence of the retailer. 
Senator Barry Goldwater introduced our bill in the Senate. And 
Representative Mack in the House. 

ast year the House passed H. R. 469, which is now before your 
committee. We have grave doubts about the adequacy of this bill 
to meet the requirements and desires of the consumer. We feel that 
if this legislation is passed it will present serious problems to the re- 
tailer =a the manufacturer, and may fall short of giving the con- 
sumer the information she needs. 

Let me say at the outset that the legislation we introduced has one 
purpose, to serve the needs of the consumer. I am afraid that the 
parties that caused H. R. 469 to be introduced had additional interests. 

The purpose of the legislation—H. R. 469—as set forth in the House 
committee report indicates that the basic purpose of the legislation is 
to provide consumers and producers of textile fiber products with 
truthful and informative labeling and advertising. However, the 
report then goes on to set forth corollary objectives. These objectives 
we do not believe are in the best interests of the consumer. 

For instance, the report states that the bill would be— 
to help the American farmer whose fiber product must compete with deceptively 


labeled and advertised synthetics which are lower priced and often of inferior 
quality compared with the natural fiber products * * * 


Then further— 


* * * to protect the producers of quality synthetics against those producers 
of textiles who advertise their products deceptively. 

Fiber identification is a most important area in which to legislate. 
I sincerely hope that the Congress will not confuse fiber identification 
with fiber or product promotion. Retailers do not believe that the 
Congress should pass any legislation with a view toward promoting 
one fiber or another in the market place. That is the responsibility 
of the producers, not the Congress. 

The House report speaks strongly of inferior synthetics. In my 
opinion synthetic fibers serve a very real and valuable purpose in the 
production of fabrics for the American consumer. To say that they 
are inferior is most unfair. It is likewise inaccurate to state that 
synthetics are improperly labeled today. Under the Federal Trade 
Jommission certain rules have been established for the proper identi- 
fication of rayon and acetate, as well as silk, linen, and other fibers. 

The legislation we caused to be introduced would have placed all 
fibers under uniform labeling rules. Today we have 1 law, the Wool 
Products Labeling Act; 3 FTC Trade Practice Conference Rules for 
fibers; 5 Trade Practice Conference Rules for yarns and certain 
fabrics; 4 FTC Trade Practice Conference Rules for apparel items; 
and 2 FTC Trade Practice Conference Rules for the textile-processing 
industries. 

The retailer is searching for simplicity. We cannot hope to solve 
the problems we now face by adding to the burden of rules, regula- 
tions, and laws in the area of fibers and fabrics. 

I appreciate the fact that the members of this august body have a 
grave responsibility in striving to solve this problem. But let me 
plead with you on behalf of the retailer not to complicate further an 
25109—58——10 
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already complex situation. I hope you will not pass legislation that 

has for its purpose the aiding of one particular fiber. We sell all 
fibers in our stores. We sell slab fabrics made up of any combination 
of blends of natural and synthetic fibers. We who serve the consum- 
ing public have a great responsibility in providing them with the 
yet they want to buy, and we further have the responsibility of 
guaranteeing that the items we sell will give satisfactory service. 

Specifically addressing myself to H. R. 469, I would like to make 
the following comments : 

Section 3 (d) (5) exempts from the misbranding and false adver- 
tising provisions : 

* * * any textile fiber product until such product has been produced in the 
form intended for sale or delivery to or for use by the ultimate consumers * * * 

The phrase “in the form intended for sale” means to me that the 
responsibility for labeling the completed product would rest with 
the retailer. Obviously, the thousands and thousands of retailers in 
this country could not possibly determine the fiber content of a fabric. 
This responsibility must rest with the manufacturer, not the retailer. 

Section 4 (e) provides that labeling requirements shall not be ex- 
tended to textile fiber products contained in the package if “such tex- 
tile fiber products are intended for sale to the ultimate consumer in 
such package.” Section 5 (c), in effect, requires the retailer to label 
each article with the required information in instances in which such 
article is broken from an original package for purposes of sale. 

We had a bad example which was somewhat streamlined and, as 
such, did not present the whole picture. Rather than elaborate on 
that particular point, let me take another instance. 

Suppose a woman were to go down to the store or be going down- 
town, and she would have a snag in her stockings. She would go 
into the nearest store, buy another stocking—another pair. These 
ordinarily are boxed three pairs to a box, are often sold as multiple 
units. Under this law, when the retailer splits the box, he would have 
to label the stocking in accordance with this law, just as the label ap- 
peared on the box. And the two pairs that the customer did not buy 
would have to be labeled and the retailer would have to keep a record 
of transfer of labels for a period of 3 years. 

The Cuarrman. I see by Congressman Smith’s demeanor he would 
like to interpret that section of the law right now. 

Mr. Smiru. I think that is an outright misinterpretation of the bill 
as are several other points in this statement. I notice one has been 
stricken out because, apparently, it was realized that it was an out- 
right misinterpretation. 

r. Lapartue. That was—it is an oversimplication. 

Mr. Smiru. There will be no such requirement at all. 

The Cuatrman. It is your opinion under the House bill that this il- 
lustration he gave would not be included at all ? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Lazarrue. Section 4 (c) would extend the requirement of fiber 
identification ont only to the labeling of the product but also to all 
written advertising of the product as well. tt would be mandatory 
to include in such advertisement, or other means of promoting the sale 
of the product, information similar to that contained on the label. 
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Picture if you will a promotion of dresses or of other garments that 
are made of a blending of natural‘and man-made fibers. As much 
space or perhaps more would be required to detail the mass of infor- 
mation relative to the fiber content of each product as is used for all 
other purposes. Such a practice may in effect be a disservice to the 
consumer, by virtue of the fact that such a great amount of space 
would be required to set forth in percentages the fiber content of the 
fabric from which the garment was made that other information of 
importance to the consumer would have to be eliminated. We believe 
that a garment labeled properly gives the consumer adequate protec- 
tion, but that if all of the information on the label must be contained 
in each advertisement the situation that would prevail would be cha- 
otic. 

Senator Porrer. May I ask a question before you go on ? 

Mr. Laspartue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. How would you meet the arguments that have been 
made here in testimony about somebody advertising a nylon dress or 
whatever it might be and it was only 10 percent nylon or 5 percent. 
Is that covered by other means ¢ 

Mr. Lasarrne. The point that I wanted to make there, sir, was that 
it would not be an advertisement of, let’s say, one dress, but we are more 
envisioning catalog selling or the use of a full page advertisement for 
a large storewide or departmentwide promotion in which we would 
have many garments displayed in the advertisement. I would con- 
sider the fact that—I mean I would hope that might be appropriate to 
indicate clearly in the advertisement that this page and the garments 
displayed thereon represented a multiplicity of blends and of combina- 
tions. Call attention to the fact that each garment is properly labeled 
in the store rather than having a box for the fiber disclosure of each 
and every dress, there might be a dozen different combinations in a 
given situation. 

Mr. Smiru. That could be done in the bill. 

Senator Porrer. As I understand the bill, it could be done now. I 
think what this gets at is really false advertising where you advertise 
an article as one thing and in reality it is primarily something else. 

Mr. Lazarrne. I would not, for one moment, hope that any law 
would be passed which would not prevent the sale and advertising of a 
couple of those examples that the be Pont people showed. There were 
some horrible examples there. But we are thinking, sir, more from 
the standpoint of larger advertisements in which we have a multiplicity 
of combinations given on the same page. 

Senator Purre.t. But you would not want to be a party, nor would 
your people that are employing you in an advisory capacity, to mis- 
leading the public; would you ? 

Mr. Lazartrue. No, sir. 

Senator Purrett. Would you not likely mislead them unless you 
did reveal what was intended to be sold and what it was made of ? 

Mr. Lasartrue. We regard it, sir, as being impractical to have the 
full fiber disclosure made necessary under each and every dress on the 
page. And I would rather 

Senator Purrett. May I direct you to the ads of furriers in which 
they say fur coats for sale, and then they list all the different furs 
that are available and they show them there. Would it be different in 
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advertising your dresses in which you say these are Dacron and wool, 
or 65 percent Dacron or 30 percent, whatever you want. They do it 
in furriers, they do not have any trouble there; do they? Are you 
not sort of building up a situation that may not exist ? 

Mr. Lasarrue. It is a situation that unless the wording is definitely 
tightened might conceivably exist and we are pointing out that those 
are possible misinterpretations. We would like to have it tied up 
tighter so that these interpretations will be clarified. 

Senator Purrett. Have you suggested how you want those tight- 
ened up? 

Mr. ata ai Wecan doso, sir. We have not in this testimony. 

Senator Purrett. Well, Mr. Chairman, if there are any suggestions 
for the improvement of the bill, I am sure the Chairman would say 
on behalf of the committee we would like to welcome them. I don’t 
get ome point, frankly. 

The CuHarman. Well, if you have any specific amendments, we 
would be glad to entertain them. 

Mr. Laparrue. We will be glad to present them, sir. 

Section 4 (b) (4) requires that imported textile fiber products con- 
tain the name of the country where processed or manufactured. 
Presently, the Tariff Act requires that finished products, such as 
shirts, sheets, and towels, be identified as to the country of origin. 
This section of H. R. 469 would extend the labeling to textile fiber 
products which have been processed or manufactured so as to embrace 
products which have been manufactured of imported fabrics in this 
country. 

We would seriously question such extension of the Tariff Act pro- 
visions with regard to labeling. How this could be enforced is a real 
question. Today fabrics are purchased from many sources; how the 
information as to country of origin could be carried through all of the 
processes we do not know. Further, we would question what value 
such information would be to the consumer, and the place of such 
information in a fiber identification law. 

Frankly, H. R. 469 does not, in our opinion, accomplish the prin- 
ciple that motivated NRMA in originally recommending fiber identi- 
fication legislation. H. R. 469 must be considered as a product 
promotion bill, not a consumer information bill. 

The interests of the consumer, the retailer, and the manufacturer 
would be better represented if this committee were to call a con- 
ference of all those parties interested in fiber identification legislation 
and to draft a bill that would initially protect the consumer, give her 
information that would benefit her in buying and handling fabrics 
made of a single or several fibers. I can assure you that I would 
be happy to participate in such a conference. 

Senator Porrer. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrrer. In what way does this bill differ from the bill 
that you folks recommended, the one that Congressman Mack in the 
House and Senator Goldwater in the Senate introduced ? 

Mr. Lasarrue. The primary difference, sir, was that we were try- 
ing to simplify or streamline. We were endeavoring to have one 
piece of legislation, and we had recommended that the Wool Products 
Label Act be made a part of this or our law. 
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Mr. Smirn. If I may interrupt, you recommended that the Wool 
and Labeling Act be repealed. That was part of that bill. 

Mr. Lazartue. But that its essential parts be made a part of any 
existing law. The existing law would cover all fibers. 

The other point of difference was, and this has been mentioned to- 
day, that our proposed bill listed the fibers in the order of their 
predominence. 

Senator Porrer. What is your objection to listing the percentage? 

Mr. Lazartrue. I have no objection whatever to listing the per- 
centage. It is much the better way to assert extent, sir, and this is 
perhaps a little background material. Originally, we wanted per- 
centages. We felt that in a sense it would impart additional burdens 
on some elements of the textile industry and for that reason we made 
a change. We were hoping that more manufacturers would use the 
percentages, but we felt that the order of predominence would prob- 
ably have a better chance of passing, and there was one point, how- 
ever, and it was a point I think that the Du Pont representatives 
brought out, and that was that the percentages are not always the 
same, depending a little bit on the construction of the fabric and part 
of our testimony then was to the effect that if percentages were the 
sole factor, that it would introduce a battle of trivia sometimes be- 
tween 55 percent and 60 percent of the more desirable fiber. But 
percentages are the better thing for the consumer. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Purreti. Yes, I would like to ask a question. You said 
that you decided to abandon the idea of percentages because you felt 
it would be a burden on part of the textile industry. 

Mr. Laznarrue. There were certain—there were two or three of the 
textile groups who came out very bitterly against the idea of per- 
centages in some of our initial roundtable discussions, and their feeling 
was so intense we felt—well, we already have in some of our labelin 
provisions the order of predominence principle pretty well established, 
and we decided that that probably would be a thing to follow. 

Senator Purrett. Well, now, Mr. Labarthe, they may have been 
very, very much incensed over the proposal, and from their feelings, 
but I am more interested in facts. 

What was it that they objected to; what unbearable burden would 
it impose upon the industry ? 

Mr. Larartue. The two or three representatives felt that they could 
not be faced with the labor of producing as many different labels as 
percentage disclosure would involve; that their problems would be 
much simplified if when they went to anything above 50 percent of 
fiber “A” if they group all those labels together. 

Senator Purret. Well, now, Mr. Labarthe, when we sell shirts, 
and we sell lots of other stuff, if you will buy 50 or 25 dozen, they will 

ut your own label on for you. You know that; the producer will. 
hey will put the city in which you are located, the name of the store. 
They will do a lot of things. 

Now, that doesn’t put an unbearable burden on them, the producer 
of the finished article, does it? Why would this then put an un- 
bearable burden on them? 

Mr. Lanartrue. To a certain extent we must realize that not all re- 
tail establishments can order in such quantities. 
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Senator Purrery. That is right. 

Mr. Lasarrue. And to an extent we were guided by the problem of 
the very small retailer in the very small community. 

Senator Purretit. What I was trying to point out was that if a 
manufacturer will do this supplying hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent labels on shirts and other articles, and I am sure they do it on 
dresses, then what would make it so awful difficult for a manufacturer 
putting out the same product all over to just put the label on of the 
content of that particular cloth? I just can’t see it, Mr. Labarthe. 
I think that they may not want to do it and possibly will have evi- 
dence to show that it would be economically unfeasible or something 
like that. But just not wanting to do it is no reason at all. 

Mr. Lazarrue. Well, part of the reasoning, of course, was that we 
were anxious to get, first of all, we wanted fabrication labeling, and 
we felt that if we took that stumbling block that faced some of the 
producers, that we would gain additional industry support in the 
whole problem of informative labeling. 

Senator Purrett. My observation, Mr. Chairman, is this. That 
the evidence this afternoon, and I am sorry that I had not been here 
earlier nor heard the previous day’s testimony—but it would clearly 
indicate to me, at this moment, I don’t know that this is a firm opinion, 
that the percentage of the synthetic fibers pretty much determine 
whether or not the promises of the producer can be lived up to. In 
other words, if you have got less than 65 or 50 percent or whatever it 
might be of dacron or whatever the synthetic is that eliminates the 
need for ironing; if you don’t-have that percentage, you are not going 
to have a dress or a shirt that.can look well without ironing. 

Now, the public, however, believing that orlon or dacron or what- 
ever it is that imparts this new property is present in this thing, will 
buy the shirt and wear it without the need for ironing, unless, unless 
they know, and they are sure of, that something with 50 or 60 or 40, 
whatever it is, percentage will actually give them that property. I 
don’t know. I buy a shirt. I bought some shirts when I was 
traveling over to Russia—before I went to Russia, and I knew I had 
to do my own laundry. At least, I felt I did, and it turned out I 
did. I bought these shirts that you could hang up without having to 
iron. Why did I buy them? I did not know whether they were 
65, 50 or 40. I got stuck on one. I did. It did not look too well. 
Two other ones they did look good. They had enough of that fiber in 
it so they did look well without ironing. 

What I am trying to point out now if I had known then that I 
had to have 65 percent, or whatever it is, of dacron or orlon, I would 
probably have looked better to the Russians. 

Mr. Lasarrue. Senator, I would like to call your attention to this. 
With the percentage requirements of 469, we have absolutely no 
quarrel. I agree with it 100 percent. 

Senator Purreiy. For the percentage. 

Mr. Lazartue. Upon percentage disclosure; yes, sir. It did vary 
from our bill. It was in my humble opinion improvement over our 
bill as the two stood side by side. 

Senator Purrety. All right. 

Senator Porrer. From your statement, however, apparently you 
oppose the bill as it now is? 
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Mr. Lazartue. We oppose it on those three or four points where 
we feel that there is an undue burden and unfair responsibility im- 
plicit on the retailer to label. 

Senator Porrer. Now, let me ask this question of counsel or Con- 
gressman Smith—I am not as familiar with this legislation as you 
gentlemen—Is it my understanding that the burden falls upon the 
retailer ? 

Mr. Smiru. The bill specifically provides that the manufacturer 
has got to provide the labeling. The only way in which the retailer 
oul have to provide a label would be if he broke or changed the 
_ product from a form in which the manufacturer sent it to him to do 
the selling. 

That is a very obscure possibility. 

Senator Porrer. Then, the example—— 

Mr. Smiru. The example about the stocking is wrong, because the 
individual stockings in a box contain the label, not only those on the 
box, but the individual stockings. 

Senator Porrer. So, then, the objection that has been raised there 
does not hold up as far as the interpretation of the bill is concerned ? 

Mr. Suirn. That is right. If a store got a certain article, sheets 
or something like that, in boxes, and decided to sell them in some other 
fashion, take them entirely out of the boxes, towels, or something in 
boxes of three’s and sell them individually if they had no label. 

Now, a lot of them have labels even within those boxes, but just 
assuming they had no labels in those boxes, they would then have to 
put something on it. But that is not common practice to have no 
label within the boxes. 

Mr. Lazartue. Congressman Smith, in the case of multipack prod- 
ucts, the law, H. R. 469, as I recall, states that if the label information 
is on the box, it is not necessary to label the individual items within 
the box. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Lasarrue. Now, if that box of stockings were broken and one 
pair were purchased, there would be no label on that stocking. 

Mr. Smiru. If you will check, you know more about—supposedly 
know more about—stores than I do, but from my knowledge of stores 
and stockings’ sales, they put labels on individual pairs of stockings. 

Mr. Lapartue. Take men’s shorts or men’s undershirts or T-shirts. 

Mr. Smiru. They put labels individually on them. 

Mr. Lazarrue. Not fiber identification. 

The Cuarrman. Let us not get into a discussion here. 

Mr. Lapartue. That is the point, sir. It is a broken package 
problem. 

Senator Purretn. Mr. Chairman, were it the law, would not the re- 
tailers, small and large, insist that supplier comply with the law be- 
fore they sold them the stuff ? 

oar Porrer. Do they not have the stockings marked or some- 
thing 

Mr. Lasartue. That would be perfectly acceptable to us. But 
according to H. R. 469, it is not necessary that the individual items 
in the multipack bear a label. Fine, if they are labeled, that is won- 
derful. Our objection goes out the window immediately. That ob- 
jection. 
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Senator Porrer. How does a woman today—they have certain gages 
on hose—now, are not the individual pairs of hose labeled according 
to gage size ? 

Mr. Laparrue. Yes; but they are not identified as to fiber. Of 
course, most of them are nylon. 

Senator Porrer. How are the gage size marked on a pair of hose? 

Mr. Larzarrue. They are on the hose. 

Senator Porrer. Why could you not put on the hose the fiber? 

Mr. Lasartuer. We could have. If they are labeled, that is per- 
fectly all right, sir. 

Senator Dorris. You put the gage on and you put the fiber, it would 
seem to me. 

Senator Purrett. Your objection is you feel it imposes upon a re- 
tailer a duty that will not be performed by a producer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lazarrue. The point is, sir, at the present time as this law 
reads now, in the case of these multipacks, it is not necessary—not 
necessary to label the individual ones as to fiber identity. If they 
were labeled, that is fine. That objection immediately disappears. 

Senator Purrett. You feel it is not necessary for the producer to 
label them, but if the retailer takes one out and sells them, he must 
label it under the law? 

Mr. Lasartue. He must label it under the law. 

Senator Porrer. But even if you are correct with this, I would 
assume that the manufacturer would soon put something on the 
stockings there that this is cotton or wool or barley, whatever it might 


Mr. Lazarrue. If they are labeled as to fiber identity, that ob- 


jection no longer stands, sir. 

oo Porrer. Qur competitor will do it and they will make the 
sales. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, very much, Mr. Labarthe, and we ap- 
preciate it. 

Senator Purretu. I hope you do not think we have been taking you 
over the hurdles, but you were the first witness that appeared that 
had some ideas about what the retailer was up against, and I was try- 
ing to explore my own questions. 

r. Laparrue. If we can clarify it any further, we will be glad to 
do it. Thank you, very much. 

The CHarrman. Mr. McKelvey. 

Is Mr. McKelvey here, because we are going to have to close these 
hearings now in 15 minutes unless there are some further questions? 

I wonder, Mr. McKelvey, if you could put your whole statement 
in the record in full and highlight it ? 

Mr. McKetvey. That is exactly what I am prepared to do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. McKenvey. I have it boiled down to where I think in 10 minutes 
I will be able to conclude it. I believe you said that the full state- 
ment will be in the record ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF W. GORDON McKELVEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SOUTHERN GARMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. McKetvey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
My name is W. Gordon McKelvey. I am executive vice president 
of the Southern Garment Manufacturers Association, Inc., office and 
home address in Nashville, Tenn. The Southern Garment Manu- 
facturers Association is a trade organization of apparel manufacturers 
and consists of approximateiy 600 members operating 1,500 plants, 
manufacturing items of apparel from cotton, synthetic, some wool 
fabrics and fabrics containing mixtures of such fibers. The member- 
ship of this organization is located in the Southeastern, Southwestern, 
and in some of the Far Western States. We are here at the request of 
the board of directors of the association and the privilege of sum- 
marizing our views on this legislation is appreciated. 

Having previously outlined our objections to this legislation, in a 
letter to the chairman of the committee, under date of February 12, 
1958, this statement will be a brief summary of arguments in support 
of that position. 

If permitted to do so, we should like to associate ourselves with 
and in support of the positions of opposition to the bill as have been 
registered with the committee, particularly by the witness for Dan 
River Mills, Inc., and Mr. Bachenheimer, representing, among other, 
other trade associations, whom we understand have already presented 
their views. 

Without intending to be repetitious, and largely for the sake of 
emphasis, our position, in the main, may be summarized as follows: 

1. What is the real demand for such legislation? Is the evidence 
placed before the committee by the proponents of the legislation of 
such scope and value as to convince the committee that there is, or 
about to be, widespread injury of the consumer, that there has been 
mispresentation and deception of such magnitude, or that this is about 
to occur, as to justify the Tepaaien enacting legislation, with the penal- 
ties and annoyances this bill imposes? We pose that question for the 
reason that we called upon the principal proponents of the legislation 
to come forward with such proof and we were astonished to have them 
show that in all of the hundreds of thousands and possibly even greater 
figures of transactions that occur in the sale of articles each day which 
the proponents represent as being deceptively represented to the con- 
sumer, they produced a mere handful of such ey 

On inquiry of officials of the Federal Trade Commission, it was 
learned that no survey had been made by it resulting in extensive 
proof of the consumer being deceived as to fiber content of the gar- 
ments he or she purchases or other content of end-use products made 
from the fabrics in question. 

Consequently, we are left to wonder as to the motives which have 
prompted the introduction of such legislation, having found that 
neither the proponents thereof nor the Federal Trade Commission 
have established there exists that type of consumer demand for it 
which, in our opinion, justifies its enactment with attendant penalties 
upon the producers of the end-use consumer product and the additional 
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Government regulations and more regimentation of that sort which 

are burdens the manufacturer of the end-use product must assume, 
pay the expense thereof, and hope he will be successful in getting the 

consumer to pay the higher price for the product which the additional 
costs will require and if he can’t get the additional increased price, 
find some way to absorb this, more cost, and shrink his profits, if any, 
a little more. 

2. It is submitted that the proposed bill falls far short of the ac- 
complishments the proponents claim for it. It requires that the end- 
use product manufacturer, in our case, the manufacturer of garments 
bought and worn by the wage-earning worker classes and such groups 
as farmers and low-wage service employees, in that in the main, it 
requires that another label, one more tag or sticker, be tacked onto 
the garment to state, by percentage figures, the amount of cotton, rayon, 
wool, or whatever else there may be in the fabric, which they say will 
tell the consumer the percentages of fibers in the fabric, in the gar- 
ment. The bill also provides that this information may be incorpo- 
rated in or on an existing label, tag, or sticker. 

First, as is no doubt known to the members of the committee, there 
are already so many tags, stickers, and labels on a shirt or pair of 
trousers or ladies’ dies that sometimes to pick one up and shake it 
sounds like a baby’s rattle instead of a garment costing $3 or $4 or $5. 
Of course, we hasten to say, it is provided that if the producer elects 
to do so he does not have to avail himself of this method of revealing 
the fiber content, but may do so by special procedures arranged by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

However, the point we wish to emphasize is, and this may have al- 
ready been brought out before the committee, this bill gives the con- 
sumer but little additional information as to whether he has been 
deceived in the purchase. To merely tell the purchaser of a shirt or 
pair of trousers or ladies’ dress that he or she has a garment, the fabric 
of which consists of 20 percent cotton, 60 percent rayon, and 20 percent. 
wool, is not of much help. If we are really going to take care of the 
consumer he or she ought to be told, in return for the money paid, what 
can be expected in the way of performance of that garment because of 
the type of fabric, of which it consists; he ought to be told something 
about the construction of the fabric, how and whether or not it will 
launder without fading, or the extent of its color fastness under cer- 
tain washing conditions; he ought to be told about shrinkage and such 
other information as the producers have which will be helpful to the 
consumer. 

We have understood that the Federal Trade Commission has always 
taken the position that truth-in-fabrics legislation is desirable. If 
there is adequate consumer demand for it, we would endorse the prin- 
ciple of such legislation. H. R. 469 falls far short of truth-in-fabrics 
legislation. 

The attention of the committee is directed also to the requirement in 
section 4 (a) providing that compliance with this act requires that 
there be a stamp, tag, or label affixed to the product. If this means 
that a small piece of paper in the form of a stamp which has imprinted 
thereon the fiber content, and this stamp is merely stuck on the product 
somewhere, or if it means a tag that is similarly affixed to the product, 
it is obvious that there will be numerous instances when such stamp or 
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tag will be knocked or brushed off the garment or other product in the 
course of the great amount of handling to which such product is sub- 
jected before it is ready for the eyes of the ultimate consumer. 
3. It has been insisted that this legislation would tend to create com- 
titive disadvantages as between the producers of the same article. 
onvincing illustrations have been advanced to show that with two 
items of the same relative description and value, sold for the same 
consumer purpose, on the counters of the store, they are of the same or 
relatively same fiber content, and this is either shown on a label, stamp, 
or tag or indicated by the seller, one is the product of a manufacturer 
who advertises extensively and thus has a higher cost than the lower- 
priced competitive article which may be on the same counter. 
Both items will carry “the Government label,” sometimes erroneous- 
ly believed to be a warranty of super value and assurance, and the 
urchaser, looking at both articles carrying the same “Government 
abel” with the same fiber percentages indicated thereon or otherwise 
explained by the clerk, naturally elects to purchase the cheaper priced 
article, although in so doing the purchaser may be losing a bargain. 
In this manner it has been insisted that the lower priced article would 
tend to receive a competitive advantage. In this same connection, it 
has also been pointed out that this legislation would pave the way 
for cheapening of the fabric. We do not make the statement of our- 
selves because we would not impute to the fabric manufacturers a 
motive of deliberately taking advantage under this bill to foist on 
the public a cheaper article, although it might be legal to do so under 
this bill, but it has been pointed out that it would be a simple matter 
for the mills to lower their construction standards of the fabric, still 
have in the fabric the percentages of the fibers, and while there would 
be no deception in the representations made to the consumer as to 
the fiber content, the consumer would be getting an item of much less 
value as to performance, as was alluded to earlier in this statement. 
4. We are left to wonder as to why certain end-use product manu- 
facturers have been exempted in the bill thus far. We are not tak- 
ing the time of the committee by enumerating these here, they being 
in the bill. We only say that if the consumer is to be protected in 
the manner the bill purports to protect him, he should be protected 
every time he makes a purchase of some product containing all cotton, 
all synthetic, or all-wool fiber,.or any combination of these fibers. 
As what I hope is an average consumer, if the cottongrowers, whom 
we understand are asking for this legislation, want to prevent my 
being deceived when I purchase some article containing cotton, rayon, 
wool, or mixtures of these, I should be told how much cotton or other 
fiber there is in the cloth used in the manufacture of furniture or 
upholstery, I should know how much of these fibers is contained in 
the linings or interlinings of coats or other garments, I should know 
how much of these fibers is in stiffenings or trimmings, and it seems 
to me in an item such as floor coverings, or carpets, of all the items 
I could think of where the consumer could be cheated, it is in these 
beautiful rugs and carpets that are so beautifully decorated and fin- 
ished, that a consumer wants to buy them without too much worry 
about from what fibers they are made, and take the item of shoes that 
has been exempted. Again, I can think of no item about which the 
consumer should not be told as to the fiber content in the fabric of 
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shoes and the same is true about headwear, when you think of the 
many different kinds of hats and caps for men and women, which 
are subject to shrinkage and color fading, and wearability, and lastly, 
it seems that this is equally applicable to so important an item as 
luggnge, in the production of which there is a large amount of fabric 
used. 


Again it is emphasized that if the proponents of this legislation 
want to protect the consumer, he ought to be protected as to all of 
the items which he must buy containing fibers and not just a few of 
them. It would seem that the consumers of the items that have 
been exempted would have a just complaint on realizing that the Con- 
gress, by legislation, has protected them, and left the consumers of 
inings, interlinings, furniture, shoes, carpets, luggage, headwear, 
and so forth, to not be told as to the fiber content of these items. 

5. Lastly, we come to a situation that is of grave importance to 
the textile and apparel industries in the United States. I refer to the 
ever-increasing volume of competitive imports, made in foreign coun- 
tries at unbelievably low wages, being shipped into our markets at 
practically no tariff cost, the effect of which has, for the past 2 or 3 
years, continued to gradually deteriorate the price structure of these 
industries. Other witnesses for the textile industry proper, no doubt, 
have informed the committee of the extent of this damage to the 
textile, or the spinning and weaving industry. As to the garment or 
apparel industry, these manufacturers, beginning with about the 
last half of 1957, experienced one of their worst years, profit and 
sales wise. For the most part during the last half of 1957, and thus 
far in the first quarter of 1958, many of the plants have been closed 
for periods of as much as 2 weeks or more and many have been 
operating on short workweeks, 2 and 3 days per week. Thus far, 
we have yet to find one of these manufacturers who attributes his 
depressed conditions today to the competition of low-wage, foreign- 
made goods, but in practically every instance the manufacturer al- 
ways insists that such competition is one of the factors requiring him 
to close his plant at intervals and to work short weeks with conse- 
quent unemployment. 

The bill before the committee, section 4 (b) (4) would not improve 
the present requirements on labeling foreign-made competitive items. 
If the bill were to be enacted with section 4 (b) (4) as presently 
worded, in our opinion, we would have a situation where the cotton 
textile manufacturers in Japan, Hong Kong or some other foreign 
country, would, as is being done at present, buy the same cotton pro- 
duced in the United States at 7 cents per pound less than the Ameri- 
can mill can buy it, produce the cloth therefrom and the garment 
manufacturer in Japan or Hong Kong or some other foreign country 
take the cloth and produce the finished garments, all at wages of one- 
tenth or less of the industrial wages being paid in American textile 
and garment plants, if our information on the wage costs in such 
foreign countries is correct. Thus, these foreign-made competitive 
items, produced with the costs as explained, would be permitted to 
come into this country in great quantities, as at present, without in- 
formation thereon for the protection of the consumer. In the event 
that is permitted, then we will certainly have a discouraging situation. 
Those advocating the enactment of this bill recently requested this 
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association to submit amendatory language to be substituted for sec- 
tion 4 (b) (4) and in lieu of the language in section 4 (b) (4) this 
association suggested the following: 


If it is an imported household textile article, the name of the country or 
countries where the fabric was manufactured, or subjected to any processing or 
finishing operations, together with the name of the country where the end-use 
product made from such fabric was manufactured; or, if it is an imported 
fabric or household textile article manufactured in the United States in whole 
or in part from such imported fabric, the name of the country or countries 
where such imported fabric was manufactured, or subjected to any processing 
or finishing operations. 

It is submitted that if there must be legislation of this type, and we 
hope there will not be, surely Congress will require that the consumer 
be given adequate information as to any item containing cotton, syn- 
thetics, wool, and mixtures of these fibers in the fabric of the end-use 
product, It is recognized that the language suggested may appear to 
be somewhat detailed. The reason for such phr aseology, which was 
carefully worked out, is that we have discovered that cloth is being 
manufactured in the unfinished state in one foreign country, it is 
shipped to a second foreign country for certain finishing and some- 
times, possibly, to a third - foreign country for other finishing, and to 
even another foreign country for manufacture into the finished prod- 
uct and that pr oduct is being shipped to our markets. It is thought 
that this phraseology is required to inform the purchaser of such 
foreign-made competitive item the name of the country where any 
part ‘of the item was manufactured, and would be able to tell the 
purchaser, when the finished article is made of foreign produced cloth, 
although the finished garment may have been made in the United 
States. 

For the record, it should be mentioned that it was stated to advo- 
cates of the legislation that in submitting the above suggested phrase- 
ology on the import provision, it was done at their insistence at which 
time it was made clear that in so doing, this must not be taken to 
mean that the association altered its position in any wise in opposition 
to H. R. 469. 

In conclusion, we would like to mention that no doubt the com- 
mittee has been hearing from other witnesses and other groups, 
namely, it is not believed this legislation will be of much, if any, 
protection or assistance to the consumer; it will amount to more costs 
on the producer of the item, therefore more cost to the consumer, in- 
asmuch as the manufacturers will be required to go to more expense 
to comply with regulations necessary to inforce this act and would 
amount to industry coming in and asking the Government for more 
regulation and redtape regimentation. It is also submitted, that at a 
time when our industries are in a depressed state, in a buyers’ market, 
the economy, generally, believed to be not as strong, and at a time 
when, with all this, these industries are asked to s: acrifice a substantial 
part of its m: arket to aid our Government in carrying out the policy 
of furnishing markets to foreign countries under the Reciprocal 
‘Trade Agreement Act, that it is a serious mistake for one segment of 
our industry to come in and ask for legislation of this type which, it is 
submitted, will not accomplish the intended purposes, but will create 


harassment, annoyance, and expense on the part of those industries, 
as the one we speak for. 
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The late Percy Priest, distinguished in his service to the country in 
the House of Representatives, while chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, stated that this bill is what 
he called economic-force legislation, and that the Congress ought 
not to be asked to pass legislation to benefit one industry or group of 
producers at the expense and harassment of another, and particu- 
larly when such legislation will be of little, if any, benefit to the 
consumer. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that this committee reject H. R. 
469. 

Our industry is in what we call a tight buyer’s market and has been 
for more than a year. Many of our plants have, during that period 
of time, been closed for substantial periods of time. Many of them 
have operated and are operating today on a curtailed basis. And one 
contributing factor to that is the competition from foreign-made 
goods to which I want to allude a little more later. 

Mr. Chairman, and Senators, we have found and know what we 
can feel, what we believe to be any real consumer demand for this 
legislation. We asked the proponents or the people whom we under- 
stood wanted the legislation introduced for the proof that they might 
have along that line. They had only a few isolated instances out of 
the many hundreds of thousands, I suppose many hundreds of thou- 
sands, of transactions in this type of merchandise through the country 
each day. They had a few isolated instances where some deception 
and misrepresentation, they said, had been practiced, and no doubt 
that was true. 

We asked the Federal Trade Commission if they had made a survey 
or other form of determination as to whether there was any real or 
large consumer demand as a result of the consumer being abused or 
injured by the kind of deception and misrepresentation which we 
understand this bill goes to. The Federal Trade Commission said 
they had no such data. 

We have been able to make only a small check among a representa- 
tive group of our members whether or not they have had any com- 
= about the garments they sold consisting of fabric in which there 

ad been deceit and misrepresentation practiced against the consumer, 
and we find no instance of that kind among the members whom we 
have checked with in recent years. 

We agree with other witnesses who have testified that this bill also 
affords the consumer little real information as to what he is buying. 

It does not tell the consumer, as the Senator brought out a little 
while ago, the construction of the garment, the durability of it, what 
its performance will be as to color fastness, as to launderability under 
many different kinds of conditions and soaps and detergents that are 
used today in laundry. 

We don’t think it is a truth in fabrics bill. It is a bill that gives 
certain information with respect to fiber content, but we would like 
to feel if we are going to have a bill of this kind with its annoyance 
and cost of administering on the part of the manufacturer to comply 
with it, we ought to go all the way and tell the consumer as much 
as we possibly can and tell him all we know as to the performance of 
the fabric in that garment. 
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With respect to these garments that are boxed, we think that is a 
highly unfair situation. Now, we have many members that tell me 
that they ship shirts. Sometimes, 6 in a box, sometimes 3 in a box. 
They even ship overalls today—I understand for many years—in 
bales, and certain types of cotton coats and certain types of work 
shirts are even shipped in bales. 

It is a question of whether or not the Federal Trade Commission 
might say that we could just label the bale, and obviously the wrap- 

ing is torn away when it reaches the merchant’s store, so there would 
be nothing to tell the consumer what was on those garments. If it 
is shipped in a box, he will have to look under the counter or in the 
stockroom and find out what the box said. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing our best understanding of the bill with 
certain manufacturers there are some things which have been pointed 
out which we don’t know will happen, but at least we offer the com- 
mittee the benefit of it the best we can. And that is that this bill would 
tend to create a competitive disadvantage where, as one example, if 
2 shirts or 2 towels made by different makers are on the counter, 
both the same fiber content, one is higher priced because it is more 
extensively advertised, both carrying the same “Government. label,” 
the consumer will be misled or can be easily misled by the label and 
will naturally buy the cheaper article. 

Many times the consumer erroneously believes that an article carry- 
ing a “Government label” means the article is of top value. Some- 
times, I understand generally, the highly advertised product of cloth 
has a higher count, stronger construction, well, altogether high quality 
merchandise because of what has gone into the making of it, whereas 
the not so extensively advertised product may be merchandise of in- 
ferior quality. 

Mr. Chairman, we protest any exemptions. We can’t understand 
why our industry and the segment represented by our association 
employing some 200,000 people, why we should be required to tell the 
consumer what we know about the fabric and the cloth and so forth 
and other industries not be required to tell the consumer the story as 
to their product. 

We don’t understand why, for instance, carpets and rugs, why up- 
holstering and furniture—and you brought up about luggage, cer- 
tainly a more pointed situation—why the consumer cannot have the 
benefit of the truth as about a shirt. 

On the question of foreign imports, Mr. Chairman, we are hoping, 
still hoping, that we will yet be able to get some important Members 
of the United States Senate to listen to us long enough that we can 
tell one day the story of what is happening to its textile and apparel 
industry on competitive foreign imports. For 3 years we have been 
running around Washington here trying to get the State Department 
and the Commerce Department to take a real solid look at how the 
imports, of shirts, ladies’ blouses, trousers, cloth, is infiltrating into 
our markets, made with unconscionable low wages in foreign countries, 
competing with our wages over here, not just a dollar an hour, you 
understand, and so far, we have not made much progress. We have 
not been able to impress too many people that we are having serious 
injury along that line. 
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Now, the section 4 (b) (4) of the bill—I am referring to the House 
bill—is not, we would like to point out, adequate or sufficient if we are 
to have those goods branded and tell the consumer that he is buying 
a shirt or blouse made in Japan, and it consists of this fiber content. 
The wording of that section we submit will not do that. The piece 

oods that are coming in from the foreign mills, they are coming in in 
the gray, so to speak. I assume you know what 1 mean by the gray. 
There is no finger processes attached. It is the rough goods, so to 
speak. They come in and are shipped down to the finger plants in 
our country. There, the finger processes are made and they are sold. 
Hundreds of millions of yards are coming in that way. It is that 
price that the textile mills, of course, just cannot touch. So, garment 
manufacturers can buy those goods. 

They are able to have a tremendous competitive advantage over 
the others, and that is one of the factors I said a moment ago that has 
placed upon us what we think is this tight buyer’s market. 

Senator Purreit. May I interrupt a minute. Mr. McKelvey, what 
has that got to do with this present legislation? This legislation 
would require these people buying these gray goods and turning them 
into a product—it would require those people to label those products 
before they sent them out in the retail field. What has this question 
of foreign competition got to do with the labeling 

Mr. McKetveyr. Those gray goods are made in the foreign countries. 

Senator Purrer.. But the finish is put here ? 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrerz. All right. Before they are presented ready for 
the consumer, they are operated upon or added to, some labor is added 
to them here; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKetvrey. Now, Senator, you may be correct. 

Senator Purrexy. I am asking you a question. 

Mr. McKetvey. I don’t know. 

oon Pourtett. Will you tell me why you refer to it as gray 

oods ¢ 

Mr. McKetvey. Because that is the goods that is woven or spun 
in the foreign mills, you see. 

Senator Purreii. And it comes over here in a finished product? 

Mr. McKe vey. No. 

Senator Purrerz. That is what I am getting at. It is turned into 
a consumer product over here. 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Purrerz. All right. Now, why then, what is to prevent 
under this law the producer of those products over here using foreign 
fabric to label those? This law would require it. I don’t see where 
tying it up—— 

Mr. McKetvey. Of course, the finisher who applies a mere finish, 
he is not the producer of the cloth. 

Senator Purrexz. All right, but he certainly knows what he is buy- 
ing or should know. He has chemists there that will tell him what 
he is buying. 

Mr. McKetvey. Presumably so, but, Senator, as I understand the 
practice, the finishing plant does not own the goods. That is a con- 
tract arrangement that he has between the mills to finish the goods 
or some other account, some other purchaser. 
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Senator Purrety. Mr. McKelvey, I do not really care what the 
finishing mill does. I would say this, that the average intelligent 
businessman producing finished goods for the consumer market today— 
I cannot conceive of him not knowing, not specifying the type of 
goods he is buying to put into that consumer article, and he would 
know what the fiber content was. If he did not, he is not a very 
intelligent fellow. 

He is buying his product to make shirts or trousers or whatever he 
is making out of it, and he takes the responsibility, having bought those 
goods, to label it when he produces a consumer article with it. 

I don’t see where this has a thing in the world to do with the low 
cost of the foreign markets which I agree with. 

Mr. McKetvey. Only that it will inform the consumer that it is a 
foreign product. 

Senator Purrety. Well, yes, he has to inform the consumer of what 
that fiber content is, just as a fellow who is using domestically pro- 
duced goods has to inform him. 

Mr. McKetvey. Senator, that may be correct. We hope that if 
legislation of this kind is enacted, Mr. Chairman, that there can be 
adequate provision in the bill which would enable the Federal Trade 
Commission to be able to trace the shipments as they come down and 
further finishing applied, so like the Senator says, the consumer can 
have full disclosure of information as to that. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you suggest if the bill passes that 
we have or begin to label 

Mr. McKe vey. Yes, sir, a little more adequately tied down, Senator, 
than the present phraseology. 

The CHarrman. And labeling. 

Mr. McKe vey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. But you are against labeling to begin with. You 
had rather not have any labeling at all? 

Mr. McKetvey. Well, the proponents of the legislation have asked 
us to submit suggested labeling to take the place of section 4 (b) (4). 
We did so, but we wanted 

The Carman. You have language here which you have sub- 
mitted ? 

Mr. McKetvey. We want it understood that we are not thereby 
enforcing the bill. 

That concludes my statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me ask one question to clear this up. You 
mentioned the case of overalls. There is one manufacturer that I 
know a little bit about. It is a manufacturer that makes work clothes, 
including overalls. They do ship them, as-you say, sometimes in bales. 
But each overall has a label in it. 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, what would be the objection to the 
label that we would say was made by this X company—work clothes, 
a dress—what would be the objection to it since they have to put 
the label on anyway, saying this overall is made of 60 percent cotton 
and so forth? 

Mr. McKe vey. Senator, we don’t have any 60 percent—overall 
is made out of all cotton, made out of denim. 
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The CuarrMan. I am just saying what is the objection of putting 
on there what they are made of ? 

Mr. McKe vey. I could see no serious objection if everything was 
as simple as the overall made out of denim. Well, he does not have 
to say it is cotton. 

The Cuairman. Supposing you take an item that is not all cotton— 
it is part this and part that—what would be the objection to just 
adding a small line, this is X percent cotton and X percent something 
else 

Mr. McKexvey. Yes, sir. Well, Senator 

The CuatrmMan. He is going to have a label on there anyway. 
Now, the cost of putting the label on is there. That is there. It 
is only on the printing of the label he would have to add a few more 
letters. That is about what it amounts to. 

Mr. McKetvry. Senator, I may be sticking my neck out. The 
Senator here was asking some questions on this just a moment ago 
of Mr. Labarthe. In this sort of a mass production system in these 
plants sometimes they tell me 18, 20, or more layers of cloth that start 
through the cutting room on these cutting t tables will be, they tell me, 
of varying weights, varying fiber content and so forth. And so I 
have asked the manufacturers the same question you Just. asked me. 
What is involved in your complying with this legislation’ And the 
answer I receive is that the help required, the labor required through- 
out the factory is going to be such it is going to take more than just 
an ordinary type of factory level wor ‘Ker, “employ ee. It is going 
to take what they call the executive type of employee to be able to 
keep up with the various percentages of the various fibers that are 
in those different kinds of goods that are going through the plant 
just automatically. 

Senator Purret. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McKetvey. There is a lot of expense entailed. 

Senator Purreit. May I ask a question ? 

The CHarrman. Certainly. 

Senator Purtett. Now, Mr. McKelvey, first, let me tell you that 
what we are here for is to get the facts—information to help us in 
our deliberations—and you have been very helpful to us. 

Mr. McKenvey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Purrety. But what you are trying to tell me now is that the 
tolerances on these fiber contents would be so great that you would 
have to select each bolt and so forth. Mr. Mc Kelvey, that is not 
exactly right, is it ? 

Let me say this. Supposing we said on a 65 percent Dacron con- 
tent piece of goods there was a tolerance of 5 percent either way. This 
was understood. Do you mean to tell me that your purchaser of the 
cloth could not specify a tolerance—for instance, making shirts that. 
would have a content of from 60 to 70 percent with a mean of 65, and 
he could not get that kind of cloth, and that every bolt of cloth he 

had in there to make shirts from would be within that tolerance? 

Mr. McKetvey. No, I don’t understand it that way, Senator, at all. 
I don’t understand it at all. 

Senator Purrett. Do you mean to say that there is such a great 

variation in the fiber content of the bolts of cloth that he gets that, he 
would have to check each one to find that they came w ithin a specified 
amount, 65 percent ? 
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Mr. McKe vey. I think, undoubtedly, he would know from his in- 
voices what the weight of the fiber in the fabric he has received. He 
would know that. Now, the question of his factory help being able to 
follow through on that with the system they would have to establish 
is the big cost of expense that they tell me. 

Senator Purreti. But, Mr. McKelvey, if we had a tolerance setup 
that embraced these variances which would come from the producer of 
the cotton bolt itself or the fiber bolt itself, would that not be sufficient # 

Mr. McKe vey. I think it would if the tolerance figure were suf- 
ficient. Five percent, I don’t believe that would be sufficient? 

Senator Purrery. We found out today, at least we were told by ex- 
perts, when a woman buys a dress or skirt, that she supposes if it is a 
Dacron shirt or an Orlon or whatever you want to call it—I am not 
interested in any particular synthetic—that it will have certain prop- 
erties. For example, she can wash it and it will look nice without 
ironing. Certainly, the experts know what the minimum amount of 
the synthetic fiber must be in that particular piece of cloth to give it 
that property when made up in a dress, is that correct ? 

Mr. McKenvey. I should think so. I am not an expert either, 
Senator. 

Senator Purret.. Well, if you are not an expert, if you do not 
know, since you represent the Northern Garment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, I am rather surprised, if you do not mind my saying it. 

Mr. McKe vey. I take what they tell me. 

Senator Purreiy. Certainly if people of your association are ad- 
vertising to the public that they are going to supply them with a dress 
that will look nice without ironing, I would imagine that they are 
going to see that there is enough fiber in there to give it that property ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McKe vey. I should think so. 

Senator Purrett. Mr. McKelvey, you must know so or else they 
would be misrepresenting to the public, would they not ? 

Mr. McKetvey. I do not claim to know too much about the manu- 
facturing process, Senator. They will make the same representa- 
tion to the public that the mill who made the cloth made to them. 

Senator Purreti. Let me say this. We know that there is a mini- 
mum amount of synthetic that must go into a dress in order to make 
it practical without ironing; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKe very. I do not think that is correct. I do not see why 
an all-cotton dress can’t be made just as practicable. 

Senator Purrerxi. All right, but we know, for instance, in a shirt— 
I can tell you this, I do not know a thing about dresses, although 
I pay for them indirectly—let me tell you something about shirts, 
sir. I do know that a cotton shirt, at least I have not been able to 
wear one without it being ironed. But I can buy a 65-percent Orlon or 
Dacron and 35-percent cotton and wear it without being ironed. I do 
know that. I know if I bought one that was 35-percent Dacron and 65- 

ercent cotton—when I buy a Dacron shirt, I buy it for that particu- 
ar property that I don’t have to iron it. That is why I buy it. Now, 
when you are making dresses or shirts, your people of your manu- 
facturers association, when they are buying cloth to make these shirts 
that the public are led to believe will not have to be ironed, they 
know what the minimum content of Dacron will have to be in that 
shirt, do they not ? 
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Mr. McKetvey. Presumably so. 

Senator Purreti. If they were going to make 10,000 shirts, all 
the cloth they had would be sufficient to produce a shirt that would 
not have to be ironed ; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKetvry. That would be true where they are cutting only 
that particular cloth you are speaking of, Senator. 

Senator Purreiz. This run of shirts ? 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, but you must understand, that is only one 
cloth they will be running through the plant at the same time. 

Senator Purrety. I do not think I am getting any place, but it is 
hard for me to believe they would be running off the same table, 
shirts that had 35-percent Dacron, 65-percent Dacron, 85-percent 
Dacron. I am pretty sure that every run would be pretty much the 
same. 

Mr. McKetvey. Senator, I would like to invite you down to some 
of these plants. 

Senator Purretx. I have been in your plants, and you cannot tell 
me that they have to do some sorting later and find out whether the 
one they made this time was a 35-percent Dacron and the next might 
have been a 65-percent Dacron ? 

No, when they run these out, sir, from the raw material, that raw 
material has to meet a specification, 65 or 75 or whatever it is Dacron— 
and the rest cotton. And every shirt made from that run of many 
bolts of cloth will meet that specification. 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Senator Purrery. All right. Now, what would prevent them then 
having a label for everyone of those shirts made from that cloth that 
they bought for 65 percent, 35 percent? What would prevent them 
from putting a label on the products of that ? 
war McKe vey. I think they will have to have the label under this 

ill. 

Senator Purret.. That is right. 

Mr. McKetvey. But that is only one cloth, Senator, that they are 
running through. 

Senator Purretz. They will have to have different labels for differ- 
ent cloths. 

Mr. McKetvey. If the fiber content, the weight of it, is different, 
certainly. 

Senator Purtreru. Well, I am not going to argue the point. Look, 
if they have a tolerance, this 65-percent Dacron could be and we 
would understand it to be so from 60- to 70-percent Dacron. It could 
not be less than 60 nor more than 70. There would be an allowable 
tolerance. I think they would have no trouble getting all the material 
made for those shirts within that tolerance. 

Senator Porrer. Is it not true that you label shirts anyway as they 
come off? They are labeled, they are sorted according to, maybe, 
construction—I don’t know what the means of sorting would be— 
some companies more than others—and you sort them at the factory, 
do you not? 

Mr. McKetvrey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And I assume you put a label in at the factory ? 

Mr. McKetvey. Some kind of a brand label and a size ticket, yes; 
that is right. 
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Senator Porrrer. Now, I think the question that the chairman 
brought up is something that is difficult for me to understand. That 
is, why when you put in that label, you cannot also have a little line 
in there saying the content, if it is cotton or if it is 100-percent cotton 
shirt, you say 100-percent cotton; if it is 65-percent nylon or Orlon— 
whatever it might be—put that in. But I fail to see where it would 
add a great staff of employees other than the fact that you are labeled 
anyway. You have some markings on the shirt, and certainly you 
would know the content of the fabric at the time. You have to put 
the labels on anyway, some type of markings. If you just put on 
the content of the fiber, why, it would seem to me that it would 
involve no more people or knowledge than a businessman would 
have anyway. 

Mr. McKetvry. Senator, in addition to the cost factor I mentioned 
a little while ago there is also this question of warranties in which the 
garment manufacturer must obtain a warranty from his source of 
supply and I had one of our members to tell me that he bought goods 
from as many as 200 different mills. He has to have a warranty from 
every source of his supply. The manufacturer must in turn also fur- 
nish his customers with a warranty. In that warranty he will say 
what the mill said to him about the fiber content. All together they 
are pointing out that this entails quite a lot of expense. 

Senator Porrer. They get the warranty at the present time, do 
they not? 

Mr. McKetvey. Surely the information, well, not about the fiber 
content, that is not stated on the purchase order and the invoices, I am 
sure—not the details. 

Senator Porrer. But if a garment factory is buying cloth they know 
what is in that cloth, if it is all cotton, and they probably specify so 
much cotton. If it is going to be a blend, why, in the percentage of 
the blend. Would that not be true? 

Mr. McKetvey. I understand that they have trained themselves 
for the cloth and they automatically know whether it is wool cloth 
or synthetic cloth. 

Senator Porrer. Well, that ismy point. I cannot—— 

The Cuatrman. Back here in everybody’s shirt in this room there 
isa label,isthere not? Itisan Arrow shirt. 

re McKetvey. That is a trade name and you have your size back 
there. 

The Cuarrman. Size and the store you bought it from. Some- 
times stores put a label. Somebody had to put this label in, did they 
not, they had a printed label. Would it be too much trouble to label 
“This shirt is all cotton,” “60 percent cotton,” “40 percent—,” what- 
ever it is? 

Mr. McKe vey. Senator, if it was as simple as the shirt you and 
I are wearing, I don’t think they have—— : 

The CuatrMan. Every dress has a label ? 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. 

ore Caammaan. I will ask the ladies here, does not every dress have 
a label ? 

It isthe same thing. The point I am trying to make is you have to 
make a label for every garment and you put the label on anyway. 
Now the only expense I could see would be the added extra number 
of letters you would put in there on the label when you made it. 
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Mr. McKetvey. No; that would be infinitesimal as far as the total 
expense is concerned. 

The CuatrMan. What else would there be? 

Mr. McKetvey. Being required to keep track of these different 
weights of goods as they go through the plants so that when they are 
finally boxed and so forth they have the correct label as to the fibers 
and the weight of the fibers—— 

The Cuarrman. Let’s take a garment manufacturer. He is mak- 
ing “X” number of dresses and he is attempting to buy the goods for 
this long production line for the type of goods for that dress. 

Well now, certainly there may be some—as you say—variants, in- 
finitesimal between bolts and things like that. Nobody is going to 
say to him, “You are violating a law,” because it happens to be 61/39 
as against 60/40 or vice versa. 

Mr. McKetvey. No. 

The Cuatrman. And it would not vary that much in any case, so 
he goes and puts that lot through, he puts the labels in and he says 
these are 60/40, or whatever is in them. So he is going to put out 
another group. He puts the label on those. He knows what is in 
every one of those I would think. 

Mr. McKetvey. But if his employees should make a mistake—— 

The Cuamman. The bill takes care of a mistake. We have pro- 
visions in the bill to take care of that. There has to be an intent to 
deceive. He can appeal any Federal Trade decision to court and no 
court in the world would ever touch a man that happened to make 
a mistake. If he made mistakes every day in the week, that might 
be another thing, but one mistake isn’t going to—nobody is going 
to be punished for that. 

I don’t know, I get the impression people do not want to tell you 
what the goods are made of. I don’t know why. 

Senator Purrert. That is what bothers me, Mr. Chairman. I 
can’t see why ; 

The Cuarrman. I can’t understand because I would think today 
most every retail store that stays in business any length of time what- 
soever, if the garment does not perform well the customer brings it 
back and there is almost an unwritten guaranty, otherwise he would 
not be in business very long in any community in the United States. 

Senator Purrert. Actually, Mr. Chairman, when we talk about 
these variances—now, a fellow making a $5 shirt, it is hard for me 
to believe that he would have any great variances in the quality of 
those $5 shirts if he is making them. I think they would be pretty 
uniform in quality and in order to be uniform in quality they had to 
be uniform in content. When we speak about tolerances certainly 
we could write in the law anything called 65-percent Dacron would 
have a tolerance of 5 percent one way or the other. 

I am sure, Mr. McKelvey, there would be no difficulty on the part 
of your manufacturers getting uniform cloth and running off their 
lots with uniformity that would conform to the law anyway. I am 
pretty sure that would be true. I just cannot figure why we are try- 
ing to find reasons why we cant’ do it. 

You spoke before of the consumer getting the benefit of the truth. 
These were your words and you wondered why we are making this 
apply to textiles and not to other things. But I liked what you said 
about the consumer getting the truth. 
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Now, is it not well that we get some of the truth to the consumer 
even if it is limited to this line now and ultimately spread it to get 
a lot of truth on everything to the consumer. 

Mr. McKe vey. I don’t agree with that. 

Senator Purre:y. I am not trying to put words in your mouth. 

Mr. McKe vey. I am not going to let you do that. 

Senator Purrety. I didn’t think you would. 

Mr. McKe vey. I wouldn’t. 

I think the consumer should be told the truth about this rug, carpet, 
about bedding, about luggage, furniture, all these things that consume 
fabric. 

Senator Purretz. Do you think because they don’t get it about rugs 
they shouldn’t get it about dresses ? 

Mr. McKetvey. Well, I just say that it seems to me that if you 
are going to require this industry to comply with the law to tell the 
consumer the truth about the fabrics and what he buys from us he 
ought to be told the truth about others. 

Senator Purreti. Do you believe it is good for the consumer to get 
the truth ? 

Mr. McKe vey. Certainly. 

Senator Purrett. All right, why do you object to it in this par- 
ticular instance? I would like to see him get it in everything and 
will be working on it. But this is a good place to start. 

Mr. McKetvey. Why cant’ Congress go all the way ? 

Senator Purretxi. I am willing to do it, but this is not the bill be- 
fore us, sir. The bill before us is H. R. 469. 

Mr. McKetvrey. They can be amended. 

Senator Purreiy. I would be happy to amend it. 

The CHatmrmMan. What would you suggest? We have rugs in here, 
we have everything in here relating to fiber material. How would 
you suggest we would amend it to cover more ? 

Senator Purrett. Manmade fibers. 

Mr. McKetvey. Whatever these exemptions are, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Well, there are a few exemptions in the bill. 

Senator Porrer. Like these diapers. 

The CHatrman. Would you suggest that we take upholstery 
stuffiing ? 

Mr. McKe vey. I think that should be included; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Every State in the Union, practically, requires 
them to say what is in stuffing. It is on the label. 

Now, outer coverings of furniture, we have had some discussion pro 
and con, whether it should stay in or out. You think that should 
stay in? 

Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, linings or interlings incorporated primarily 
for structural purposes and not for warmth. 

Do you think that should stay in? 

Mr. McKe vey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I mean do you think it should go out? 

Mr. McKetvey. I think it should be covered by the legislation. 

The Cuatrman. That might be steel products. 

Mr. McKetvey. I didn’t know we were dealing with steel. 

The CuHarrman. If it is textile fibers you think it should go in? 

Mr. McKee very. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarran. Stiffenings, trimmings, facings or interfacing. I 
don’t know what that means. 

Senator Purre.y. Interfacing of your suits. 

Mr. McKetvey. It issome cloth that goes into the back of it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, that should go in and you think that 
sewing thread should go in? 

Mr. McKetvey. I am not sure about sewing thread. I have had it 
explained to me that sewing thread is one of the items which they are 
able to attribute a little shr inkage quality, for instance. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think bandages and surgical dressings 
should go in? 

Mr. McKetvery. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Waste materials not intended for use in textile fiber 
product ? 

Mr. McKe vey. I don’t believe I see the necessity for that. 

The Cuatrman. And textile fiber product incorporated in shoes or 
outer footwear ? 

Mr. McKe vey. That should be included. 

The CHatrman. Links in shoes? 

Mr. McKe vey. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And textile fiber products incorporated in head- 
wear, handbags, luggage, brushes or handbags and toys? 

Mr. McKe vey. I think so. 

The CuHarman. That is all the exceptions you think they should 

ut in? 

" Mr. McKetvey. Yes, sir. 

. The CHamman. And if they are put in you are in favor of the 
ill? 

Mr. McKetvey. No, sir. [Laughter. ] 

The CHarrMan. You just told the Senator from Connecticut you 
were in favor that the people should know what they are buying and 
it should cover everything. What do you suggest we should do 
further than this? 

Mr. McKetveyr. This is what we said in the beginning, if any 
industries are to be covered using these fabrics they all should be. 

The Cuatrman. Supposing we take out all the exceptions, would 
you be in favor of the bill then ? 

Mr. McKetvey. No, sir; I wouldn’t be in favor of the bill but the 
bill would certainly be fairer to all consumers. 

The CaarrMan. But you are not in favor of any bill? 

Mr. McKetvey. No, sir; let’s put it this way: We are not in favor 
- the bill as it is unless it can be made fair to all that are covered 

it. 
The CHarrman. I ne that I su pee ms ee everybody. 

Senator Porrer. Have we isiobed anybo 


Mr. McKetvey. If you want to tie me ~ ah I would like to have 
some time to give you a more detailed answer to that, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Then, because if we covered everybody, you said 
you agreed with the general principle, why then do you still say you 
are not in favor of the bill ? 

Mr. McKe vey. That is right. 

The Crarrman. In your statement = do say there are some tags, 


stickers, and labels on a shirt, pair of trousers, or ladies’ dress—yet, 
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as I take it, you object to adding a few more letters on a label that 
will tell the people what they are buying. If there are some on there, 
I do not know why this would make much difference. I might sug- 
gest that they ought to take some pins out of shirts when you buy 
some new shirts. I never could get into one. 

Senator Purtrety. Particularly before you put them on. 

The CuHarrman. I do not want to be facetious. Your garment 
manufacturers, as I understand it, do not like any type of bill of this 
sort, is that right ? 

Mr. McKetvey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let us be honest. 

Senator Purrety. I would say to Mr. McKelvey I can understand 
your position here. Very frankly, I think you found it difficult to 
answer some of our questions, and I think it is understandable, be- 
cause, well, I think the people you represent just do not want to do 
anything additional. Is that not right? 

r. McKetvey. They are not in favor of this bill, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the Senator from Connecticut asked you a 
question. Let us get this straight here. 

Senator Purreiy. They want to maintain the status quo. 

The Cuarrman. They want to maintain the status quo. 

Senator Purrety. I am not being critical. They have a right to do 
it, and I think you put up as good a case as you could under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. McKe vey. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, thank you, very much, and if you have any 
further suggestions, the record will be open here. 


Mr. McKetvey. We might like to avail ourselves of that privilege. 

The Cuarrman. The record will be open for you at all times. 

Mr. Smith can put his statement in the record. 

The committee will recess until 10 : 30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 48 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10: 30 a. m., February 27, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1958 


Untrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 45 a.m. in room 
G-16, United States Capitol, the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, 
Chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. We will pro- 
ceed with the hearings as usual. We have several Senators coming, 
but they are not here yet. 

First listed is Mr. Arthur M. Klurfeld. Is he here? 

What about Mr. Robert E. Carter? We will be glad to hear from 
you. Mr. Carter represents the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion in New York. 

Mr. Carrer. Senator, I also have Mr. Fricker, from the Kroehler 
Co. with me, whom we would like to include in our testimony. 

The CuHairman. All right. We will be glad to have him included. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. CARTER, REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND CHAIRMAN, GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Carrer. I am Robert E. Carter. I speak for the National 
Retail Furniture Association. 

I am a retailer. I own two small retail stores in Baltimore, Md. 

We have a formal statement, Senator, which we would like to have 
included in the record. 

The Cuamman. That will be put in the record. 

Mr. Carter. The National Retail Furniture Association was 
founded in 1921. Our members are the owners of 8,500 furniture 
stores located in all 48 States and the District of Columbia. Their 
sales account for about 85 percent of the Nation’s $5 billion annual 
purchases of home furnishings. 

The official position of our association on the textile fiber labeling 
bill, H. R. 469, is that upholstery fabrics should be exempted from 
the provisions of the bill, in the same way as they are now exempted 
Ao the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, Public Law 850, 76th 
Songress. 

H. R. 469, as amended and passed by the House of Representatives, 
now exempts “outer coverings of furniture” (sec. 12 (a) (2), line 17, 
p. 17). 
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We now respectfully recommend a technical change, not a substan- 
tive one, in this exemption. We recommend that the words “outer 
coverings of furniture” be followed by the word “upholsteries.” 

Our reason for this recommendation is as follows: 

The House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee included 
this exemption in the bill after hearing testimony from representa- 
tives of the National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, the 
Southern Furniture Manufacturers Association, the Upholstery and 
Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association, and the National Retail 
Furniture Association. 

H. R. 469, as originally introduced in the House of Representatives 
would have nullified an exemption from fabric labeling requirements 
originally granted to the furniture industry in the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939 (Public Law 850, 76th Cong., sec. 14). 

Under the Wool Act, “upholsteries” are specifically exempted from 
fabric labeling requirements. But H. R. 469, as originally introduced, 
would have taken away this exemption, because it does not apply to 
products required to be labeled under the Wool Labeling Act of 1939 
(sec. 2 (h) (3), H. R. 369, lines 8 and 9). But because “upholsteries” 
are not required to be labeled under the Wool Act, the effect of the 
language in H. R. 469 was to nullify a previously granted exemption. 

For this reason, the House of Representatives provided a specific 
exemption in H. R. 469 for “outer coverings of furniture” and that 
the Wool Labeling Act uses the term “upholsteries.” Both terms have 
the same meaning in trade usage. 

By adding the term “upholsteries” to line 17, page 17, of H. R. 469, 
any possible misunderstanding will be avoided that might otherwise 
arise from using two terms for the same thing. 

We understand that your committee is also considering a similar 
bill, S. 1616, introduced by Senator Hill for himself, and for Senators 
Monroney, Magnuson, and Stennis. 

We recommend that to escape the problem which was avoided by 
the House amendments to H. R. 469, S. 1616 also be amended as 
follows: 

1. Sec. 2 (g) : Strike out “outer coverings of furniture” (p. 2, line 


2. Sec. 12 (a) (1): Add “outer coverings of furniture; upholsteries” 
(p. 17, line 14). 

These amendments would make H. R. 469 and S. 1616 identical 
with respect to the exemption granted to upholstered furniture and 
upholstery fabrics. 

There is one general question which we should draw to the atten- 
tion of members of your committee. It has to do with “commerce” 
in H. R. 469 (sec. 2 (k), p. 3, line 14). 

This definition, taken in conjunction with section 3 (c), page 4, 
line 24, has the effect of extending the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission down beyond interstate commerce into areas of 
intrastate commerce at the local retail level. 

This interpretation of the effect of section 3 (c) was made by the 

neral counsel, Federal Trade Commission (hearings, House of 

epresentatives, April 11, 1957, page 79). 

It extends the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission to the 
local retail level, which is authority which Congress has not granted 
to the Commission under the Federal Trade Commission Act itself. 
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This broadening of FTC jurisdiction is accomplished in H. R. 469 
and S. 1616 by making textile fiber products subject to the act “after 
shipment in commerce” (page 4, line 25, H. R. 469; page 4, line 18, 
S. 1616). 

The net effect is that any retailer in any State, who sells and adver- 
tises only in his own State and makes no interstate shipments, would 
nevertheless be subject to Federal control if the textile fiber products 
he sells have been received from another State. 

The National Retail Furniture Association is opposed, on general 
principles, to this extension of Federal control to purely local intra- 
state retail activities. 

It is our opinion that this is an era of trade regulation which is 
reserved to the States. 

We contend that section 3 (c) of H. R. 469 is an invasion of States 
rights. We respectfully recommend that it be deleted from the bill. 

We would like to point up that the NRFA, the retail furniture 
position is to exempt upholsteries the same as in the Wool Labelin 
Act, and that the exemption granted by the House in the House bill 
469 reads “outer coverings of furniture.” We would like to have the 
word added to this so that both bills would be uniform, the word 
“upholsteries,” to avoid the conflict in the wording in the Wool Label- 
ing Act. I think that is section 2 (g), page 2, line 23. And also, sec- 
tion 2 (g), page 2, line 23. And also, section 12 (a) (1) on page 17, 
line 14. 

Now, we feel that this is a technical change, not a substantial addi- 
tion, and the bill should be made uniform in this recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, upholsteries are not required 
to be labeled under the Wool Act. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the definition of upholsteries—up here 
you have upholstery, not upholsteries. 

Mr. Carrer. The wording here is rather all inclusive. It starts out 
as outer coverings of furniture and upholsteries. I think they are 
both the same, or generally speaking, are the same. It is the outer 
covering 

The Cuarrman. In the trade, they are both the same, are they not? 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct, sir. The filling material would be 
something different. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is required by law in most cases to be there ? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct, sir. There are 39 or 40 States which 
require the filling material to be labeled. 

The CuHamman. What do you do in the other States that do not 
require it? 

Mr. Carrer. I do not know. We have always lived under that. 

Mr. Fricker. We label them as a manufacturer because we cannot 
be bothered to keep them separated. 

The Cuatrman. So, they are generally labeled every place. 

Mr. Fricker. That is true. 

Mr. Carter. It is very uniform. 

At this time I mt like Mr. Fricker, from the Kroehler Co., to 
emphasize some of the points regarding wear versus fiber content. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Fricker. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD FRICKER, KROEHLER MANUFACTURING 
CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Fricker. I represent the National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers as well as the Kroehler Manufacturing Co., who are 
the world’s largest producer of upholstered furniture. I think I 
have been selected to testify for NAFM because of my background, 
having worked in the retail field for 10 years and representing one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of upholstery fabrics for an- 
other 10, and having bought fabrics for Kroehler for 15 years. We 
buy approximately 6 million yards a year, which is more than Chev- 
rolet of Ford or the Plymouth car would use in a year, to give you 
some idea of the quantity that we do use. 

Now, the upholstery industry is what we call a fancy goods in- 
dustry. A great assortment of textures and colors on types of fabrics 
are used. When we say fancy goods industry, we like to differenti- 
ate it from, let us say, bedspreads or sheets or pillowcases, things of 
that character that have not much visual character when you look 
at it from a selling standpoint. 

Now, the majority of retail sales are made by visual inspection, 
and the quality features are secondary consideration. Generally, the 
customer coming into the store has enough confidence in the store that 
they are dealing with that they leave it up to the manufacturer of 
the furniture or the retail outlet as far as quality is normally 
concerned. 

Now, retail customers and furniture stores, as evidenced by their 
numerous requests, are primarily interested in the following as far as 
fabrics are concerned, that is: How will it wear, will it fade, is it going 
to fuse, will the seams hold in the cushion, is it going to fray or 
will it ravel or snag, is it going to soil, or is it easily cleaned, is it 
going to stretch or wrinkle, will it mat?—those are the things that 
the customer is actually interested in. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask this. 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. The furniture manufacturers as such never pro- 
duce their own fabrics. 

Mr. Fricker. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. They buy the fabrics, do they not? 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And they buy them not from one particular mill; 
they buy them all over, do they not? 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Several mills may—— 

Mr. Fricker. Probably a hundred. 

The Cuarmman. And furniture manufacturers, say given 10, may 
all buy the same fabric or the same type of fabric from one mill; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Fricker. Very seldom is any individual fabric bought exclu- 
sively ; it is bought, as you say 

The Cuatrman. Bought for the furniture trade. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

The Cramman. So, that transaction is usually never a transaction 
between a consumer and a manufacturer or a retailer; it is a trans- 
action between two manufacturers. 
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Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. And then, the furniture manufacturer sells direct 
to the wholesaler or retailer or whatever it is. 

: _ Fricker. That is right. Now, we have had little or abso- 
utely—— 

The CuHatrman. If there was any misleading factor involved in 
this, it would be misleading between two manufacturers, one buying 
from the other. 

Mr. Fricker. Except as it would be transmitted along to the vari- 
ous—TI mean the retailer and then to the customer. 

The Cuarrman. Here is a finished product. The furniture man- 
ufacturer has bought his fabric from “A” mill. He has bought it 
for various reasons, maybe color, texture, style, all the things that 
he wants. When he sells that to a retailer or a wholesaler, what- 
ever it may be, does he list to him in the invoice what the fabric is? 

Mr. Fricker. No. 

The Cuatrman. He does not say that? 

Mr. Fricker. No. 

The Cuarrman. He does not say it is durable or it is washable; he 
says it is washable sometimes—— 

Mr. Fricker. No; because many fabrics are not washable. 

The Cuarrman. If it is, does he say so? 

Mr. Fricker. For the simple reason that there are thousands, just 
literally thousands, of different combinations that are usable and are 
used and, as soon as you say a fabric is washable or it is this or that, it 
is very confusing, and it does absolutely nothing but confuse the 
retailer, his salesmen, and the buying public. 

The Cuarrman. Is that because the very nature of buying furni- 
ture, say a furniture store, like yourself in Baltimore—— 

Mr. Carter. That is right 

The CuarrMan (continuing). You go and pick it out yourself? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. You may order a repeat or something similar, but 
you do not just send a letter to these fellows and say send me “X” 
number of davenports or chairs. 

Mr. Carter. That is right; we select it. 

The Cuairman. You goto the furniture mart and select. 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. 

The CuHarrman. So, that it is sort of a caveat emptor proposition 
when you get that, if you like that material or the style and think it 
will sell in your store, you say I want “X” number of those, or you 
buy “X” number of those. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct, sir. But our primary consideration is, 
to get back to this bill, is not the fiber content, it is the wear quality. 

The Cuarrman. Wear quality? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, if I go in your store—the Hub is one of them 
in Baltimore, I see. 

Mr. Carter. Right. 

The CHarrman. Sometimes you will have on your slip, “This fabric 
is washable,” will you not? Do you not use that as an advertisement ? 

Mr. Carter. We have it in a few instances. More than that we have 
an informative label, which does not discuss fiber content, but that 
label is supplied by people like Kroehler. 
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The Carman. It discusses some features of the fabric that you 
may want to—— 

Mr. Carter. That is correct, color fastness 

The Cuarrman. Tell the consumer about. 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. It does have an informative label 
in many cases. And, of course, the salesman, many times, tries to in- 
form the consumer of its wear quality. 

The Cuarrman. Sure, a furniture salesman will say, “This is all 
mohair or all nylon” or something, but that information is only given 
to him through your buying the product someplace. 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fricker. To show you how unimportant fibers are from our 

The Cuarrman. Fiber content ? 

Mr. Fricker. Fiber content is in our dealing, you mentioned the 
word “mohair.” Now, 15 years ago if anyone had said to me 

The Cuarrman. See, I am getting old. 

Mr. Fricker. I am that old, too. That 15 years ago that was 
the only word used in the industry, mohair frieze, mohair—today, it 
is practically extinct as far as furniture covers are concerned. I would 
say only 1 percent are that. In another 5 years we may not have any. 
Fiber content is not the thing that is important. Will it fair? Will 
it fade? Willit fuzz? How long is it going to look well? In other 
words 

The Cuarrman. How can you tell that if you do not know the fiber 
content when you buy from the mill? 

Mr. Fricker. Because I can buy 

The CuarrMan. You just do it by experience ? 


Mr. Fricker. Well, by experience, surely, but that is only one thing. 


I can buy good rayon fabrics, good nylon fabrics, good any fiber 
fabric or I can buy poor ones. The fiber has nothing to do with the 
quality of the cloth or very little to do with the quality of the cloth. 
I can buy, for example, a rayon that is faultily twisted that when you 
put it on a suite of furniture, the thing is going to fuzz up completely 
inside of 6 months, and I will show you many examples of what I am 
talking about. Or I can buy that same yarn with a few more revolu- 
tions in the twist. We put a few more threads per inch into the cloth 
and a different backing on the cloth, and it is a completely satisfactory 
fabric. The fiber content is the most confusing and misleading 
thing 

The CuatrrmMan. Would this be a correct statement? This thing of 
outer covering on furniture sort of polices itself as far as the consumer 
is concerned, because you would not want to buy on a good piece of 
furniture, a sturdily made piece of furniture, made of fabric that 
would completely tear down the value of a piece of furniture. 

In other words, it would have to be something that you want to last. 
It would be in your best interest that it would last. 

Mr. Fricker. It is in our best interest to have it last, and that is 
why we have gone into these performance standards. Actually, if you 
want to say it is a selfish interest, we did it here about 4 or 5 years ago 

ecause we were having some complaints. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what would be the practical disadvantage ?— 


I am assuming you have no objection to telling anybody what is in 
the fabric ? 
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Mr. Fricker. That is absolutely correct. 

The Cuarrman. Asa general proposition. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Or neither would you as a general proposition, 
because it is in your best interest that you would if they wanted to 
know. And I suppose you have some customers that do want to know 
what is in this fabric. 

Mr. Carter. Yes; occasionally we do. 

The Cuarrman. And you would have—if you did know, you would 
tellthem. If you did not know, you would probably go to the trouble 
of finding out. 

Mr. Fricker. There are only two reasons why we would rather not 
tell. For example, a customer was in the fabric, and that is first, 
nylon—the word “nylon” is magic. It is a highly desirable fiber. 
It is long wearing and has many fine characteristics. For instance, 
in a nylon frieze, where the back is cotton, as soon as we tell the 
woman it is 60 percent nylon 

The CrarrMan. I notice all the witnesses use the feminine gender. 
Don’t men buy anything ? 

Mr. Fricker. Not very much in this industry. 

The Cuarrman. All the testimony has got “she.” 

Mr. Fricker. All we do is pay for it. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes; I know we pay for it. 

Mr. Carter. Interestingly, though, the men ask very few questions 
about that. It is the woman who asks the questions. 

The Cuarrman. Well, she is the one that has to maintain the home 
and keep the furniture looking nice, so she is interested in what the 
fabric is, naturally. 

Mr. Fricker. Generally, at a retail level from my experience—— 

The CHarrman. Let me pursue my question. Now, you sort of 
hedged there a little bit. I assume you would have no objection of 
telling any customer if you know and if they thought it was impor- 
tant what was in the fabric. 

Mr. Fricker. We are very happy to tell them. There are only two 
reasons why we might not, and let me explain it to you. First, the 
“nylon” word is so desirable that when you tell a customer this is a 
nylon frieze it denotes certain things. It is long wearing. You can 
clean it readily. It will not soil. So as soon as we dilute the per- 
formance of a cloth by using the word “cotton,” which is not long 
wearing, which is soiled easily, the customer is confused, because here 
is a nylon frieze, here is one, for example, which has a long-wearing 
quality. The back is cotton. We do not want to confuse the buying 
public by telling them there is cotton in this cloth when it has nothing 
to do with the service qualities of the cloth. 

The Cuatrman. Now, if I had asked you and you told me there is 
cotton in it, and you made this statement you just made, I would have 
been convinced it had nothing to do with it. I would not be worried. 

Mr. Fricker. Except there is a hundred thousand salesmen around 
the country. It is most difficult to tell them. There are thousands 
of different types of cloths. For all the salesmen to know all the 
answers, it has taken me 30 years to get all these answers, and I am 
sure that retail salesmen are not in the position or of the experience, 
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nor is it possible to educate them on a complete basis as maybe you 
are suggesting. 

The een All right. Then what you are saying is that in 
this particular case, it actually, as far as the consumer is concerned, 
does not make too much difference. 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. In all this variation of fabrication that you have. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. In fact, the question is asked 

The Cuarrman. Now what is the practical objection to your telling 
what is in the—putting a label on there, telling them what is in there? 

Mr. Fricker. The practical objection is, one, it could be completely 
confusing 

The Cuatrman. I am not saying that. I say what is the practical 
objection, not that it be confusing, but what added burden would you 
have if you put it on there? 

Supposing we decided that even if it is confusing, we want the con- 
sumer to know what is in the fabric. 

Mr. Fricker. Except that she would not be getting —— 

The Cuarrman. What is the objection ? 

Mr. Fricker. What they think she is getting 

The Cuairman. You do not get my question. Supposing we decide 
that we do not take your argument. 

Mr. Fricker. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That she would not be getting what she thinks or 
that it would be confusing or the salesman does not understand it or 
that it does not make much difference—and we are going to say that 
we want the consumer to know what is in the outer coverings of the 


fabric of the furniture, what would be the actual practical objection 
to it—putting the tag on? 
l 


Mr. Fricker. Well, let me read one paragraph here—— 

The Cuarmrman. Would it come from the manufacturer? Would it 
come from the retailer ? 

Mr. Fricker. It would come from us, I would presume. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. That is what I want to hear. 

Mr. Fricker. The cost involved in a program of taking or labeling 
of fabric content would be high with a minimum of results. Our 
inventory figures at the end of 1957 showed about 4,000 to 5,000 indi- 
vidual colors of fabrics in our 10 to 12 plants. At least 2 or possibly 
3 additional personnel would be lied: in each office in each plant. 
Sewing rates would have to be increased for the simple reason that 
our labor will not do that much without paying them additional money. 
It is a matter of taking that ticket, sewing it into the labels so the 
sewing rates would have to be increased. 

The Cuarrman. In the case where » are putting labels in it, 
this for you would be an entirely new label 

Mr. Fricker. An additional label. 

The Cuarrman. An additional label ? 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fricker. And an estimate that we made prior to the time that 
we were before the House committee, an expenditure of a minimum 
of a hundred thousand dollars would be necessary. 

The Cuairman. For whom? 
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Mr. Fricker. For the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Fricker. This naturally would have to be included in our over- 
all costs. If we felt the proposal had merit, we certainly would be 
first to give it our complete backing. We feel again it could only be 
confusing and misleading the ultimate consumer. 

The CHairman. Do you put any label at all on the fabrics? 

Mr. Fricker. Not on fabrics. 

The CuairmaNn. Nothing at all? There isno label at all? 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. There is a label, of course, on the furniture, I sup- 
pose underneath or spliced identifying the furniture ? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes, we put our own Kroehler Manufacturing and 
our competition do likewise. It is put on on a different basis than 
that, I think. It is about 10 cents a label to give you some rough 
figures. 

The CHatrrman. We appreciate that there would be more costs in- 
volved if you have to put a label on, an additional label, than if you 
just added a few letters to the label—if you just added a few letters 
to the label you are putting on anyway. 

Mr. Fricker. Well, it is not only putting the label on. First, you 
have hundreds of individual fabrications—each has a completely dif- 
ferent fiber content. You have to type it up or you have to have them 

rerun. 
r The Cuarrman. I think I ought to say for the record again, I think 
this is important. You say there are—how many ?—5,000 fabrics? 

Mr. Fricker. We have between 4,000 and 5,000 fabrics in our or- 
ganization alone. And other people have comparable amounts. 

The CHarrman. So, for the whole industry there are that many 
fabrics that they choose from or use, or look at, or have an oppor- 
tunity to buy, and put on the furniture during a given year, season, 
or time. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I presume there are no questions. These two gen- 
tlemen represent the furniture manufacturing people and they are 
talking about outer covering on furniture. They say the fiber con- 
tent of the outer covering on furniture makes no difference, because 
fabrics are bought mainly for their durability, their wearability, and 
the color and style. And there are 5,000 of them that they are picked 
from. They change them around, but the variety is about. 5,000. 
And that, sdeieabone would be, they say, an undue burden. They do 
not put a label on to begin with. This’ would be an additional label. 

Senator Porrer. Where would you put a label ? 

Mr. Fricker. Well, we generally sew it into the deck; the deck is 
the thing underneath the cushion, and you come over the front of it 
and there is a flat part. We generally sew it in there. It is an addi- 
tional handling and it is sewn in there. 

The Cuarrman. You could put it like they put it in pillows. It 
is torn off after it is bought right at the seam. You have that on the 
intercoverings of your furniture, do you not? 

Mr. Fricker. That is true. 

The Cuairman. As I remember, it is a label that sticks out and you 
tear it off. 
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Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. After she buys it, she tears it off. 

Mr. Fricker. I would like to make this point again, Senators, that 
if we felt this had any merit, the idea of putting a label and sewing 
it in there and the hundred thousand dollars involved, as far as we 
are concerned, we would accept it immediately, and we would be a 
hundred percent for it. We feel that it has absolutely, will do nothing 
for the ultimate consumer, only confuse and mislead them. In fact, 
they would many times think they would be buying something that 
had a great durability and a great service and not getting it from the 
label content. - 

Senator Porrer. In other words, the label might mislead the pur- 
chaser as to the durability of the covering. 

Mr. Fricker. And I think if I could read a few more things and 
show you some fabrics, I think I could show you exactly what we are 
talking about, which is sometimes easier to understand if you visualize 
them. 

The Cuamman. I think I shut Mr. Carter off there. But you do 
have another suggestion which extends the jurisdiction. You say the 
interpretation of section 3 was made by the General Counsel, and he 
says it extends the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission to 
the local retail level, which is authority which Congress had not 
granted the Commission under the Federal Trade Act. In other 
words, it is new. 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct, sir. 

The Carman. This broadening of the FTC jurisdiction is accom- 
plished in H. R. 469, and the Senate bill by making textile fiber prod- 
ucts subject to the act “after shipment in commerce,” on page 4, line 25. 
And the net effect is that any retailer in any State who sells or adver- 
tises only in his own State and makes no interstate shipments would 
nevertheless be subject to Federal control if the textile fiber he sells 
has been received from another State. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Carrer. I have an additional statement I thought I would make 
at the conclusion of Mr. Fricker’s statement. 

The Cuareman. Let us go right at it now. The National Retail 
Furniture Association is opposed on general principles on the exten- 
sion of Federal control on purely local intrastate retail activity. You 
say, “It is our opinion this is an area of trade regulations which is re- 
served to the State. We contend that it is invasion of States’ rights 
and should be deleted from the bill.” Now, if you have anything fur- 
ther to add to that, why proceed. 

Mr. Carrer. I have it pretty well condensed here if I can just 
proceed. 

The Crarrman. That is a very important point, I think, in this bill. 

Mr. Carter. Well, you have prefaced my remarks so I will begin 
in the center here. This definition of commerce, taken in conjunction 
with section 3 (c), page 4, line 24, has the effect of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission down beyond inter- 
state commerce into areas of intrastate commerce at the local retail 
level. This interpretation of the effect of section 3 (c) was made by 
the General Counsel of the Federal Trade Commission, hearings at the 
House of Representatives, April 11, 1957, page 79. 
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It extends the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission to the 
local retail level which is authority which Congress has not granted 
to the Commission under the Federal Trade Commission Act itself. 

This broadening of FTC jurisdiction is accomplished in H. R. 469 
and S. 1616 by making textile fiber products subject to the act after 
shipment incommerce. This is page 4, line 25. 

he Cuarman. We have that here. 

Mr. Carrer. Right. The net effect of this is that any retailer in 
any State who sells or advertises only in his own State and makes no 
interstate shipment would nevertheless be subject to Federal control 
if the textile fiber products he sells have been received from another 
State. This is an area of trade regulation which is reserved to the 
States and NRFA contends that section 3 (c) of H. R. 469 is an inva- 
sion of States’ rights. We respectfully recommend that it be deleted 
from the bill. 

Senator Porrer. What section of the bill are you referring to? 

Mr. Carter. 3 (c). 

The Cuarrman. How would you police this if that was deleted from 
the bill? Most of the retailers that would sell the textile fiber product 
and the content would be stated probably only sell intrastate and 
advertise intrastate. 

Mr. Carter. That is correct, sir. 

The CuHarmman. Everybody would be out of the act then; would 
they not? Who would be in the act? 

Mr. Carter. Well, retail 

The Cuamman. The manufacturer would be in because he ships, 
but that would be the end of it. A retailer then, if this was not in, 
could take all the tags and throw them in the wastepaper basket. 

Mr. Carter. Except that that would not be the procedure. 

The Cuarrman. I did not say he would do that. I said he could. 

Mr. Carter. That is right, but retailing in general 

The Cuarrman. Is intrastate. 

Mr. Carrer. That is correct. And we feel that in our particular 
field we belong in the localized community and, therefore, when the 
Federal Government extends this matter of commerce, we are getting 
it on every bill that is coming through Congress, trying to pull the 
retailer into interstate commerce. We have it on a number—— 

Senator Monronry. Who does? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want to argue the merits of the philosophy 
involved. 

Mr. Carter. I understand. 

The Cuarrman. But I want to direct myself to this bill. It would 
be practically ineffective. 

enator Monroney. How does the Wool Labeling Act which this 
parallels—does it not apply to the retailer ? 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Carrer. Now, you see we are not covered by the Wool Act. 

Senator Monroney. I thought you were arguing for a general intra- 
state exemption not only of upholstery fabrics but of everything under 
this act. In other words, if we exempt the intrastate thing after you 
exempt the upholstery fabrics from the act then you just drive a wedge 
through this bill that unless it parallels the Wool Labeling Act it 
would have no effective purpose at all. 
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I am an old furniture retailer myself of many years experience an 
honest competitor wishing to say that this has 80 percent cotton and 
20 percent nylon would not know what he was bucking against in any 
other retailer’s ads in the city. 

Mr. Carrer. I see your point, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. I am rather sympathetic. In fact, the first 
bit of testimony I ever gave when I was in the furniture business 
was to try to exempt upholstery fabrics from the act because it wasn’t 
generally conceded as being a part of the general purpose of the act. 
But I would certainly hate to see the act opened up to where the gen- 
eral level of retailing was completely exempt from leaving these tags 
on. They come in in interstate commerce. . 

Mr. Carrer. Well, I am not fully qualified to completely think this 
thing through at this point. We have made this statement simply 
because we have felt the pressure of Federal control so greatly that we 
feel that there is some area here that we should have or not have to 
develop our retailing principles along the idea of Federal control. 

Senator Monronry. If it’ doesn’t change the philosophy of the Wool 
Products Act that has stood for 15 years without any troubles of mag- 
nitude, I don’t see why at this late date you would want to negate the 
enforcement which apparently has worked well in the Wool Labeling 
Act. I have talked to many people in the National Retail Furniture 
Association and none have ever expressed a desire to make this act 
weaker than the Wool Labeling Act. 

Senator Porrmer. Does the Wool Labeling Act have a similar pro- 
vision ¢ 

Senator Monroney. It has a similar provision. 

The Cuarrman. I know what he is talking about. I think; what 
you are trying tosay. But if we decide to embrace the objective of this 
bill, we have got to have this in; otherwise there is no use having the 
bill at all. There would be no way to get—after it left the manu- 
facturer there can be no changes of it at all. 

Senator Monroney. Every retailer has to think what his competi- 
tor is going to do. You might have 99 legitimate men who want to 
identify these materials in sale of dresses or clothes or anything else, 
but if the one competitor is exempt from the act, why, he can advertise 
anything he wishes to do. 

The Cuatrman. Anyway, I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
their main objective in being here is not the philosophy involved as 
much as it is to get the outer coverings of furniture out of the act. 

Senator Porrer. You want the same language we had in the House 
bill? 

Mr. Carter. That is correct. 

Senator Monronry. And the same thing in the wool labeling bill. 

The Cuatrman. To suggest an amendment, to use the word “up- 
holstery” that makes it certain if we decide to take it out. 

Mr. Fricker. The one point we were discussing prior to coming in 
here—what about slip covers—and we certainly come to the conclusion 
that slip covers are not upholstery; in other words, an attached outer 
covering rather than aslipcover. 

The Cuatrman. So slipcovers would be as they are. 

Senator Porrer. Be covered under the bill ? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes. 
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Senator Monroney. What you want to do is avoid, if this is a 
cloth-covered chair, the composition of half a yard of material when 
it represents only 2 or 3 percent of the cost of the product ? 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. That makes good common sense. 

The Cuamman. We will put your two statements in the record in 
full. 

Mr. Fricker. Could I continue? I have some points. 

The CuatrmMan. I thought you were through. 

Mr. Fricker. No, I would like to make some points just to review 
for a moment. The thing the customer is interested in is not the fiber 
content; how is it going to wear, will it fade, will it fuse, will the 
seams hold? Durability and serviceability are the things they are 
interested in. And here back in the early fifties we had a lot of 
trouble with fabrics not standing up to what we thought they should. 
We had a lot of complaints, we went to our various plants, we got a 
breakdown as to what was happening. 

Fifty-two percent of all complaints coming into our plants. were 
seams opening up in the cushions. Fiber failure, for example, fuzzing 
or pilling of the surface yarns represented 28 percent. The wear 
represented 29 percent. Fading only 2 percent, and miscellaneous 
about 19 percent which was, oh, maybe 20 or 30 sundry individual 
complaints. Now a blending of yarn generally used for desire and 
color requirements for visual effects, for softness of texture and the 
last consideration is usually price. 

Few buyers of upholstery fabrics and I would like to make this 
point rather strongly—few buyers of upholstery fabrics, even those 
employed by manufacturers of furniture are able to appraise a fabric 
as to its wearability, its fading, its fuzzing, its seam holding ability 
and all of those various things unless they have physical testing 
equipment. 

I could not take—I could in a lot of cases because I would recog- 
nize a construction—but a new fabric shown to me and they ooald 
say how is this going to wear, fade? I am not in a position nor am 
I qualified without physical testing equipment to give the answer. 
And on that basis how can a retailer with a complete breakdown of 
physical or fiber content know what it means to her? She just is 
not in the position to understand what is on that label and it could 
only be confusing to her. 

Now, our industry has had more complaints during the last several 
years, I mean in the early fifties, than in any other previous area 
and the reason for that has been: First, we had the TV coming into 
the home and the people were moving back into the living room where 
they hadn’t been for quite sometime and furniture was getting more 
usage in one year than they had had in the previous 20 years. We 
liked that very much, but it was very hard on furniture and fabrics. 

Senator Porrer. Has television done that? 

Mr. Fricker. Television has done it. It has been the greatest 
boon to our business. We had nothing we could do promotionally 
that television did for us. The second has been that the fiber failure 
or the inability to standardize the requirements of that demand which 
was completely new and different than anything that had been put 
before us in many years. 
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Now, for examples of costly adjustments by manufacturers like 
ourselves or retailers of thousands of suites of furniture upholstered 
in nylon, Dacron, and fiber and thick and thin it had to be replaced. 
These were presented as desirable and highly advertised and pro- 
moted by the originators. Unfortunately they didn’t work out at 
the beginning. After a lot of research work and so forth, many of 
them have worked out. Nylon was introduced and we first ran into 
a considerable amount of pilling trouble. It fuzzed or pilled and 
the fabric itself probably would have worn for 30 years but I am 
‘sure that none of your wives would have liked to have seen a beautiful 
living room suite all fuzzed up or pilled up like a wool sweater or 
a Dacron sweater would look. That is what happened when nylon 
was first introduced. Today that is completely passed and we are 
in good shape on it. 

enator Porrer. Do you have any trouble with your nylon or other 
type of synthetics of static electricity in the furniture? 

r. Fricker. Very, very minor and again it comes back to blending 
many times and we don’t use fibers many times to make a fabric 
cheaper, we do it for a visual effect, softness of texture, to eliminate 
static, or some other undesirable that might be in the fabric. We 
might introduce a completely different fiber along with two or three 
others. It has nothing to do with the wearing or service charac- 
teristics. 

The CHatrman. Don’t you advertise—well, maybe cleanbuilt is 
the word. 

Mr. Fricker. We do occasionally advertise clean-built on only two 
types of fabrics, first would be on a nylon fabric, where it is a hundred 
percent nylon, not just a blend. Second, when it is a plastic fabric 
like a vinyl plastic of that character. We might advertise cleaning. 
Other than that it is a very precarious thing. She might use Tide, 
Carbona; she might use any other type of cleaning and it is a very 
precarious thing to do. 

The Cuarrman. If the furniture is on television and she looks at 
the furniture and buys it, she will have plenty of opportunity to find 
out what tousetoclean. There isa lot of selection there. 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Fricker. There*are just a couple of other points I would like 
to make and show you some fabrics. Cotton, for example, has always 
had the reputation of being the least desirable of the current fibers 
used in upholstery fabrics. Its principal advantage has been low cost. 
At present the very sizable portion of fabrics have cotton content. If 
this proposed bill went into effect there is only one thing we would 
be forced to do, would be to demand from our suppliers that the cotton 
content of many of these fabrics would be decreased or completely 
eliminated. 

At a retail level, rightly or wrongly the customer is thinking, cot- 
ton, for example, doesn’t wear as well as mohair or nylon or some of 
the other fibers. It soils very quickly, it sucks in like a blotter. You 
can’t clean an upholstery fabric of cotton as well as you can nylon. 
So the word “cotton” in an upholstery fabric is more or less an 
undesirable thing. 

Senator Monroney. Would it also be true that many of your velours 
type of pile fabrics have a cotton base which is misleading to the 
customer because they are thinking only of the wearing surface, so 
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you would have that heavy cotton content that is necessary to carry 
your superior fibers like mohairs and wools that the customer really 
thinks he is buying. 

Mr. Fricker. That is a very good point. Here is a hundred per- 
cent nylon surface freize, would wear, clean, have all the character- 
istics. The back is a hundred percent cotton and we would have to 
present it to the customer. 

Here is a nylon cotton freize. Right away, the woman is thinking 
in terms of cotton. 

Senator Monroney. Roughly, your cotton would show 50 percent 
on that ¢ 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. I brought this cloth down not for that 
reason, but it demonstrates it. We are interested in our industry in 
giving a performance standard. In other words, I believe all your 
wives—I know mine—how is it going to look when over a period of 
months as it wears? 

Here, for example, is a very expensive cloth. It is an experimental 
cloth. We are fixing it up in the coming April market. Here is a 
cloth with a cotton backing that tears like paper. Now, who would 
know that on a retail level regardless of the fiber content. Now 
I am changing that cotton backing to a coloray, a solution dyed 
acetate yarn to make that back strong, so it will give service and it 
won’t break out in the middle of a cushion so that all of the charac- 
teristics of nylon that we promote will not be deteriorated and pulled 
apart because the thing is a tender cloth. 

You might pass that around. If you care to, tear it yourself. 

The thing is this, gentlemen, that I can try it and you can try 
it 





Senator Porrer. That is not South Carolina talk. 

Senator THurmonp. Let me see you try it where it isn’t cut. 

Mr. Fricker. I have a bad finger here. 

Senator Monroney. That is, when you get a break in the fabric, it 
means it does tear without resistance. 

Mr. Fricker. That is correct. This fabric has been tested and I 
can show you the card here. All of our tests of the individual 
fabrics are put on these cards and this fabric took a 4-pound tear 
test. 

In other words, in a Scott test meter, which is a meter that most 
of the fabric people have, it took 4 pounds. Our minimum stand- 
ard is a 7-pound test. 

Now, maybe I should go through our standards. It would take 
me 2 or 3 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. We want to hurry along here. I don’t like to do 
this, but we have some other witnesses. 

r. Fricker. Let me show you some other samples here. Here 
is a nylon frieze that is torn apart at the seams. In other words, a 
cushion in your home could have been pulled like that and I will 
show you an exact cushion coming back made out of nylon and cotton 
which had to be replaced because it had nothing to do with the fiber 
content except for the construction of the cloth and so forth. Now 
that cushion there in some woman’s home opened up and it was noth- 
ing to do with the fiber content at all. This is a very expensive 
cloth. It was a cloth you pay $20 for in a retail establishment. And 
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it opened up at the seam there and just to show you what can happen. 
We can make it out of any fiber in that identical 

Senator Monroney. As an old furniture man, I want to ask you: 
Did you give her a new living-room cot ? 

Mr. Fricker. We recovered it, and it cost us about $125. 

Senator Monroney. It would have been cheaper to give her a new 
suite. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. Here is a very desirable cloth again 
that takes a 3-pound tear. We are going to have to change that 
construction. 

Here are a number of cloths that have fuzzed up very badly. Why 
don’t you pass some of those around, if you can see them. 

You notice the surface after a very short time has fuzzed up. Most 
of these are marked as far as the textile fiber content is concerned 
and has very little to do with the actual fuzzing of the cloth. They 
are basically the constructions of the cloth rather than the fiber 
content. 

The Cuatrman. Is this stuff you bought? 

Mr. Fricker. These are things that are submitted to us, we test 
them and then after testing them if we find—now the only thing 
wrong with that cloth, Senator, is its fuzzing characteristic. The 
only thing wrong is fuzzing in that cloth. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have any cloth that won’t burn? That is 
one of our business hazards. 

Mr. Fricker. No; they can be treated. 

The Cuamman. This is 50 percent cotton and 50 percent viscose. 

Mr. Fricker. The cotton is the thing that is fuzzing. The viscose 
hasn’t fuzzed on that particular cloth. 

The Cuarrman. The backing. 

Mr. Fricker. The face is all cotton. I was talking about the case. 
If you hold them up and look across them you can see the fuzzing 
characteristics. 

Senator Monronery. You labeled that 50 percent cotton; you mean 
50 percent facing ? 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. If the bill applied to upholstery, you would 
have to say 75 percent cotton, 25 percent viscose, probably. 

Mr. Fricker. Here is one that is all fuzzed up again. Here is a 
ae desirable hundred percent nylon cloth, an expensive cloth except 
it fuzzed very badly and we wouldn’t dare run it because the cus- 
tomer would be very disappointed in it. 

Here is an expensive cotton, very expensive thing all fuzzed up. 
We wouldn’t dare run it. 

Senator Payne. That one there looks as if there was a cat in the 
house. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. 

Here is another one that shows it very badly. This happens to be 
viscose, nylon, and cotton. The thing that is fuzzed cotton again. 

The Cuatrman. What do you finally end up with? 

Mr. Fricker. We finally end up that those cotton fibers might have 
to be a few additional twists, a longer staple. 

The point I am trying to make is, it is not the fiber, you have to 
qualify it by all of the other things that we have found 
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The Cuarrman. I mean what you end up with fiberwise is the same 
type of material but a different texture. 

Mr. Fricker. We might end up with exactly the same appearance 
expect that we would change the twist in the yarn. 

The Cuarrman. Different texture. 

Senator Payne. Is the weave different ? 

Mr. Fricker. No; the weave in that cloth would be the same. 

The Cuarrman. You still end up with some cotton and nylon. 

Mr. Fricker. Many times, no. We would make a switch. 

The CHarrman. But the ingredients in the textile would be that? 

Mr. Fricker. We might change. 

The Cuamman. The percentage might change? 

Mr. Fricker. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But there would still be some cotton in these things. 

Mr. Fricker. In a couple of those I would say no; in others, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any nylon? 

Mr. Fricker. We would have the same. 

The CHarrman. What I think you are saying is that percentages in 
the weave and many other things, change back and forth, and might 
make a better piece of fabric. 

Mr. Carter. That is right, the wear qualities and the parts that go 
to make it up. 

Mr. Fricker. I think in one sense, only a combination of good con- 
struction, serviceable yarns, and desired texture can accomplish a good 
fabric and the fiber content has nothing to do with it. 

A woman, for example, comes in and looks at any one of these bad 
fabrics from a service standpoint, “I like that fiber content, I want 
that.” She buys it, and she is going to be very unhappy, and we are 
going to have a complaint. 

The Cuatrman. You might hit upon a fiber content that would make 
her happy, and she might want to come in and buy that. 

Senator Monronry. Isn’t the primary difference not so much in the 
fiber content but in the weight of the fabric itself? In other words, 
a sleazy fabric could be a hundred percent nylon or anything in the 
world, but if it was lightweight against a heavyweight cotton or a 
heavyweight wool it would be misleading. 

In other words, you can advertise a hundred percent nylon, and 
it wouldn’t be nearly as good as a hundred percent cotton if the weight 
of the cotton was a great deal heavier in the material. 

Mr. Fricker. That is important. And another is the actual con- 
struction of the yarn that you weave into it. It fuzzes: it doesn’t 
wear well. 

The CHarrman. All right. I think we understand what the wit- 
nesses are saying. 

Mr. Carrer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monrongy. May I say that the reason Kroehler is so con- 
cerned is that they build the frames and springs so good they have 
to have a very long wearing fabric so the fabric won’t wear out before 
the rest of the furniture does. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I suggested. This other coverage 
of furniture sort of misses because the frame wants to be complemented 
by something that will stand up and therefore it is to their best 
interests that they do have something that stands up. 
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Senator Monronry. What does a cheap suite sell for now? We 
used to get $69.50. 

Mr. Fricker. $139. 

The Crarrman. You were in business a long time ago. 

Senator Monroney. I was in the furniture business. I bought many 
carloads of Kroehler furniture, and it is good furniture. 

But the point I am making is, you put a cheap cover on the cheap 
suite but the content of the material has little to do with it because 
as you go up in price of the frame you go up in price on the covering. 

The CHamman. Where do you manufacture your furniture? 

Mr. Fricker. We have 20 plants all over the United States and 
Canada. We do $92 million worth of business a year and that is 
bigger than probably our next 8 competitors together. 

‘i eeneene Porrer. We have lost some of our furniture plants in Grand 
apids. 

Mr. Fricker. They seem to be making a comeback. We are very 
thankful of it because they make very fine furniture. 

Senator Porrer. Good furniture is made there. 

Mr. Fricker. In all of these comments there is one point I would 
like to make and that is it. We are talking about 90 percent of the 
buying public. We are not talking about the type of fabric that a 
decorator would get into—they might buy an unusually fine fabric. 

The Cyaan. Custom made. 

Mr. Fricker. That is right. We are talking about production vol- 
ume furniture for the majority of the people. 

The Cuarrman. The custom-made business is growing quite a bit? 

Mr. Fricker. Well, no; not too much. 

The CHarrmMan. Out in our country it is a little more because we 
ay a a few old Scandinavian cabinetmakers, and they are hard 
to find. 

Mr. Fricker. Do you have some other questions? 

The CuHamman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony. 

Mr. Carter. Thank you. 

Mr. Fricker. Thank you. 

(The supplemental testimony of the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation is as follows:) 





NATIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 


Subject: H. R. 469, textile labeling extension of FTC jurisdiction to intra- 
state commerce at local retail level. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Conmerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: We are herewith supplementing our testimony given 
at your public hearing in Washington on H. R. 469 and S. 1616, on Thursday, 
February 27, 1958. 

We hope you will agree to insert this letter as part of the record, at the point 
following the conclusion of our testimony, because it bears on questions asked 
us by members of the committee at that time. 

In connection with our recommendation that section 3 (c) of H. R. 469 of the 
proposed act be deleted, because it would extend the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission down beyond interstate commerce into areas of intrastate 
commerce at the local retail level, there was some discussion at the hearing to 
the effect that retailers doing only intrastate business were already subject to 
such Federal control under the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
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We find that purely local retail intrastate selling, advertising and shipping 
of wool products are not covered by the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

Under that act, the Federal Trade Commission would have to prove that the 
retailer is in interstate commerce before they could successfully bring a com- 
plaint of selling and shipping misbranded wool products against him. 

The only action for which a retailer doing intrastate commerce could be held 
to be violating the Wool Products Labeling Act would be “the removal or mutila- 
tion of any stamp, tag, label * * * with intent to violate the provisions of the 
act.” (Sec. 5, Public Law 850, 76th Cong.) 

This is the only action for which local retailers selling and shipping in 
intrastate commerce have a responsibility under the act. 

Under section 7 of the act, there is authorization for condemnation and in- 
junction proceedings against wool products “held for sale or exchange after 
shipment, in commerce, in violation of the provisions of this act.” It will be 
noted that under the provisions of section 7 the proceedings are are against the 
wool products themselves, not the retailer. 

During the hearings, testimony was given by witnesses and comments made 
by members of the committee generally to the effect that the Wool Products Act 
has worked satisfactorily. We wish to point out that if this is indeed the case, 
then this satisfactory operation of the act was achieved without bringing retailers 
doing only intrastate commerce under the kind of FTC control proposed in 
H. R. 469. 

On the other hand, H. R. 469 would go much further. It would give FTC 
jurisdiction over the intrastate selling, shipping and advertising of misbranded 
goods by purely local retailers not in interstate commerce. We contend this 
is a substantial expansion of FTC jurisdiction over local retail intrastate sell- 
ing, advertising and shipping, when compared with the provisions of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, and the jurisdiction of FTC under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act itself, 

In the debate on H. R. 469 in the House of Representatives on August 14. 1957 
(Cong. Rec., p. 18437), it was pointed out by members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee that “under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission does not have jurisdiction—at the local retail 
level.” 

Presumably, the purpose of this statement was to draw attention to the fact 
that H. R. 469 greatly extends FTC jurisdiction over the actions of local retailers 
in intrastate commerce. 

We contend that if section 3 (c) of H. R. 469 (and presumably section 3 (b) 
also) are not deleted or amended, then purely local retail sales, advertising and 
shipping activities in intrastate commerce will be subject to FTC control where- 
as this was not the intent of Congress under the Wool Labeling Act. 

It is the recommendation of National Retail Furniture Association that H. R. 
469 should be amended as follows: 

Sec. 3 (b), lines 17 and 18: Strike out “which has been advertised or offered 
for sale in commerce”; line 16, after “transported,” insert “in commerce,”. 

Sec. 3 (c), line 25, delete “‘after shipment.” 

Our association takes the position, as we testified, that “outercoverings of 
furniture, and upholsteries” should be exempted from the provisions of H. R. 
469 and S. 1616. 

Our association, as a general principle, is opposed to Federal intervention in 
retailing because of its local character. Our members believe that such business 
regulation as is needed should be enacted at the State or local, not Federal, level. 

It is for this reason that we call to the attention of members of the committee 
the need for the amendments and deletions in sections 3 (b) and 3 (c) of H. R. 
469. Section 3 (b) of S. 1616 needs similar deletion, in our opinion. 

We believe that the proposals for this broad extension of FTC jurisdiction 
to hundreds of thousands of retailers in intrastate commerce at the local level 
deserve the most careful consideration of the members of the committee, because 
of the broad precedent which would be established in the field of trade regulation. 

Many thanks to you, Senator Magnuson, and your fellow Senators present at 
the hearing, for your kindness and for the opportunity to file this letter for the 
record. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. B. Carrer, 
Vice President, National Retail Furniture Association; Chairman, Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee. 
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The Cuarrman. Now the Senator from South Carolina has a con- 
stituent here he would like to introduce, and who is also interested in 
this same general part of the bill. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. W. C. 
Daniel, assistant to the president, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 

I was in college with W. J. Erwin, the president of Dan River Mills, 
and he is a very capable, outstanding mill executive. 

Mr. Daniel is his assistant and occupies a very responsible position. 
He is not a native of my State nor a constituent of mine, but he is a 
friend of mine. He is a great American. Mr. Daniel served as na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, I believe it was last year 
or year before. 

Mr. Dantex. Last year, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. He is known well and favorably throughout 
the United States. He is held in high esteem by leaders in Govern- 
ment, in business, and other phases of American life. 

He is a great citizen and a great American, and it is indeed a 
pleasure for me at this time to present Mr. W. C. Daniel, assistant to 
the president of Dan River Mills. 

The Cuarrmman. We are glad to have Mr. Daniel here. The chair- 
man knows Mr. Daniel. All of us Legionnaires know Mr. Daniel. 

Mr. Dantev. Thank you very much, Senator Thurmond, for those 
gracious remarks. 

The Carman. We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF DAN DANIEL, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, DAN 
RIVER MILLS, INC., DANVILLE, VA., ACCOMPANIED BY DR. H. Y. 
JENNINGS, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Danret. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Dan Daniel. Iam here today representing Mr. W. J. Erwin, 
president of Dan River Mills, Inc., a common stock company with 
headquarters in Danville, Va. We are grateful for this opportunity 
to present our views on the subject before you. 

ur manufacturing operations are located in Danville where we 
produce in the main fine combed cotton goods; in South Carolina 
where we produce mostly print cloth and synthetic fabrics; and in 
Georgia and Alabama where we produce industrial gray goods, gabar- 
dine, corduroy, cotton blankets, and decorative fabrics. Our products 
are distributed through regional sales offices located strategically 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

I believe a brief description of our facilities is necessary in order 
that you may fully grasp the scope of our operations. In Danville 
alone, our company employs more than 10,500 persons with a weekly 
payroll in excess of a half-million dollars. Overall, we employ almost 
18,000 persons and our multiplant operation operates more than 
800,000 spindles and over 18,000 looms. Each year, we purchase ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million bales of cotton from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast and thus I think that we may be considered a real 
friend of the cotton grower. 

Gentlemen, it is not my purpose here this morning to question the 
motives of the sponsors of the legislation before you for considera- 
tion. Rather, my objective is to point out that the enactment of this 
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bill—“An act to protect producers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber prod- 
ucts”—will in no way accomplish its stated purpose. As it is now 
written, it will not only be burdensome and expensive to the manu- 
facturer—a point which I will touch on briefly in a moment—but 
far more important, it will do real mischief to the consumer by lulling 
him into a false sense of security and cause him, if I may use a col- 
loquialism, to buy a “bill of goods.” I say this because mere fiber 
identification per se does not give any real clue to the end use of the 
fabric. The ultimate consumer, however, who, for the most part, is 
fairly ignorant of fabric construc tion, will, if this act is passed, buy 
fabrics with increased confidence in their quality simply because these 
fabrics have the fiber content identified by percentages. 

I shall come back to the consumer point of view ina moment. But 
first allow me to give you the viewpoint of my company which is 
presently producing in its Danville and Alabama operations more 
than 141,000 miles of cloth annually. It is all very well to say, iden- 
tify your fabrics. It is another matter to do so, Let me give you a 
few specifics. 

H. R. 469, in its present form, states that all fabrics not manufac- 
tured for distribution to the ultimate consumer are exempt from spe- 
cific labeling by the manufacturer. All that is needed is an invoice 
accompanying the goods detailing the fiber content by percentages 
of the fabrics shipped to the mill's customers. On the surface, this 
seems reasonable. In actual practice, this provision will reduce by 
very little the burden which will be placed upon Dan River Mills. A 
great majority of Dan River’s customers prefer to use the company’s 
hang tags on the finished garments. 

Thus, should this bill be enacted, it will become necessary for us 
to reprint not thousands, but millions of tags, detailing the fiber con- 
tent of the numerous fabrics Dan River is presently offering the 
consuming public. The expense of doing this is one thing. The result 
is quite another, for when different fibers are blended, many things 

can happen. A cotton fabric, for example, containing a 5- or 10- 
percent synthetic content, must be finished in a_cotton-finishing 
process. ‘What happens to the synthetic fiber? Quite frankly, in 
many instances it loses a percentage of its weight under the best con- 
ditions and, if improperly finished, may lose its ideutity completely. 
Thus, a 95- percent cotton—5 percent acetate in the grey goods may 
become 98 percent cotton—2 percent acetate or any variation of same 
after the cloth has been finished. And, unfortunately, the manufac- 
turer cannot tell with any degree of accuracy what this variation 
will be on any certain lot of goods. Yet he will be liable for decep- 
tion under the act no matter how innocent he may be. Consequently 
he becomes liable to court suits and greater Government harassment 
than is now the case, if such be possible, but without any real good 
to the consumer. Does this make sense? I think you will agree, 
gentlemen, that it does not. On the one hand, the manufacturer may 
and probably is guiltless of any willful wrongdoing. On the other 
hand, the agency delegated to police this act will be unable to consider 
innocence of intent for it will be guided in exact measure by the word- 
ing, intent, and interpretation of this law. 
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I have spoken thus far of fabrics manufactured by domestic pro- 
ducers which are in the form of cloth rather than finished garments 
ready for sale to the consumer. Now let us consider for a moment the 
fabrics which Dan River Mills produce for immediate delivery to the 
ultimate consumer. 

These include over-the-counter goods made up in the form of 25-30- 
yard bolts; handi-cuts which are so named because they are put in 
4-yard lengths as a convenience to the American housewife; and bun- 
dled goods which consist of 10-20-yard lengths of cloth of many varie- 
ties shipped in 500-yard lots. What is our obligation under the act 
in regard to such goods ? 

I would call your attention first to our “handi-cuts.” These we ship 
50 pieces to a case, each piece different as to style and/or pattern. A 
case of 50 handi-cuts is now designated assorted dress goods or what- 
ever the general classification of goods involved is. 

Under H. R. 469, it will be necessary to label each 4-yard piece ac- 
cording to its fiber content. There is no necessity of persuading you 
of the burden this will involve for the implications leap to the eye. 
Under present procedures, goods sent to our handi-cut department to 
be cut into handi-cut lengths lose their identity. Under procedures 
as set forth in this act, it will be necessary for us to label each 4-yard 
piece in the literally thousands of boxes of handi-cuts we ship each 
year. This will involve an almost impossible burden of recordkeeping 
and, even more important, will do no ultimate good insofar as the 
consumer is concerned. 

Now what about our bundled goods? We simply cut them up into 
short 10-20-yard pieces and ship about 35 such pieces, or approximately 
500 yards in 1 case. At present, these are designated as assorted 
goods which we believe is a reasonable designation. Under the pro- 
posed labeling act, however, each separate piece will have to be labeled 
and its identity retained until sold to the ultimate consumer. Will 
fiber identification, in such a case, be of any particular value to the 
consumer? Unfortunately, no. In a moment, I will amplify my 
reasons for reiterating again and again that this act will serve no useful 
purpose to the ultimate consumer and will, in fact, tend to deceive 
him. But first, allow me to digress for a moment in order to inform 
you of some of the basic economics connected with the textile industry, 
facts which have an important connection with this act. 

Right now, retail prices of textile products are deflated below those 
in effect prior to the Korean war. Yet manufacturing costs and costs 
of raw materials have increased immeasurably. Would you now ask 
us to burden the consumer with higher prices because of the increased 
expenses which will evolve upon us under the requirements set forth 
in H. R. 469, thus further depressing our markets and placing addi- 
tional hardships upon the millions of workers dependent directly and 
indirectly upon the textile industry ? 

Many economists say that industry is partly to blame for inflation 
because the increasing costs of doing business are passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. I think the record will bear 
out that the textile industry has never been guilty of this and we do 
not wish to begin at this time. Most important of all, however, is the 
fact that stagnation of industry and loss of jobs always follows ex- 
cessive, needless Government controls. 
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Have the proponents of this legislation bothered to consult with the 
manufacturer in order to ascertain what effect this labeling act will 
have upon him? To my knowledge, the answer is “No.” Have the 
proponents of this legislation bothered to find out how cumbersome 
this legislation will be to police properly? Again I say, to my knowl- 
edge, “No.” Have the proponents bothered to survey the consuming 
public to determine what benefits, if any, will accrue to them by enact- 
ment of this labeling act? This answer finally, is to my knowled 
“No.” And to make these arguments complete, has the Federal Trade 
Commission received any complaints from consumers? Not that I 
have ever heard. 

Which brings me to the most important point of all: What will this 
act mean to the consumer? Will it protect him from the duplicity cf 
unscrupulous manufacturers, from erroneous advertising, from goods 
which are not serviceable and will not wear? Let us examine these 
points and determine whether this act will do what its sponsors pro- 
pose—protect the consumer. 

There is no better way to examine these questions than to give you a 
few very practical, very realistic examples. 

At Dan River, we are manufacturing a fabric containing 35 percent 
cotton and 65 percent Dacron. It is so advertised. Based on our 
experience there will be an overall variation of 2-5 percent for which 
we are not responsible. Nevertheless we will be criminally responsi- 
ble under the act for technical factors which we are unable to control. 

We blend cotton with certain manmade fibers in the sliver and 
roving stages of manufacture. Manmade fibers have a tendency to 
bunch up when blended at this state, thus creating a certain amount of 
variations. 

Dan River manufactures a fabric in which 5 percent acetate is 
blended with 95 percent cotton. This fabric must, of course, be 
finished in the cotton-finishing process. Acetates, however, as noted 
before, no matter how well they are mechanically blended, tend to lose 
weight when so blended but this change in weight ratio varies to such 
an extent that it is impossible to set up any exact standards of fiber 
content. 

Again, of two fabrics of identical fiber content—rayon and acrylic— 
one might be entirely satisfactory for a pleat retentive skirt and the 
other entirely unsatisfactory, depending on whether the acrylic was 
in the warp or filling yarn. Thus, fiber identification per se is no 
guaranty of textile performance. 

A pair of men’s slacks or a woman’s skirt might be properly labeled 
an acrylic fiber, giving the impression that it is completely washable, 
only to find that when the garment is laundered, its pockets or trim- 
ming has been of different material which shrank so as to mar the 
appearance of the garment. Thus, fiber identification per se is insuffi- 
cient information for apparel maintenance; that is, to show whether 
a garment may be washed or must be dry cleaned to avoid excessive 
shrinkage or color fading. 

Now, I would like to call your attention to a typical Dan River 
fabric. It is 100-percent cotton. What does this all cotton designa- 
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tion mean when so labeled to the ultimate consumer? It can mean a 
great variety of things. Here are some examples: 

The designation 100-percent cotton gives no consideration to staple 
length. A garment advertised as all cotton could contain a blend 
of maximum and minimum staple lengths or, in fact, all minimum 
lengths of about 34-inch. In either case, and regardless of the 100- 
percent cotton content, such a garment will not have the wearing 
qualities or serviceability of a fabric manufactured from long staple 
cotton. 

The designation 100-percent cotton gives no consideration to the 
fineness or character of the cotton fiber. The better cottons have much 
finer fibers in their cross sectional construction than do lower grade 
cottons which have extremely coarse fibers. 

The designation 100-percent cotton gives no consideration to the 
grade of dyestuffs used in the colors of the garment. The consumer 
wants to know whether the dyes will stand up under ordinary usage, 
not fading in the sunlight or bleeding when laundered. If the dyes 
do not stand up, has the knowledge of fiber content helped the consumer 
in any constructive way ¢ 

The designation 100-percent cotton gives no consideration to the 
types of finish used in the cotton-finishing process. A manufacturer 
could use a resin finish which is highly chlorine retentive. This means 
that the fabric will break down when bleached at a commercial laundry. 
Here again, knowledge of fiber content will not help the consumer. 

The designation 100-percent cotton gives no consideration to con- 
struction. An all cotton garment may be 80 by 80 thread count or 
40 by 40. Yet only the 80 by 80 construction would serve satisfactorily 
the customary requirements of print cloths. And only an 80 by 80 
or even closer construction would be suitable for rainwear for with a 
loose construction, the fabric would leak regardless of the amount of 
water repellent finish applied by the manufacturer. _ 

The foregoing examples could be multiplied many times over but 
they suffice to demonstrate that the construction of a fabric for an 
intended end use, the satisfactory performance of a garment and how 
it can be serviced or maintained, are much more important to either 
the buyer in the trade or the ultimate consumer than is the mere iden- 
tification of fiber content. 

One other point I want to mention is the effect the Wool Labeling 
Act, which became effective in 1941, has had upon the wool industry. 
It, too, was advocated as a protection to the consumer. Its purpose 
was to increase the use of “virgin” wool as opposed to “reprocessed” or 
“reused” wool, both of which many people in the wool industry con- 
sider equal to or better than “virgin” wool for certain end uses. 

At any rate, regardless of the reasons for its enactment, the legisla- 
tion passed and since that time the United States consumption of ap- 
parel wool has declined from 515 million pounds in 1941 to 285 million 
pounds in 1955. I am not suggesting that the Cotton Labeling Act 
would have the same effect on cotton as the Wool Labeling Act had on 
the consumption of wool, but I do not believe that we can discount 
the fact that it might very easily have an adverse effect for the obvious 
reasons I have already cited. 

The reasons I have given for opposing this bill are but a few of the 
most compelling ones. I have not mentioned, for example, the prob- 
lems involved in advertising textile products for an analysis of the 
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difficulties which our advertising department would have to face is 
very difficult to make at this juncture. I have not outlined the prob- 
lems involved in the mammoth amount of recordkeeping which would 
be required in an organization of the size of Dan River Mills or de- 
tailed the problems involved in maintaining absolutely accurate fiber 
identification throughout all the many manufacturing processes, a vir- 
tually impossible requirement with certain synthetic blends. I do 
not believe, however, that these are the most compelling reasons for 
on this act. f 

n my best judgment, the most compelling reason for not enacting 
this proposed legislation is that it will serve no useful purpose insofar 
as the ultimate consumer of textile products is concerned and that, 
gentlemen, is the basis on which the proponents of this bill have argued 
for its enactment. I think that had these proponents consulted the 
textile producers, had they studied the technicalities involved, and had 
they given any reasonable consideration to the points which I have 
raised this morning, they would agree that it would be in the best 
interests of the American people if this act had never been brought to 
the attention of the Congress of the United States. 

I respectfully urge, therefore, that this committee reject H. R. 469. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you gentlemen and for the purpose of 
presenting our views on the subject before you, we are certainly sin- 
cerely grateful. As Senator Thurmond told you, Mr. Irwin, the presi- 
dent of Dan River, is out of the State, in Alabama, and was unable 
to be here. The first point that I would like to make, sir, is this: 

This bill, as I a it, is proposed by the cottongrowers, 
primarily. 

I would like to demonstrate that we are a friend of the cottongrower 
and, certainly, would like to see his interests protected, and that is 
evidenced by the fact that each year we process approximately a quarter 
of a million bales of cotton each year purchased from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific oceans. 

The Cuarrman. I might say that I think it is a correct statement 
to say that the cotton people were the prime proponents of this bill, 
but I think the testimony will show that many of the fiber people are 
also in favor of the general objective of the bill—and many other 
groups. But it is fair to say that the cotton people were the main, 
original proponents of the legislation. 

Mr. Dantet. It was certainly not my intention to exclude anyone. 
Certainly, our purpose here today is not to question the motives of 
those who proposed this legislation, but simply to demonstrate that. 
enactment of this bill will in no way accomplish its stated purpose. 
As it is now written, it will not only be burdensome and expensive to 
the manufacturer, but in our judgment and far more important, it 
will do real mischief to the consumer by lulling him into a false sense 
of security, and I say this because mere fiber identification, per se, does 
not give any real clue to the end-use of the fabric. 

It is all very well to say identify your fabrics. It is another matter 
todoso. And what I would like to do, Senator, with your permission, 
sir, is to give some practical demonstrations which I think will take 
a very few moments and will conserve a lot of time here. With your 
permission, also, I would like to have as a witness with me my col- 
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rs Dr. H. Y. Jennings, who is director of research at Dan River 
Mills. 


The Cuarrman. Weare glad to have him. 

Mr. Jenninos. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dantet. H. R. 469 in its present form states that all fabrics 
not manufactured for distribution to the ultimate consumer are exempt 
from specific labeling by the manufacturer. All that is needed is 
an invoice accompanying the goods, detailing the fiber content by the 
percentage of fabrics shipped to the mill’s customers. 

On the surface, this seems a reasonable procedure. But let me 
demonstrate if I may certain practical problems involved so far as 
Dan River Mills is concerned. 

Last year we did about $168 million of business. About $23 mil- 
lion of that business was in over-the-counter goods, selling to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Here is a piece of dress goods that loses its identification when it 
goes through the processing at Dan River. This piece of goods is 
sold over the counter to the ultimate customer. It would be ex- 
tremely burdensome and costly for Dan River to identify each piece 
of these goods because we have between 3,500 and 4,000 different 
fabrics at Dan River. 

Another very practical problem is in our bundled goods. 

The Cuarmman., Is that cotton ? 

Mr. Danret. Yes, sir. That is all cotton, exclusive of the decora- 
tion. 

Now, this is what we call bundled goods. Now, if we are required, 
as is stated in this act, to identify each piece of this cloth, you can 
well understand what a tremendous burden that would be to us and 
how costly it would be. 

Last year, for example, in 1956, we used some 400 million of these 
tags on our garments or on our fabrics that we used, and, of course, 
that would mean the reprinting of all these tags which we have—I 
don’t know how many million on hand, but certainly a lot of them, 
and we estimate the cost at about a quarter of a cent apiece. 

Senator Monroney. Is all that bundle the same cotton content or 
does it vary ? 

Mr. Dantet. No, sir; it could be anything, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. But the tag you put on it is on the whole 
bundle; is that correct? 

Mr. Dantet. That is correct. In other words, this is designated 
“assorted dress goods” when we sell it to the customers over the 
country. 

The Carman. I may be wrong, but that would be the sort of 
thing that would be sold mainly in your country stores, would it not? 

Mr. Dantet. Not necessarily, sir. It has a very wide distribution. 

The Cuarrman. Small quantities. 

Mr. Dantet. No, sir; it is really sold by our biggest account. 

The Cuarrman. It is? 

Mr. Danret. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But I have seen that in country stores. 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, it is sold in country stores. Well, we are a coun- 
try company really. 

Senator Porrrer. Could I see the tags? 
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Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir. 

(Tags are handed to Senator Potter.) 

Senator Porrer. Do you tag the whole bundle? 

Mr. Danret. No sir, on this we simply have a sticker, at the present 
time, Senator Potter, stating that this is assorted goods, That is 
the only identification that it has, because as the gentlemen who pre- 
ceded us here pointed out, we believe that fiber identification adds 
very little, if anything, so far as the consumer is concerned. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask this. What if you put on that label on 
the bundle “assorted cotton goods” ? 

Mr. Dantet. That would not be a proper identification because 
all of it is not cotton. There might be a blend of some type in 
there. 

The Cuatrman. I see. Cotton would be the main ingredient, would 
it no? 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir. I would say—Dr. Jennings, you can correct 
me if I am wrong—but I would say that we could conservatively 
report to you that 90 percent of the fiber that we use in our manu- 
facturing process is the cotton. Would that be a proper statement? ° 

Senator Monroney. In the assortment, would you say that 90 or 
95 percent of that is cotton ? 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator Monroney. Could you just rubber stamp on the package 
if the bale were shaped so that the contents of this entire package 
represent an aggregate of 90 percent cotton and 10 percent assorted 
minor fabrics or something ? 

Mr. Dantet. Well, sir, would we be within—I don’t believe, as I 
one bill, that we would be within the limits of the law if we 

id that. 

Senator Monroney. That is what I was talking about. The bill is 
subject to change. One of the reasons we like to have these hearings 
is to find out if a bill can accommodate situations and still reach 
the objectives of the proponents. 

Senator Porrer. I notice on one of these tags you have 65 percent 
Dacron and 35 percent cotton. 

Mr. Dante. The vast majority of our customers desire and request 
to have the Dan River label on their garment when they hang it in 
the showcase. 

Senator Porrer. Is it common for you to put the percentage of 
the fiber content as you have here? 

Mr. Dantet. In some instances, Senator Potter, it is. In this 
instance, these are the exceptions that I am talking about, we would 
not. 

Senator Monronry. You could, if the bill were changed, say in 
assorted fabrics sold as a lump-sum package that in compliance with 
the law could be determined as to the aggregate content of the 
cotton and other minor materials, could you not ? 

Mr. Dantet. Senator Monroney, I would say that that would make 
the bill objectionable. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Mr. Daniex. As far as we are concerned, from the standpoint of a 
cost factor. 
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Now, there is one other point that I want to make here, and then 
I want to turn this discussion over to Dr. Jennings, with your per- 
mission, sir, and that is this: To ask some questions that I am not 
sure I know whether I know the answer to or not, but I would like 
to pose these questions and say to my knowledge that they are not 
answered. 

Have the proponents of this legislation bothered to consult with 
the manufacturer in order to ascertain what effect this Labeling Act 
would have upon him ? 

Have the proponents of the legislation bothered to find out how cum- 
bersome this legislation would be to police properly ¢ 

Have the proponents bothered to survey the consuming public to 
determine what benefits, if any, will accrue to them by the enactment 
of this legislation ? 

And, finally, has the Federal Trade Commission received any com- 
plaints from consumers? So far as we have been able to determine, 
they have not. 

Senator Monroney. Could I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. This bill, I believe, if I remember correctly, is 
sponsored by the American Cotton Council. 

Mr. Dantex. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. And it is my understanding —— 

Mr. Dantex. One of the sponsors. 

Senator Monroney. That is an all-embracing organization of not 
just the growers, but the distributors of cotton, and I thought the 
mills 

Mr. Danret. Senator, I desired to make that point later, but since 
you have raised the question, I will do it at the moment. 

Dan River Mills is a member of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, ACMI. My information is that testimony has been 
presented here which left the impression that the entire manufacturing 
unit has endorsed this bill. That, to my knowledge, is not true. My 
understanding is that the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
has taken the position that they will not oppose the bill unless it is 
later determined that the adoption of the bill will adversely affect 
the consumer. 

The Cuairman. Did they testify in the House? 

Mr. Dantet. I do not know, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You see, this bill has been here now for pretty near 
@ year. 

Mr. Dante. I am not sure, Senator Magnuson, whether or not—— 

The CuarrMAn. It passed the House last August. 

Mr. Dantet. To my knowledge, the ACMI has not testified. 

The Cuarrman. It would be helpful if the organization, such as 
yours, coming in here to propose certain modifications and objec- 
tions—if they would come in early and give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience. We would be in a very difficult position in Congress if 
everybody waited until we got a bill ready, and then they say, “Because 
you have not drawn it the way we like it we are going to take all of 
our vast organization and resources to oppose it.””, Our purpose—I do 
not think members of this committee have any particular knowledge 
of this matter—is to get as liberal an education as we can. We have 
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ne from diapers to furniture to floor coverings. We are going to 
Gave courses in brassieres here next. I would hope that you big 
organizations would come and give us the benefit of their views, 
because there is no pride of authorship, particularly in this bill, and I 
think we all agree on the objectives. 

Mr. Dantex. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think there is a person in this room that 
has not. I am just hopeful they will do that, because it has been here 
along time. It paseed the House way last August and the Senate bill 
is somewhat similar. I hope you can use your good influence to sug- 
gest to them that they tell us what they think is wrong or what is 
right or what modifications are needed. 

Mr. Dantet. Senator Magnuson, I might tell you that I called Mr. 
Irwin this morning and asked him to try to get such a thing going. 

Senator Porrrer. Do I understand that the manufacturers are part 
of the Cotton Council? Are you members of that? 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir; we are a member of the Cotton Council. 

Senator Porrer. And the Cotton Council, as such, have they en- 
dorsed the bill ? 

Mr. Dantet. They even endorsed the bill. 

Senator Monroney. They were the ones, I think, who led the move 
to have the bill introduced and headed in its passage. 

Senator Porrer. In essence, your company is part of the Cotton 
Council. 

Mr. Dantet. That is right, sir. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Monroney. You belong to the Cotton Council, per se, or to 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, which association, in 
turn, belongs to the Cotton Council ? 

Mr. Dantet. We belong as an individual company. 

Senator Monronry. You do? 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Are they from your contacts with the industry, are 
there other mills that feel the same way as you do? 

Mr. Danie. Well, certainly, Senator Potter, I cannot speak for the 
other mills, but I do have knowledge that there are other presidents of 
large companies who do have the same position that we do. 

he CuarrMan. For the record, the council did testify in the House 
and in the Senate. That is, their representative did. 

Mr. Danrez. Representing the ACMI? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Mr. Young of the Cotton Council. 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir; Mr. Young represents—— 

The Cuarrman. J. Vance Young, Washington representative of the 
Cotton Council, testified in the House last April and testified here 
this week. 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir. I had reference, Mr. Chairman, to the 
American Manufacturing Institute. This is a section, you might say, 
of the Cotton Council. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Dantet. Now, if T may, sir, I would like to ask Dr. Jennings 
to amplify this point, it is the difficulty of maintaining exactness in 
blending of fibers. Dr. Jennings, would you proceed. 

Mr. Titan From a technical angle, I don’t know just: how close 


they are going to hold to percentages under that act, but if you take, 
for instance, a Dacron-cotton blend, you can put in your hopper the 
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right amounts by weight of the two fibers and yet, when you come to 
the finished blend, it is not a precise operation. Any 1 yard of that 
fabric might vary 2 to 3 percent from that standard, and whether that 
would be considered a violation of the act is something that we would 
certainly want considered from a manufacturing angle. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, it is your technical advice to us 
that no one piece of goods could be exact as to its contents when it 
reaches its finished stage ? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. There is what you call a variance. Is that not 
what they call a tolerance? 

Mr. Jenninoas. Tolerance; that is right. 

We honestly try to meet the exact specifications; however, there 
might be some particular sample that might fall outside of that 
tolerance. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jenntnos. The other thing is: There is a particular fabric here 
of which we have made millions of yards, This is all cotton except 
four and a half percent of dope-dyed acetate. 

Senator Porrer. What? 

Mr. Jenntnes. Dope-dyed acetate. The dope-dyed acetate is that 
the dye pigment is mixed in the dope before it is put through the 
— So, it is a permanent color and colored all the way 
through. 

Now, after this is woven, the cotton, of course, has to be bleached 
and mercerized, and in going through that operation, this 414 percent 
of acetate drops down to around 2% or 3 percent, because the mercer- 
izing process just dissolves some of it out. 

I understand that 5 percent is going to be the amount that will 
not be included under this act, but we are considering, because this 
has been a successful fabric, of going to 10 percent of the acetate, 
and it is quite conceivable that that might in some cases go down to 
7, even 6 percent on the final blend, and there again we would hate 
to be penalized because we started out with our original fiber content, 
and then, in our final product, did not maintain that condition. 

Senator Monroney. How much tolerance, sir, would you need in 
manufacturing to make it a general rule of thumb—5 percent 
variance? 

Mr. Jennrnos. I would say 5 percent. There was 214 variance 
either way. Cotton and the nylon or Orlon are hard to blend. You 
have your static problem there and they tend to stick together in 
bundles, and so it is not a too precise operation. 

Senator Monroney. I see. 

Mr. Dante. Doctor, is it not true that you might have 2 yards of 
cloth, and a blend of cotton and acetate, for example, and the first 
yard might be a hundred percent cotton and the second might be 
90-10 because of the bunching? 

Mr. Jenntnos. I think somebody would lose their job if we had 
that variation. 

Mr. Dantet. But it is possible under some finishing processes for 
that to happen ? 

Mr. Jenninos. It could be. 
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The Carman. This is a very important point to us, if we are 
oing on with a bill like this. You say that you think a tolerance 
actor of 5 percent would take care of the average run of cases. 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes, I would think so. 

The Cuamman. Would 3 percent either way make it very safe? 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes. 

Mr. Danteu. Six percent overall. 

The CHamman. Six percent overall. 

Mr. Jenninos. If you have more than that, you cannot finish that. 

The Cuatrman. I was thinking of breaking it down. 

Mr. Dantet. We also think, Senator, that there are other factors 
much more important, and I would like for the doctor to demonstrate 
that now, if he will, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Jenninos. I think we take the same position that the previous 
gentlemen took, and that is that fiber content is not essential for the 
consumer, and I have brought along here an ad of Good Housekeeping, 
which they have published in several periodicals. I think Good 
Housekeeping is probably nationally known as a consumer’s champion 
and test medium, and they are setting up standards for wash-and-wear 
ee They have several properties here which they emphasize. 

he wrinkle-free properties, the discoloration and loss of tensile 
strength, chlorine retention, color fastness, shrinkage, and construc- 
tion, and yet on all of those there is no mention or even reference to 
any fiber content. In other words, it is these other fuctional properties 
that are important, and the thing that the consumer questions. 

On chlorine retention, I do not know whether you are familiar with 
that term or not, but all resin-treated fabrics have a tendency to pick 
up bleach when they are washed. That is, up until recently. There 
are some new formulations which are coming through now, which do 
not have that property. This illustrates a fabric which has had the 
resin treatment and was bleached, then put under a scorchmeter, raised 
to about the temperature of ironing and then broken. This one lost 
no strength at all which showed no chlorine retention. This is a resin, 
about a fifth of the price, and this has deteriorated to the point where 
it has lost 96 percent of its original strength. 

Now, there is no way at all that the housewife can tell that or find 
that out; only by ironing a garment and the cotton 

The Cuatrman. Iscontent the same in both? 

Mr. Jenntnos. Yes; exactly the same. 

The Cuarrman. The fiber content ? 

Mr. Jenninos. The fiber content is all cotton and woven. 

Senator Porrer. What makes one scorch and not the other? 

Mr. Jenninos. The difference in the finish that is put on there. 
And the finish on this costs about 6 cents a pound. On this one, 
between 35 and 40 cents. 

I think the previous gentlemen stated that economics made no differ- 
ence in their products, because it was such a small part of the furniture. 
In our case the economics is the very important factor. 

The next thing is color fastness, and I have here some samples which 
I will pass around of light fastness, and in each one is faded and 
another has not faded in the fadometer, and there again, it is a matter 
of price, cost of the dyestuff and not a matter of the fiber content. 
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I have here wash-fastness test which will also illustrate the same 
thing, and this sample here, a cheap dye was used and was washed 
with a piece of white goods, and you will see that it bled onto the 
goods very definitely. Here, a higher-priced dyestuff, giving the same 
7 has shown no bleeding effect. Again a matter of cost of ma- 
terials. 

Here is the same situation in a case where a yarn was dyed rather 
than fabric. You will see that the dye is transferred entirely to the 
white fabric underneath in the one case and not in the other. 

It so happens that I not only have charge of the research, but I also 
have charge of consumer complaints, and I do not know of a case 
where we have had any consumer complaints based on fiber content. 
It has always been on one of these other properties of the dyeing and 
finishing. 

Another consideration is construction. We have here a fairly fine 
weave fabric which is used for rainwear and has a water-repellant 
finish on it. We have here a drapery fabric which is very open in con- 
struction and reasonably cheap compared with this. The difference 
is that this, although it is water repellant as far as the fiber is con- 
cerned, it is such an open weave that if you make a rainwear garment 
out of it, the water still goes through. 

That is the illustration of a construction or end-use problem. 

Senator TuHurmonp. That is the weave, I guess. 

Mr. Jennrnos. That is right. 

I think probably Mr. Daniel will touch on this point. But if you 
label something a hundred percent cotton, that means anything from 
long, staple Egyptian cotton which may be worth a dollar a pound 


down to a very an maybe seven-eighths cotton, and the performance 


of those entirely different in usage, and yet your consumer sees that 
hundred-percent label and accepts that as uniform. To me that is 
one of the most important considerations here. 

I have here some sheeting fabric, 200 threads to the square inch, 
which has to be made of very finely priced cotton. I have here a 
coarser fabric, 44 by 45, that is 90 ends per inch, and can be made in 
much cheaper cotton, and yet as far as the consumer is concerned they 
are both still a hundred percent cotton. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, your testimony is that this bill 
could actually hurt the cotton industry ¢ 

Mr. Jenninos. That is correct. 

Mr. Danrev. We believe it will particularly from the cost factor. 
In other words, if we are forced to—as the other gentleman said pre- 
viously—if we are forced to add additional costs to our manufacturing 
process now, and I was going to touch on that, too. The only thing 
we can do is either to cut down on production or to increase our prices. 
Because last year, for example, we did $164 million of business and 
the year before we only did $122 million. But the year before we paid 
our stockholders per share of common stock $1.42; last year only 
$1.22. Our profit was down 8 percent last year, and if we add any 
additional costs now, it is only going to mean reduction in our work 
force or it is going to mean raising our “oor 

So far the textile industry, I am glad to say, has not contributed 
to the inflationary spiral because the retail price of our goods today 
is cheaper than it was in 1947. 
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Senator Tuurmonp. You say the retail price of textile goods today 
is cheaper than in 1947? 

Mr. Danret. The wholesale price; yes, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Well, the retail would be, too. 

Mr. Dantex. I am not familiar, sir, with the retail price. 

Senator Porrer. Would this tend to encourage the importation of 
cotton goods with the longer staple than a domestic cotton 

Mr. Dantex. It could very well do so because of the difference in 

rice. 
. Senator Porrer. In other words, if you are limited to labeling 
with just so much cotton, then the competitive factor might be between 
the various kinds of cotton; am I correct? 

Mr. Dante. Yes, sir. We brought along some samples of cotton 
that we might show you if they will be of any value in the testimony. 
I left them back there on the chair, but Dr. Jennings has touched on 
them briefly, and I think he has covered the point that we wanted to 
make; that there is a wide range from the bottom to the top and the 
top to the bottom in the cotton, and the mere identification of cotton 
as such on a tag tells the customer very little, in our judgment. 

Senator Tuurmonp. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, Senator Thurmond. 

Senator THurmonp. As I understand, one of the purposes of this 
bill would be to identify goods with regard to cotton, to encourage 
people to use more cotton to help the cotton farmer who is having a 
very difficult time now surviving in the South. 

I want you to explain again, if you will, as carefully as you can, just 
how you feel that this bill is going to hurt the cotton farmer rather 
than help him, because I think that is a very vital point here. 

Mr. Dante. Sir, I believe, and Dr. Jennings may want to amplify 
this: Anything that we do now that adds to the cost of our product is 
going to adversely affect the cotton farmer, because, as I stated, we 

ave reached the point now where we can’t reduce profits any further, 
and if we are forced to go to a cheaper fiber, then that is going to hurt 
the cotton farmer. 

We prefer cotton. I think the record will prove that we want to 
use cotton. 

I think the record will prove that we want to use cotton. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask this, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Of course. Go ahead. 

Senator Payne. If you took two pieces of cloth which, to the appear- 
ance of the average individual, were one and the same type of con- 
struction, one of which happened to be an imported fabric using X 
country as such, the other your fabric; one selling considerably lower, 
we will say, or some lower than your price—would there be an ele- 
ment, leaving out costs of manufacture, would there be an element in 
connection with the content of that imported cloth that would be defi- 
nitely at variance with that which you folks are producing in your 
own mill ? 

Mr. Dante. Doctor, would you answer that ? 

Mr. JenniNGs. It would all depend on the staple length of the fiber 
and this X country, because of cheap labor, can use very cheap and 
short fibers which we cannot afford to do on account of deficiencies of 
manufacturing. 
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Senator Parne. Let me ask this: Are you getting definite competi- 
tion domestically on certain classes of products? 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Formerly manufactured by American textile mills 
for the American public in which the product that comes in does not 
meet up with the standards that the American producer has been plac- 
ing before the people because of shortchanging on certain phases of 
it that it places them in a better competitive position so far as appeal- 
ing to the American buyer ? 

ow, I don’t know whether I have said that right or wrong. 

Mr. Jenntneos. There would be no difference in the appearance of 
the fabric, but if shorter fiber were used, it would not give the services, 
wear as ore: 

Senator Paynz. The reason I am bringing this out, Mr. Chairman, 
is because I think there are three things to be considered. I have a 
very definite interest so far as the cotton textile industry of this coun- 
try is concerned. It has been going down and not up, it hasn’t even 
been holding its own. 

The second thing, of course, is the cotton producer, and the third 
and perhaps the most important when you get down to brass tacks is 
your consumer public because the success of the other two are going 
to rest on whether the consumer will buy the product. Somewhere 
along the line there may be something that needs to be put into this 
legislation that perhaps will clarify this point. I don’t know whether 
there isornot. But I think there might be. 

Mr. Jenninos. I might make this further comment that primarily 
we are a highly styled fabric house in women’s dress goods and we have 


been able to stem the tide these last 2 or 3 years because every 6 months 
we put in a new line of fabric and new styles and in that way command 
the market and those are copied for the next season and we have to 
come out with the new. ‘That is the thing that has given us the chance 
to keep in the market, not price. 

Senator Porrrer. Could I ask a question at this point ? 

Where does your biggest competition come from ? 


The cotton market has been going down. Is it coming from use of 
synthetic fibers or synthetic materials or importation of cotton and 
cotton goods or a combination of both ? 

Mr. Danrex. Of course, the overall use, I think, of all fibers has gone 
down since this last season. Some of the manmade fibers have in- 
creased their percentage volume but if you take the overall picture 
the amount of manmade fibers percentagewise is so small that it 
doesn’t count too much in the total percentage. 

Senator Porrer. It seems to me, here is a bill that was primarily 
sponsored by your cotton people and I noticed that your manmade 
fiber people have been testifying in favor of the legislation. I am 
wondering if there may be—and particularly the testimony that you 
are giving here today—you might have a bull by the tail and rather 
than something to help the cotton industry as such, that rather than 
help, it might hurt. 

Mr. Dantet. Sir, we sincerely believe that is true in the final 
analysis. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Daniel, I would like to ask you another 
question along that line. 
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Does not the textile business at the present run on very close margin 
of profit ? 

Mr. Danteu. Yes; just about a little less than half of the aggregate 
of the United States. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In fact, have not a number of mills closed 
down because they could not compete with the imported, foreign- 
manufactured goods ¢ 

Mr. Dantet. Oh, yes. That is definitely true, Senator Thurmond. 
Of course, when you take into consideration that our wage scale is 
about 10 times that of X country that has been mentioned, or referred 
to here, and the fact that the Government is selling cotton to this 
country at considerably less than we can buy, it puts us in an economic 
squeeze hat we are just barely able to live with. If it gets any worse 
than it is now, well, I just don’t see how we are going to live with it. 

Senator Tuurmonp, I believe the wages in Japan are only one- 
tenth of what they are in the textile mills of this country. 

Mr. Dantet. On an average, I think that is right. 

Senator Payne. About $0.14 an hour is the last that we had avail- 
able, and I think the American industry is $1.40 or better. 

Mr, Dantet. It is about $1.50-point-something. 

Senator Payne. There is another thing—but we are getting away 
from this bill. Iam not going to go on at length. 

Remember it isn’t only in your cotton or textile manufacturing in 
this country, in the actual weaving and producing of the cloth, but you 
are also now starting to get hit in your textile machinery production, 
and very heavily so. 

Mr. Danrex. That is true. 

Senator Payne. Senator Thurmond, when Saco Lowell was consid- 
ering establishing another plant in your State back in 1950 when I 
sold them on the proposition of first expanding in the city of Saco, 
Maine, and they did put up a very modern plant and since have estab- 
lished a plant in your State. They had to make a very serious cur- 
tailment within the last 2 weeks because of this very situation. There 
is a tremendous amount of that machinery idle and ther eis a long 
story as to how it has happened. The same is true with reference 
to the textile production. We have 30 percent of the work force, the 
available work force in Biddeford and Saco, Maine, is on the unem- 
ployed list, and nearly half of that group today have exhausted all 
of their unemployment benefits and have no place to go because the 
textile mill has been closed down because in that particular field they 
have just been wiped out as a result of the competition. 

I admit the Bates Co. is trying to do a job insofar as some other 
mills are concerned—in my home town and in Augusta where I lived 
for a while also—but it is getting to a pretty difficult proposition for 
these textile manufacturers in this country, domestically, to be able 
to meet that which is coming in. 

Senator Tuurmonp. As I understand it, they are being hit from 
two sides, one is they are paying—speaking of India now—it is more 
than 10 times as much in wages or possibly 12 to 15 times as much. 
Wages are cheaper in India as they are in Japan, 

As I understand, the wage scale here is 10 to 15 times more than it is 
in some of these countries that are sending goods in here. 
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Then in addition, they are producing cotton over there in some of 
those countries, Egypt and other countries, much cheaper than we 
can do it here. 

Senator Payne. They are buying our cotton at a lower price than our 
own manufacturers can. 

Senator Tuurmonp. They are buying out cotton on the world mar- 
ket at 10 cents a pound cheaper than our mills can buy it here. And 
it has been miraculous, it has been amazing to me that our textile mills 
have even been able to keep on and operate with such fierce 
competition. 

Senator Payne. I can assure you I am going to have a lot more to 
say about this on the floor of the Senate within a very short time. 

Senator THurmonp. I was speaking of the solution. Until we get 
some quotas put on the importation of the manufactured goods coming 
into this country, it seems to me that our textile mills have a very 
gloomy future. 

I will be glad to hear you on that, Mr. Daniel. 

Mr. Dantet. That was the reason I made the point so strong and 
put so much emphasis on this cost factor. 

Senator Tuurmonp. You are running now on such a narrow mar- 
gin and you feel any cost of any kind additionally will almost put 
you out of business. 

Mr. Dantet. That is right. As a matter of fact, it has put us so. 

Senator Tuurmonp. If this bill does that it is going to destroy the 
market for the cotton farmer to sell his cotton. 

Mr. Dantex. Exactly. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one further 
statement here. 

The Cuarrman. It looks like we are going to have some interesting 
discussion on the reciprocal-trade agreements. 

Mr. Jenntnos. The quota is not the best thing in the world. It 
has been a help to us because in 1956 the X countries shipped in here 
50 percent as much colored yarn goods as was produced in this country. 

Sele more example. We turned out a new fabric in April a year 
ago and showed it to our customers. By the first of June that was 
back in this country exactly duplicated. 

Senator Payne. And the same situation is true in your textile 
machinery. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That is right. 

Senator Payne. Not only duplicated, but refinements added as a 
ae of some help that we gave Tack here several years ago to certain 

aces. 

B And I am not saying that I am not anxious to see that these other 
people do well, but I still say that—— 

Senator Porter. I still say that our people come first. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. On the record. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Daniel, I am just trying to bring out the 
effects on the ecenomy of anything that we might do here that would 
affect the textile mills because if anything happens to the textile mills 
in my State, my State is a ghost State. Baveity tee percent of all of 
the industry in my State are textile mills and it brings in 80 percent 
of all industrial wages in my State. 
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I am just wondering what would be the effect, for instance, in your 
State of Virginia—or are you familiar with the figures / 

Mr. Dante. Of course, it would not have the same effect in Virginia 
because Virginia is not normally characterized as a heavy textile 
State. Although we have large operations there in Danville, but I 
will say this, Senator Thurmond, that there are approximately 2 mil- 
lion people involved in one way or another in the textile and related 
industries, so it would mean about 1 out of 7 manufacturing workers 
in the United States is involved in the textile or related industry. So, 
if anything that increases our costs now would directly affect those 
people and the cotton grower. 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I just wanted to ask one thing. You mentioned 
first, I think this ought to be cleared up a little and you can probably 
be helpful, too. 

You said it would be necessary to reprint millions of tags under the 
proposal that is now before us. Under the 18 months’ exemption 
would that be true? 

Mr. Dante. It would be true not to the same extent if it went into 
effect immediately, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. Secondly, we also have in the bill that any 
stock on hand will not be subject to the act which would include 
labels ? 

Mr. Danret. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, I think you have covered the second main 
point that the percentage of the fiber content in many cases has little 
or nothing to do with the sale? 

Mr. Dantez. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then the agency delegated you say to police this 
act will be unable to consider innocence of intent for it will be guided 
by the exact measures of the working and intent of the law. Of course, 
that is a matter 

Mr. Daniex. That has to do with those variances that we talked 
about, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That can be cleared up, I think. Under the House 
bill you say it would be necessary to label and you did cover these odd 
lots here? 

Mr. Danrets. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Then you say that they, meaning the textile manu- 
facturers, I presume, will be criminally responsible under the act for 
technical factors which they are unable to control ? 

Mr. Dantet. That has to do with the tolerances again. 

The Cuatrman. And then, of course, you make the broad assertion 
that the passage of the bill will have an adverse effect on the consump- 
tion of cotton, and then you mention the plight of the advertising 
department. 

Mr. Danrmt. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Of course, under the Senate bill advertising is not 
included. 

Mr. Danrez. Oh, I see. 

The Cuarrman. It is in the House bill, that is true; it is in the House 
bill but not in the Senate bill. 

Mr. Danret. Isee. Is that 1616, sir? 
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The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Then your cost factors you suggested, I do not suppose you could 
break those down. 

Mr. Dantet. No, sir. As a matter of fact, we tried, Senator, to get 
into that, but the time was so short. 

The Cuatrman. It would be very difficult. , 

Mr. Dantet. It would, indeed, be very difficult. 

The Cuatrman. Some of the costs are not now foreseeable and 
maybe some of your fears as to the costs would not exist. It could 
work both ways. 

Mr. Dante. I hope so. 

The Cuatrman. We found under the Wool Labeling Act it did not 
amount to a great deal. 

Mr. Dantet. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The testimony is practically the same. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Danteu. We are very grateful to you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Fri, we would be glad to hear from you 
ys and I know your testimony and the point you are going to 

iscuss. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. FRI, PRESIDENT, UPHOLSTERY AND 
DRAPERY FABRIC MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Frr. My name is James L. Fri, president of the Upholstery and 
Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association, Inc., a trade association 
that represents over about 75 percent of the people who make the 
fabrics that Eddie Fricker was talking about here. 

I am the paid president, not a manufacturer, Mr. Chairman, and 
T have two things I want to state. 

First, I filed support for the statement made by the retail repre- 
sentatives, namely, that upholstery should be added merely for clarifi- 
cation to outer coverings. 

The CuatrmMan. Upholsteries, plural ? 

Mr. Frt. The same phrase that is in the Wool Labeling Act, so 
that there will be no conflict. 

Secondly, Mr. Fricker of the furniture manufacturers made four or 
five points. I want to support those statements and file this state- 
ment here. 

The Cuarrman. That will be included in the record. 

Mr. Fri. This statement is submitted on behalf of the Upholstery 
and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association, a voluntary trade 
association whose membership represents more than 75 percent of the 
production of furniture upholstery fabrics. 

This association recommends that exemption should be granted for 
furniture upholstery fabrics from the provision of H. R. 469 for the 
following basic reasons and considerations : 

1. Information regarding the fiber content of an upholstery fabric 
does not give the consumer any considerable help in evaluating the per- 
formance of such fabrics. It is the engineering and the quality of con- 
struction and finishing that makes for satisfaction in end-use. 
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Every fiber used in the manufacturing of upholstery—whether nat- 
ural or man-made—has specific positive characteristics, but no fiber: 
has all plus elements. It is the manufacturer who, through proper 
engineering, blending, construction and finishing must produce a fabric 
that will make affirmative use of these positive characteristics and at 
the same time negate or absorb any disadvantage that a particular 
fiber may have. Improper manufacturing and finishing can turn 
some of the advantageous properties of a fiber into liabilities by failing 
to retain them in the finished product. 

Of two fabrics having exactly the percentages of two or more fibers, 
one may have substantially more value in consumer use than the other. 
Evidence to support this conclusion can be observed at any time in the. 
experimental and testing laboratories of fabric and furniture manu- 
facturers or in independent testing companies, and by a study of the 
fabrics that have caused consumer complaints because of unsatisfac- 
tory Martane ae, 

2. Not only does information regarding fiber content not give the 
consumer any considerable help in determining the relative value in 
use of different fabrics, but in practice the emphasis of such fiber con- 
tent in selling and promotion more often tends to mislead or misguide 
the consumer, who is encouraged to rely on fiber content as an index of 
relative quality which it is not. Mandatory labeling would further 
encourage this misapprehension. 

For this reason, and others, there has been during the past 3 years 


a very definite trend away from using fibers and fiber ratios as sales 
“gimmicks” or as “information” to the consumer, among the more 
responsible business firms, from the retailer right back to the fabric 


manufacturer. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that it is in the laboratories, on the 
looms, and in the finishing and inspection rooms of the fabric manu- 
facturer, that the so-called battle of the fibers must be waged if fabrics 
are to be made ready for satisfactory end-use. 

3. In the opinion of fabric manufacturers, mandatory labeling 
would tend to nullify much of the progress which retailers and furni- 
ture and fabric manufacturers have made in a self-initiated coopera- 
tive program to protect the consumer’s interests before the fabrics are 
put into the distribution channels. 

Under this program which was started about 3 years ago, a joint 
committee of fabric and furniture men developed, approved and dis- 
tributed to all fabric producers a list of specifications and tests for the 
development of minimum standards on such items as seam slippage, 
wr strength, break strength, fraying and raveling, colorfastness, and 
so forth. 

This is just the beginning of a continuing program in which each 
major cause of consumer complaint is studied jointly and corrective 
measures adopted. 

A systematic study of complaint causes disclosed that practically 
none of them were due to lack of information regarding fiber con- 
tent and none of them would have been avoided if the consumer had 
had full knowledge of the exact ratio of fiber content at the time of 
purchases. 

In the light of the above facts, we submit that the consumer’s in- 
terests and real needs will be better protected by the joint efforts of 

25109—58——14 
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manufacturers and distributors in their direct attack of complaint 
causes through the adoption of minimum performance standards 
rather than by mandatory labeling which would increase costs and 
dissipate time and effort without practical benefit to the consumer. 

4. A label attached to each piece of furniture, disclosing the fiber 
content of the fabric, will not, per se, give the consumer any consid- 
erable help in evaluating the degree of satisfactory performance, and 
yet such a law will add millions of dollars to the costs of distribution, 
which the consumer will have to pay. 

Information regarding fiber content is given to the buyer by the 
fabric manufacturer either on the invoice or attached to the roll, but 
it is in the transferring of this information accurately and completely 
to each piece of furniture that the consumer is paying in additional 
costs many times more than the actual use-value of the information 
received, 

In addition to the high costs to the industry of physically affixing 
accurate fiber content labels to each textile product, and of maintain- 
ing the necessary records, the expenses of governmental administration 
of mandatory labeling would be greatly increased. In the opinion 
of fabric producers, better results would be assured if this same time 
and energy were directed toward more effective enforcement of exist- 
ing laws requiring truthfulness in the identification of fibers in tex- 
tile fabrics. 

For the above reasons, we respectfully urge the committee to adopt 
such amendment to H. R. 469 as would have the effect of exempting 
upholstery fabrics from the provisions of this bill. 

I would also like to make these two statements. 


First, our experiences in our own laboratories, and all of our people 
have laboratories, very extensive, for pretesting. Our experiences 
are identical. That the fiber content, per se, is not a criteria for 
quality performance. 

The chairman stated this better than I could state it. He said, I 
think, Mr. Chairman, ry referred to the fact that maybe we would 


come up with a ratio that the consumer would like so well she would 
say, “give me that ratio” time and time again. Actually, my phrase- 
ology is essentially the same. If we put emphasis on ratios or con- 
tent we, by implication, lead the consumer to believe that these ratios 
do give quality which they do not and it has been proven in our lab- 
oratories and I would like to support that. 

Secondly, we have for 4 or 5 years, Mr. Fricker touched on this. 
I want to supplement it. We have joined with the retailers and fur- 
niture manufacturers for about 4 years now in developing methods of 
testing on specific performance standard. He touched on those. I 
simply want to supplement what he has said by saying that in the 
opinion of our manufacturers we feel that our enegeries should be 
directed toward a batle of end performance rather than the battle of 
the fibers. Today we are playing down and are not emphasizing as 
sales gimmicks the various fibers but we are engaged in a cooperative 
program right straight through to the consumer to try to locate he 
causes, to set up specific methods of testing and we feel that our 
energies would be better in that connection that the consumers interest 
would be better connected and we feel that there is already, if a person 
is maliciously or intentionally dishonest or using fibers that we are 
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already having laws and probably we feel that the administration’s 
efforts and money and so forth would be better directed if it tried to 
go after these people that are making use of various fibers and that 
sort of thing. 

The CuarrmMan. With the exemption are you opposed to the bill ? 

Mr. Frt. We are for the bill as far as upholstery is concerned with 
the exemption No. 2, with the addition of upholsteries we are for the 
exemption of upholstery and outer coverings—— 

The Cuarrman. That is very clear. 

Mr. Fri. Yes. That is the only thing that I am here for and 
whether or not there is a bill is up to the committee and thank you 
very much for your courtesy in giving me a chance to speak. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. You better get out before you get 
started. You better stop when you are ahead. {[ Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. It is 12:30 and I know our reporter needs a little 
rest. She is a hard-working reporter and she needs a little rest. 

We have seven more witnesses. Mr. Klurfeld is here. And we 
would like to conclude this afternoon, if possible. We have a bill on 
the floor on postal matters which might affect the textile people con- 
siderably, too. And we would like to see if we could not get through 
with this this afternoon. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. On the record. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Feldman, now. 


STATEMENT OF ERWIN FELDMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF HOUSE AND DAYTIME DRESS MANUFACTURERS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Fretpman. I represent the Association of House and Daytime 
Dress Manufacturers. We make dresses out of all types of fabrics 
and fibers. 


Just briefly I will state to you the on of organization we are, 


Senator. The late Senator James A. Reed of Missouri was the 
original counsel of this organization and his wife, Mrs. Nell Donnelly 
Reed of the Donnelly Garment Co., was the executive vice president 
of our organization for a number of years. 

Our — are the large advertised brands of women’s apparel and 
and we sell under the national trademarks and therefore we are much 
concerned with everything we say and our garments have to perform 
regardless of the fiber content because if they don’t our label is on 
them, they come back to the stores and back to us. We are not trying 
to hide from any responsibilities of the manufacturers. However, 
you have heard a lot about whether or not fiber identification, per se, 
means anything to the consumer. We say it does not and the only 
useful purpose I could serve here is to give you the history of fiber 
labeling in America from 1930 up to the present time and you will 
know how we got into the situation where we have bills in Congress 
today. And here are the facts briefly. 

The Japanese Government in 1935 subsidized a program in the 
United States to promote silk and an international silk bill was 
formed. They sent around women to women’s clubs to say, “Don’t 
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buy rayon, buy silk.” They sent women’s clubs petitions to the 
Federal Trade Commission as a result of which you got your first 
mandatory fiber action in the United States which were the rayon 
rules adopted by the Federal Trade Commission. There was no act 
of Congress, but under the trade practice procedures, perhaps even 
outside of the law, they were there, and the Federal Trade Fiewele? 
sion made it mandatory for the first time in the history of this coun- 
try, made a fiber identified in connection with the apparel. 

Mr. Baynton. I believe they taxed themselves a quarter of a cent 
a pound for this purpose. 

Mr. Fetpman. That is correct. That’s how it started. 

When this started the rayon industry was quite disturbed about it. 
Instead of killing them the mandatory labeling resulted in the greatest 
advertising that you could possibly give to an article because every- 
thing that was made out of synthetic fiber was advertised. Whether 
it was sold in Bonwit Teller at $300 an item or in Klines at $1.95. 
The word “rayon” appeared in the highest fashion magazines. The 
result was that instead of opposing the action the acetate people said, 
we want to get on the bandwagon. They asked for the same. 

We had the spectacle in New York at the Biltmore Hotel where 
they held a convention, when Senator Meade, then Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, made a brief speech on world affairs, the 
acetate industry hired Judge Rosenman. They had a demonstration 
of what the difference was between acetate and rayon cellulose and 
somebody sang a song and I can remember the last line is acetate is 
acetate and rayon is rayon. They had a big parade. 

They have acetate rules. We are advertising acetate and nylon at 
the expense of the manufacturers who have to buy the labels. We use 
all fibers. We use cottons, we use every known fiber and at this time 
the development of fibers in this country has reached a point where 
there is no more bad-performing fiber in this field. If there was it 
would not last long. 

The original thought was that the synthetic fiber was poorer than, 
say, a silk fiber. Actually today the fibers depend entirely on what 
you want out of the fabric, how it is going to look and the feel of it in 
the hand and the appearance, most of all fashion features, rather 
than performance features. 

Senator Porrer. If you will yield there. What you are saying is 
actually rather than to help the cotton people this might hurt them— 
your advertising, all the other ingredients that go into a dress or the 
manmade fibers ? 

Mr. Fetpman. That’s correct. 

Now, what is going to happen to cotton is this, and I am surprised 
to hear that the Cotton Council has favored this bill because, after 
all, the miracle fiber advertising is that it is the best thing since the 
world began. No other fibers can compete with them. 

We had an exhibit, last January, our trade association, and all the 
fibers were shown at the Waldorf-Astoria. We knew that was the 
cotton, the cotton blend, new Dacron, nylon. Everybody wants to 
get on the bandwagon. The only person that is not here is the con- 
sumer. Everybody in the name of the consumer is struggling for a 
position in this freee advertising program subsidized by the act of 
Congress and the manufacturers of the United States. 
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We have to do the labeling. Where you have a two-piece garment 
it may be made out of different fibers. The trim may be of a different 
fiber and requires the handling and the use of employees and we are 
the most overregulated and underconsumed industry in history. 

We have regulations from morning, noon, and night, and this addi- 
tional regulation is the most preposterous we can think of. Obviously 
it stems from the original premise that a synthetic fiber was once 
thought to be inferior to others. From that point on the regulations 
started and everybody says, These are the logical progressions. We 
are back to is this mala in se or mala prohibita. It is mala prohibita 
in its worst sense. You are going to make a criminal act with the 
FTC to enforce it with the identification of fibers in percentages in a 
mill. If you are going to deal with a woman and tell her it’s polyester, 
Orlon and Dacron, or silk or milk or coal or air or water or any sub- 
stance that the chemists can come up with—by the way, the end is 
not in sight. Over 200 synthetic fibers will be with us before we 
are through if we ever release atomic energy the way they say we 
will. There won’t be anything but mills. We will have a catalog 
of fibers; right now we would need a textile chemist to differentiate 
between the fibers on the market. All we have to do is get the man 
to give usthe name. We have to transfer the percentages to the label. 
We have to give a guaranty to a retailer, and we are through. 

I can only say this to you: With the cost of living in the industry 
as it is, the garments that we make, the Lose siei daytime house- 
dress, every time that goes up the cost of living goes up and we have 
got the toughest labor union in the history of the world. We pay 
the highest wages known in the history of the world for what I mean 
in—we use section methods of sewing, nobody makes a complete gar- 
ment. You don’t have to be a dressmaker, yet we have a strong union. 
They have a 10-percent welfare fund. 

Now, there is a new increase in sight. You say hire more people to 
do this labeling, get more space for labels and for printing labels. If 
the printing industry doesn’t have the biggest boom in history it 
will be a miracle. 

Of course, you say do I not believe in truth? Everybody is against 
sin. And I think that is a stupid approach. Let’s find out who is 
here. I will tell you. You have the synthetic people who are on the 
bandwagon now. They say, boy, let’s get this free advertising, it’s 
wonderful. You have got the retailers who say, let’s get the FTC off 
our back by merely getting a guaranty in on labeling. We are 
through. That is really why they are here. I can’t imagine why the 
cotton people are here. They are probably going to get the worst 
shellacking they have ever had. That will come out later. 

You hear the prior speaker and I presume his position will be 
clarified in time, but in any event we are here innocently because we 
use them all and as a result of which we simply say there is no need 
for this and why burden us with this and why spend all this money. 

One of the men who testified at the acetate hearing was one of my 
best friends and the one who put that regulation over and I must take 
my hat off to him, he put on the greatest show in history. When they 
say acetate rayon or plain rayon my wife knows the difference. In 
the Du Pont statement that was presented here they say that will be 
an aid to the people who handle the garment for cleaning, dying, 
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washing. Then they say three pages later there are no established 
principles for that. To spend the money and require us to spend 
money for that is ridiculous. Just to tell them the fiber content. 

The fact that it got this far is our own error. We just waited too 
long. I spoke against this bill at the National Retail Dry Goods Con- 
ference. I was the only one who did. I addressed the ‘Philadelphia 
Textile Institute and I was the only one there who spoke against this. 
I opposed in 1931 the original rayon rules in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission conference and Time magazine quotes me as saying Mr. 
Feldman came in at the end of the conference and said it was a Jap- 
anese plot. 

The New Yorker magazine in a profile written on Wilma Soss, they 
tell of her life. Let me read to you or put it in the record. “I was 
hired by the Japanese Government, by the International Silk Guild, 
to beat the rayon people. I went to the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and I got up these petitions out of which came the rules.” This 
was the consumers’ reaction to rayon. 

Now, I say to you we have to stop it now. The fact we come in 
and say there should be no bill. The greatest service this particular 
committee could perform is to conduct your hearings into the whole 
story of how did we get fiber identification in the first place. 

I went in and asked a rubber-tire dealer the other day, I said, 
“Is this natural or synthetic rubber?” He couldn’t tell me. There 
is no rule you have to say “lanolin” on products that contain lanolin. 
They all say it, though. There is no rule in the whole place about 
that and there is no rule that says you have to distinguish between 
natural products and plastic. 

Performance is the thing at the store counter. You buy from a 
retailer ; it has an established name. You buy from a “slops” store, 
as we say in New York; it doesn’t matter wh: at he says, you are going 
to get gypped probably in the end. You can buy a silk tie for ‘$1. 50 
or $2. You can buy a silk dress for $9 or $900; you can buy a rayon 
or nylon for $400 or you can buy it for $2.99. 

What did you get out of this expenditure of time and money? I 
can tell you more about the fiber story but time doesn’t permit. That 
is my only contribution. 

If we can only stir up enough imagination and excitement to prevent 
any action toward this absurd end that will help. This is what he has 
got todo. He has got to mandatorily label rayon, cellulose, or acetate 
by separate label. If he says it is washable he has to put a label 
on to give the percentage of shrinkage. He doesn’t have to in the 

case of silk. We don’t have to tell you about the Wool Labeling Act. 
That is a world unto itself—whether it is shoddy, original, virgin, 
cashmere, or everything else that goes with it. 

Now we have got a bill which says on every type of fiber, whether 
it is covered by present rules or not, and we don’t know how they 
are going to integrate it. Nobody says anything about that in the 
bill. How you are to go, some of which exceed your requirements 
and some are under them. You have to have a Philadelphia lawyer 
to find out where you go over or under this act. Think of it. Some 
situations with a particular fiber specific rules which require further 
action than your bill requires. 
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So, you did not integrate these things and the FTC’s letter, they 
certainly didn’t cover the question of how are you going to integrate 
the existing trade practice rules with the present requirements of 
this law. 

Senator Porrrer. Let me ask you this question: How have you 
operated under the Wool Act? 

Mr. Ferpman. In a nightmare. We filed guaranties, you know, 
and we get guaranties, and we got a department. Several people work- 
ing there and we label them. We don’t use very much wool in the 
wool end. We are cotton and synthetics particularly. In the rayon 
rules sometimes we have to print our own labels and mark them. 
Sometimes the labels are furnished by the textile house and we have 
any number of times where the label was in error. You are brought up 
before the FTC and are subjected to a $500 or $2,000 a day fine if you 
are ever hooked up in a further proceeding under a violation of their 
trade practice rules or under the Wool Act itself. 

I can only say this to you, sir, that the FTC would have to have 
manpower greater than the FBI and the whole police force of the 
United States. To think you can go to jail for making a mistake on an 
invoice. All I would say if it had any purpose or meaning or sense 
you would have to be for it. When in the end you are saying that you 
are disclosing information that means nothing to a consumer, means 
nothing, I say, to them. You line up 50 consumers, hang up their 
dresses on the racks and put on the different labels and see what their 
reactions are. They will say “We don’t know what you are talking 
about.” It’s nice, it’s true. Some of them will say, “Does it wash or 
dry clean?” ‘They want to know that. They are not interested in the 
fiber content. That is the biggest loss in America. Does the cotton 
shrink or doesn’t it. That is all that is important at the consumer level. 
You are not interested in that. You are going to have to send the 
textile chemist to night school to learn all about polyester and poly- 
ethylene, Acrilan and so on. I couldn’t tell you the various processes. 
For example, there are certain textile yarns now on the market and 
they are only good for blending—some are 100 percent. 

How does du Pont expect to make a success out of Dacron or nylon 
through the labeling if it doesn’t guarantee that the twist or weave is 
sufficiently strong? They have nothing to do with dyeing, which is 
very important. Will it be colorfast? Down in the Southwest if you 
don’t have colors that are fast to sunlight you are going to get ‘into 
trouble. That is, in Arizona or Texas you have to have colorfast ma- 
terials. If you don’t have garments that are washable, if you have 
garments that shrink you are in trouble. What difference does it 
make about the fibers. Some can be washed and some can’t. 

Some cottons are treated in such a way they are not washable. Some 
synthetic fibers can be washable under certain circumstances, as Dr. 
Jennings pointed out before, in the case of Dan River’s. We use a 
tremendous quantity of their goods. The difference is how it is some- 
times surface treated. 

You can take a piece of cotton, give it a shoe shine—that’s the term 
they use—it looks like silk for the first wash then it comes out that drab, 
flat color. You bought that some place. But you go into a high-class 
store, they know all about that. That is where a fellow can get swin- 
dled out of $2. All you said iscotton. That Arizona cotton, Sea Island 
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and Egyptian cotton, is the same kind of cotton as carded cotton that 
comes in. You say that all nylon is alike. Why, the upholstery story 
is ; small story compared to what goes on in the dress fabric trade in 
nylon. 

I will tell you what I do. I will make a fashion show for you and 
I’m going to put on dresses that are going to have identical fiber 
content and the range in quality will be 1,000 percent and price will, 
too, so what was gained by the fiber identification? If I say to you 
I will make Dacron in 50-50, one piece of fabric may be worth $1.50 
a yard, the other is $0.40 a yard. One will be made into a garment 
that retails higher. What will you have gained telling the consumer 
that it was.50 percent Dacron and 50 percent cotton ? 

You missed the whole show. [Applause. | 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, you not only missed the show, but 
Mr. Feldman has agreed to put on a style show here. 

Mr. Fretpman. I will show you dresses made out of 50 percent of 
each fiber, 50 dresses of each, the dresses will retail from $9 to $90. 
They will have an identical fiber content. One can be washed, one 
can’t. One is fast of color, one isn’t. One is sold in Bonwit Teller 
and one is sold down on 14th Street in New York. 

What did you find out? Tell me what you found out. What did 
you get out of this deal? We printed them out. You know we are 
going to be covered now. We are selling hot goods. We are selling 
hot fiber content. And I would like to put that show on for you 
because you missed what I tried to say at the beginning, sir; that is 
if you went back to the history of fiber identification. The game 
started by the Japanese silk people forming an organization to—they 
sent out Mrs. Wilma Soss who wrote a story how she got the FTC to 
put the rayon rules over. She was a paid agent of the International 

ilk Guild. How did I know that? My family imported silk at that 


time from Japan. That’s how I happened to know the story. 

Mrs. Soss told this story. I have got to read you the New Yorker 
Magazine profile on Mrs. Soss. How everybody was hoodwinked 
including the Government. I want to put this in the record. This 
is the issue of the New Yorker Magazine of March 17, 1951, and it is 
on the fabulous personality of Mrs. Soss. I don’t. know whether 
she is still alive or not. 


In 1934, holding on to the Swarthout assignment—she was then working for 
somebody else—settled down as publicity director for the International Silk 
Guild, an association sponsored by an industry then capitalized at half a billion 
dollars. The Guild was subsidized by the Japanese and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all of the forces of evil were clothed in rayon. “I still get an un- 
comfortable feeling whenever I even see that word in the paper,” says Mrs. 
Soss, who in her 7 years with the Guild wore nothing but silk indoors. During 
her silk-bearing period, one of her outstanding accomplishments was helping 
to prevail upon the Federal Trade Commission to require that all articles made 
of silk or its synthetic substitutes be labeled for what they are, a regulation 
that had just been triumphantly inscribed on the books when the supersynthetic, 
nylon, came along. It soon became clear that women were grateful for the 
labels, but that the label they wanted most to see was “nylon.” 


Now, everybody wants to get on the label wagon, the rayon industry 
was scared to death in 1934, the acetate people hired Judge Roseman 
to get them the acetate requirement. 

just told them about the proceeding at the Biltmore. You should 
have attended it. 
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The CuarrMan. I was notinvited. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. FretpMan. They decided they want acetate advertised free, too, 
why shouldn’t every manufacturer present and print a label and tell 
the world that acetate is acetate. They had Judge Rosenman with 
two tubs giving a demonstration. He was showing how 1 took dye 
and 1 didn’t. 

Senator Meade made a speech on world affairs. There was a song 
and the last line of the song was “acetate is acetate and rayon is 
rayon.” I remember that. They staged this thing beautifully. They 
got the acetate rules. 

Now, everybody wants to get on the bandwagon. The cotton peo- 
le murdered in the process. We are going to get a label or bill that 
fr. Dobenski will see his people are paid 20 percent more for the 

reason to disclose the fiber content, the percentage to people. What 
difference would it make to her? In the end, out of a result of which 
we are all going to benefit. This is truly to be inscribed on the halls 
of S. Kline. 

Senator Payne. You know something, Mr. Feldman, I am going 
to admit to you that you are going to make me take a very long 
look at it—even that I figured it was beneficial. 

Mr. Fetpman. Take a longer look at what I am going to bring. 
Garments at all price lines for you to see. I am going to wash some 
of them, some will shrink in 2 seconds. I will put them in a fadeo- 
meter. You will have us panting, don’t you get into the fiber bat- 
tle. You are playing with fire, you are going into the fiber battle. 
Let these boys fight it out in the salesrooms, it’s a big battle. It is 
bills involved. Let them fight it out at the showroom, but don’t throw 
any. weight on it. : = 

he Cuarrman. I will tell you, Mr. Feldman, I didn’t get into this 
voluntarily. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Fetpman. I know. I agree. 

The Cuarrman. I am more concerned with fish, and lumber, and 
shipping, than I am with fibers. 

Mr. Fetpman. This legislation smells, too. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuarrman. We will read your testimony. 

Mr. Fetpman. I wish you would. My proffer is open 

The Cuarrman. We did limit you and we will leave the record open 
for anything else you want to put in. We will keep this magazine 
in the file and refer to it in the record. 

Mr. Fetpman. I think you should take a look at the transcript on 
the hearing on the acetate rules. 

The Cuarrman. You may submit anything for the record you wish. 
We will keep the record open. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. this day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Porrrr. The hearing will be in order. 
Mr. Klurfeld? Would you identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. KLURFELD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
TEXTILE FABRICS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kuurretp. My name is Arthur M. Klurfeld, executive director 
of the Textile Fabrics Association, of New York. 

I would like to say that this association has been in continuous 
existence since 1912, and it is composed of the leading converters of 
cotton fabrics. We also manufacture fabrics made of synthetic 
fibers. 

We have within our membership integrated mills as well as inde- 
pendent converters. I might say for many, many years our people 
used cotton exclusively, and it is only with the advent of more of 
these synthetic fibers that blends are today being used as well as 
cotton. 

I would like to have my statement entered in the record and speak 
to the point. 

Senator Porrer. Without objection your full statement will be 
made a part of the record and you may make an additional statement 
if you wish. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Klurfeld follows :) 

Mr. Kuurrexp. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee to present our views with regard to H. R. 469 which 
would require the labeling of all textile products with the exact 
fiber content. 

The Textile Fabrics Association which I represent is composed of 
the leading converters of fabrics made of cotton and other fibers 
in this country. This association has been in continuous existence 
since 1912 and we have been recognized as one of the leading spokes- 
men for the textile industry on numerous occasions. 

If this bill is intended to help the textile industry, we can only say 
it will have, in our opinion, the exact opposite effect. Our members 
as producers of fabrics are principally concerned with the perform- 
ance of these fabrics for particular end uses. We know that is also 
true of the garment manufacturers who purchase fabrics from our 
members as well as retailers who sell these fabrics over the counter. 

The same is true to our knowledge of the ultimate consumer who 
purchases the garment or the fabrics. She is principally interested 
in whether the garment or fabrics will wash without shrinking, 
whether they are colorfast, how the article should be ironed, and 
whether it will wear well. While the fiber content of the garment 
or fabrics plays some part in the performance of that article, we 
would point out that the manner in which the fabric is woven and 
the type of finish placed on the fabric are infinitely more important 
in determining the ultimate performance of the garment. The fact 
of the matter is neither the garment manufacturer nor the consumer 
can be safely guided in the purchase of these articles by merely 
knowing the exact fiber content. In our opinion, the consumer is 
no more interested in the fiber content of textile products than she 
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would be in knowing the exact percentage of steel, copper, aluminum, 
wood, or leather in an automobile. It is the performance of that 
automobile that matters to her. 

This bill not only treats the failure to indicate the exact percentage 
of fiber content as a deceptive act, but goes further in making it a 
erime for willfully failing to do so. We do not understand why the 
textile industry, as the third largest industry in this country, should 
be singled out for such harsh treatment. If the Congress believes 
that a law should be enacted that treats the failure to disclose the 
fiber content of a textile product as a deceptive act, or a crime, we sub- 
mit that in all fairness that principle should be applied to all indus- 
tries in this country. There are many synthetic materials competing 
with natural materials in many industries. Surely, the consumer is 
equally entitled to know the exact percentage of any synthetic ma- 
terial used in any article, whether that article is made of a textile 
fiber, or some other type of synthetic material. We are unaware of 
any desire on the part of other industries for such legislation with 
regard to their own products. 

Other witnesses will undoubtedly give you figures showing the cost 
of complying with the type of labeling required under this bill. We 
recognize that any Government regulation is costly toindustry. There 
would be no complaint about the cost if there were a commensurate 
benefit to the industry as a result of this legislation. To the con- 
trary, we find that this bill will require a considerable amount of de- 
tailed work without any consequent benefit either to the producers 
in the industry or to the consumers who purchase its products, The 
only beneficiaries of this bill will be those producers who are en- 
deavoring to promote new fibers to the public. We submit that these 
fiber producers should bear the cost of such promotional work instead 
of having the textile industry saddled with that duty through legis- 
lation. 

It is our considered view that this bill will also fail of its avowed 
purpose “to protect producers and consumers against misbranding 
and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products.” 
In the first instance, we would point out that we know of no study 
or survey that indicates the existence of widespread misrepresentation 
as to fiber content of textile products. On the contrary, a careful 
study of the bill indicates an assumption that silence as to the fiber 
content of a particular product constitutes misbranding. In our 
judgment this is a radical departure from any accepted legal con- 
cept of deception unless it is tied to the principle that the buyer will 
be actively deceived by the seller’s failure to disclose the fiber content 
of the product. Even the dictionary meaning of the word “mis- 
branding” as “to brand falsely” presupposes actively doing so rather 
than the mere omission of any branding. 

A careful study of the bill also would seem to indicate that the 
use of generic names to designate the various fibers will cause greater 
confusion both in the trade and among consumers. Section 4 (b) (1) 
requires that each natural or manufactured fiber be designated by 
its generic name and the producer is permitted the use of a nonde- 
ceptive trade mark in conjunction with the designated generic name. 
Under section 7 (c) the Federal Trade Commission is authorized to 
establish the generic names of manufactured fibers. 
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It is therefore clear that the generic name will necessarily be some 
other name than the trade-marked name given to the manufactured 
fiber by its producer. For example, the fiber Dacron is the trade- 
marked name for a polyester fiber. Likewise, the fiber Orlon is the 
trade-marked name for an acrylic fiber. Verel is the trade-marked 
name for another acrylic fiber. If the producer of a fabric contain- 
ing any of these fibers would designate them merely as acrylic or 
polyester fibers, in our judgment, many of the manufacturers of wear- 
ing apparel would have no idea what they were buying and the con- 
sumer seeing a label reading “60 percent cotton and 40 percent poly- 
ester fiber”? would be utterly confused thereby. It would therefore 
seem that the use of generic names to designate the fiber content 
would have the exact opposite effect to the one desired in the bill. 
We assume that the Congress has no intention to promote the par- 
ticular trade-mark names given to these manufactured fibers by the 
various fiber producers. 

We believe the Federal Trade Commission has ample authority 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act to deal with any instances 
of active misrepresentation with regard to textile products. If the 
Commission took active steps to stop any instances of such misrep- 
resentation, any necessity for further legislation would thereby be 
eliminated. The facts are the Commission has done little or nothing 
to enforce its own trade practice rules which presently require the 
labeling of articles made of linen, silk, rayon, or acetate. The task 
of policing the entire textile industry under this bill will require a 
very large increase in the present staff of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as well as a substantial increase in its budget. We believe 
that money can be better spent for projects that are truly in the 
public interest. 

We also find it strange that the bill contains a double standard of 
morality. The producer of the textile fiber product who fails to 
disclose the exact fiber content is charged with a deceptive act, or 
possibly even with a crime. On the other hand, the person who 
advertises the same product is permitted to keep silent as to its exact 
fiber content and is only required to disclose that fiber content if he 
says anything about the fiber content. In other words, the adver- 
tiser need only disclose the whole truth if he says anything at all 
about fiber content but is otherwise free to say nothing. 

From the viewpoint of the consumer we believe it is infinitely 
more important to have the advertisement disclose the exact fiber 
content rather than require her to look for a small label on the gar- 
ment itself. For example, men’s shirts are customarily folded and 
pinned together to hold these folds. If the label disclosing the fiber 
content is placed on any part of the shirt not visible to the con- 
sumer, he will lose any benefit from the possible knowledge of the 
fiber content. On the contrary, if the same shirt is advertised, he 
should expect to learn from the advertisement the exact fiber con- 
tent if that information is to be revealed to him at all. From that 
important standpoint the bill fails to carry through of its intent to 
protect consumers against misbranding and false advertising. 

It is common knowledge that the textile industry is going through 
a very trying period at the present time for a number of reasons. 
Most producers are having a very difficult task to earn a minimum 
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profit or even to avoid serious losses. In our judgment the time of 
this bill could not be worse in terms of the ability of the indust 
to pay for the added cost the labeling and recordkeeping will entail. 
From every viewpoint we believe that this bill lacks the necessary 
merit for enactment into law. We therefore urge this committee to 
report this bill out unfavorably for the reasons we have given. 

Mr. Kuvurrevp. In addition to being executive director of the Tex- 
tile Fabrics Association, I am also an attorney, and I have had a great 
deal of experience on legal problems with respect to legislation before 
various committees of the Congress, and I want to address myself 
partially to some of the legal aspects of this bill as well as to its 
merits. 

First of all, we, as the leading association representing cotton con- 
verters in this country, are unalterably opposed to this bill. We feel, 
as some of the witnesses who have testified before, that the bill will 
not accomplish its objective of educating the consumer, and it will not, 
in our opinion, help the cotton farmer. It will not sell more cotton 
fabrics, which 1s what the farmer is interested in. And I think, before 
I get through, I will be able to prove that. 

The textile industry, insofar as the fabric end of it is concerned, 
has gone through a very rapid revolution in the last 10 or 15 years. 
The revolution has not been not only in the use and blending of fibers 
but in the manner of manufacture of those fabrics as well as the finish- 
ing—particularly the finishing. 

To ay the consumer is interested primarily in wearing a garment 
or an article of wearing apparel that will require the least amount 
of care. That means that she can wash the article without difficulty, 
that it will not shrink, that it will be colorfast, and that it will require 
the least amount of subsequent care, meaning little or no ironing. 
Wecall that wash and wear. 

The official figures show that the trend in the direction of wash- 
and-wear fabrics, particularly as it pertains to cotton, has been 
tremendous. We, as the interested parties here, who are interested 
in selling more fabrics to the trade, both to retail and to the manufac- 
turing trade, we are interested in developing the type of fabrics and 
in giving the consumer the type of knowledge that she should have 
that will sell more of those fa rics. We have found that the thing 
that will sell her does not relate to giving her the fiber content. In 
many instances our people—as Dan River Mills testified this morn- 
ing, Mr. Daniel testified this morning—are furnished millions of 
hang tags on which the fiber content is designated. 

It is one thing to do it as a voluntary matter; it is another thing 
to be told, if I may so state, that the failure to do it constitutes a 
crime. 

Senator Porrer. I would assume that your position is that you feel 
that by giving the fiber content it is an important factor, and you will 
put it on the tag. 

Mr. Kiurretp. Exactly. 

Senator Porrer. And if it is not an important factor, you will leave 
it off. 

Mr. Kuurrevp. Exactly. An excellent example was brought out 
this morning. Sixty percent cotton thirty-five percent Dacron is 
a perfect example of that. It took a tremendous amount of research 
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on the part of the industry to develop that peculiar combination that 
creates a fabric that has a particularly good use for a certain type of 
product. 

Anyone can use his own combination. But where it is important 
to the sale of it, to the sale of the product, and that combination of 
fibers gives it peculiar qualities, we are only too glad to relate it. But 
to say that that should be treated in the same way as any other combina- 
tion that anyone might concoct for himself is saying in effect that you 
are comparing two unlikes. 

The others, as was brought out, in simple language, just mean noth- 
ing. Itisonly when you can tie in performance of the fabric with that 
fiber combination that the fiber combination begins to have meaning. 
If performance is not tied in with that, then the knowledge of the 
fiber content is utterly meaningless, not only in the industry but to the 
consumer as well. 

In terms of the assumption of this bill—and I come now to what I 
believe goes very much to the heart of it—there is an assumption here 
that the man who is silent or who will be silent as to fiber content in 
terms of percentage, is thereby practicing active deception. I say to 
you with all deference to the fact that there is a representative of the 
Federal Trade Commission here, I know of no action ever taken by the 
Federal Trade Commission under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
previously that took the view that anyone who was silent as to some- 
thing was thereby practicing active deception. 

The act speaks of “misbranding.” If you look up the word in the 
dictionary, it means “to brand falsely,” which means to do something 
actively to brand it. And in the common law concept of deception, the 
old common law concept, deception where you kept silent had to be 


tied in where the other person thereby acted in reliance upon that to his 
damage. 

There is no record of any Federal Trade Commission study or survey 
that consumers today, by reason of the fact that garments or articles 
of wearing apperel are not labeled with the exact fiber content, are be- 


ing actively deceived thereby. Quite the contrary. We are bom- 
barding them with all sorts of information. And if we don’t give them 
that exact fiber content, believe me it is only because we don’t think 
it would be meaningful tothem. It is not. a question of deceiving them 
by withholding it. No such thing. That is proscribing the whole 
textile industry as practicing deception. And the textile industry is 
not practicing deception, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Baynton ? 

Mr. Baynron. Mr. Klurfeld, isn’t this the same type of argument 
that was made against the Wool Products Labeling Act when it was 
first. discussed ? 

Mr. Kuurrexp. I don’t know, because I don’t represent the wool in- 
terests. 

Mr. Baynton. The same terms were used in that act. I don’t think 
there was any inference there, because the act was being passed, that 
those who did not label things were deceiving the public. This act 
was passed so the public could have information from there on. 

Mr. Kuurretp. I think in an effort to draw a parallel—and I have 
heard this parallel at the hearings here previously drawn between 
the Wool Act and this act—there is one very great difference. 
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There was active deception at that time. People who were using 
reused wool were not designating it as reused wool. People who 
were putting in less than 100 percent wool were not indicating it 
properly. They were just saying a wool garment, or something like 
that, but they wern’t indicating that they were putting perhaps 
some shoddy material in as a filler. 

Mr. Baynton. I think we have had some advertisments entered in 
the record here, and some testimony, that indicates that in the textile 
trade the same situation might be ‘true today, as long as it is not 
illegal. 

Mr. Kuurrenp. I would say, sir, that if there is any such active de- 
ception we would be the first to want the Federal Trade Commission, 
under its existing powers, if you please, to prosecute such people. 
And they have such powers. 

Anything in the way of active deception under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, from my knowledge of it, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has ample authority to prosecute such a person. You don’t 
need additional laws to arm them with authority to prosecute such 
people. What we are talking about now, sir, is an entirely new field 
where you are saying to everyone who is acting legally today, as of a 
certain date you w ill be acting deceptively if you don’t actively label. 
That is in effect changing the whole industr y from a law-abiding in- 
dustry, if you please, to one which would be violating the law and 
committing a criminal act in not complying with this technic: ality. 

Mr. Baynvon. Mr. C ‘hairman, I don’t want to argue with the wit- 
ness, but this is a new act, and ‘certainly after it is enacted and ap- 
proved by the President and becomes law, and the period runs—which 
I believe is 18 months in the current bill—then those acts would be 
illegal, certainly. But that doesn’t say that we are stigmatizing the 
industry today because we are thinking about this. That is the only 
point I want to make. 

Mr. Kuurrevp. Not in an effort to have the last word, Mr. Baynton, 
may I just say this: 

Saint law, to my knowledge, which the Congress passes, must be in 
the public interest and presumably it must be to correct an existing 
evil. What is that evil, ask you? And I say if there is an evil, you 
must in effect admit that the evil you are endeavoring to correct. is 
that the consumer today is being deceived by not being told what that 
fiber content is in exact percentages. That is the evil this bill is 
attemping to correct. 

Senator Porrer, I regret that this is going to be a frustrating after- 
noon. I will be back shortly, or another member of the committee. 

(Thereupon, a recess was taken.) 

Senator Smatuers (presiding). The meeting will come to order. 
In the absence of Senator Thurmond, who will “be here shortly, I am 
pinch hitting for him. 

I understand Mr. Klurfeld is in the midst of some testimony. You 
may take up where you left off. 

Mr. Kuurretp. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that to my knowldege 
no consumer group 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you a question. Are you for or 
against this bill ? 
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Mr, Kiurrevp. We are against it, sir. 

Senator Smatruers. All right. 

Mr. Kuvurreip. To my knowledge, no consumer group has cee 
here or has asked for the right to appear to voice its approval or dis- 
approval of this bill. And since it does, in the ultimate sense, entail 
the welfare of the consumer, we think it very strange, because if there 
was a real desire on the part of the consumer for the type of knowledge 
which this bill would give the consumer, namely fiber percentage 
identification, one would assume that the consumers would be here 
to ask for that. 

But it has been pointed out—and I am not the first one to say so— 
that actually the sponsors of the bill are the fiber producers who be- 
lieve—and I respect their opinion, though I don’t agree with it— 
that somehow this bill, if enacted, will create a greater demand for 
their particular fiber. 

We don’t think that will happen at all. In fact, we are very much 
afraid that the new synthetic fibers, with the vast amount of money 
being spent by the producers of the synthetic fibers, that this bill 
will merely give them an added weapon by which they can promote 
those particular fibers. 

I want to come to what I believe is a very impractical aspect of 
the bill and which, in my opinion, will make the bill unworkable as it 
reads now. 

The bill requires the Federal Trade Commission to establish a series 
of generic names for the various fibers, presumably those which are 
not in the public domain. In other words, fibers such as cotton, rayon, 
linen—they would have no problem with the generic names because 
those are their well accepted generic names. But when you 
you come to the newer synthetic fibers such as dacron, orlon, and a 
great many others of that type, all of which have trademark names 
owned by the individual producers of those fibers, you run into a 
very practical problem. 

While the bill would allow the producer to append on the same 
label to the generic name the trademark name, there is no positive 
requirement that that be done. And since the trademark name, as I 
read the bill, would not be the generic name, it follows that the only 
other generic name that could be used is the chemical name for that 
fiber. 

These chemical names are a series of what are known as polyester 
fibers, acrylic fibers, acetate fibers, and even a series of nylon fibers. 
Those names are used indirectly in the trade. They mean very little 
chemically as used to the trade, and they mean less if anything to 
the consumer. So that the Federal Trade Commission will be faced 
with a very practical problem as to where they are going to get a 
generic name that would be meaningful to the consumer, keeping in 
mind that the central purpose of this bill is to educate the consumer 
so that by telling her the exact fiber content of that fiber, generically 
speaking, she will be more intelligent in her purchase of that article of 
wearing apparel. 

If you tell a consumer that something is made of 60 percent cotton 
and 40 percent acrylic fiber, I tell you I don’t believe there is a person 
in this room who is not technically trained—and I include myself 
among those—who would know whether that was better than if the 
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reverse were the case, 60 percent acrylic fiber and 40 percent cotton. 
It is just one of those things that doesn’t mean anything to the 
consumer if you have to use a generic name. 

We have to assume that the Congress is not going to take away the 
trademark from the owner of it who has spent a great deal of money 
to promote it, and I hardly believe that the producers of those fibers 
who have trademarked those names would be willing to throw them into 
the public domain. 

So you have a very practical problem, and I would urge this com- 
mittee, before endeavoring to vote favorably on this bill, to consider 
that problem and to consult with the Federal Trade Commission as to 
exactly how they would meet that problem in relation to the existing 
synthetic fibers, each of which has a special trademarked name which 
is the only name known to the public or to the trade. 

There is another basic flaw in this bill, and it is a flaw in the sense 
of being a discriminatory standard. 

As I read the bill, it has two standards of morality. For the 
manufacturer of the article of wearing apparel, it sets up a moral ee 
ciple that he must indicate specifically the exact percentage of the 
fiber content of the article that he is selling. That is one basis. 

When it comes to that very same article being advertised, the bill 
sets up a very different standard. It says that the advertiser, if he 
says nothing about the fiber content, is not practicing deception; 
he may, if he chooses, remain silent. It is only when he makes any 
reference to the fiber content that he must tell all. In other words, 
he must only then meet the standard that is imposed upon the manu- 
facturer. 

We are against this bill, and I am not saying this in an effort to 
cure a flaw in the bill. I would rather put it this way: That as far 
as we are concerned the standard being offered to the advertiser in 
H. R. 469 we believe is a fair standard and one that the textile industry 
could live with, namely, if we make any references to fiber content, 
we should tell the whole truth. But if we make no reference to it, 
we shouldn’t be told that therefore we are violating the law. 

That is the standard for the advertiser. And if the same standard 
were applied to the manufacturer of the fabrics or of the article of 
wearing apparel, I believe there would be no complaint from what I 
know of the opposition to this bill. 

But conversely, if the committee insists that the manufacturer must 
indicate at all times the exact fiber content of that article, we would 
urge upon you that for the protection of the consumer it is all the 
more important that that knowledge be shown in the advertisement of © 
that article, in the placard, if you please, on the counter of the retail 
store, because if any of you have had experience in purchasing an 
article in a retail store, you wouldn’t fumble around with the article 
to try to find a label that might be placed on any portion of the article 
which would indicate fiber content. You would in the first instance 
be guided by what that placard said, or what the newspaper adver- 
tisement said about the article before you even went to purchase it. 
And I know that women in particular react that way. 

That would be what I believe, following through in the spirit of this 
bill, that if you insist that the manufacturer do it, I would say in all 
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fairness that the same knowledge be given to the consumer in any form 
of advertisement that relates to that very same article. 

But again, for emphasis, I would like to reiterate, we are not advo- 
cating that. Quite the converse. We advocate that the standards 
set for the advertiser in H. R. 469, is a fair one, and one that the 
industry could live with without complaint. 

If you gentlemen are looking for a compromise, we offer that as a 
strong suggestion of a compromise with which the industry could live. 
That if any reference is made to fiber content by a manufacturer, that 
he then reveal the exact fiber content. But if he makes no reference 
to fiber content, that he need not do so. And then the 2 sections, 
1 relating to the manufacturer and 1 relating to the advertiser, 
would conform. But whatever is done, there should be conformity. 

Senator Smatuers. You say the advertiser now, if he makes mention 
of the quality or the quantity of the textile in the article, must tell the 
whole story ? 

Mr. Kiurrerp. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. Who prescribes those rules? Is that in this 
ill? 

Mr. Kuurrexp. That isin H. R. 469. 

Senator Smatuers. In other words, what you are saying: 

Mr. Kiurretp. Excuse me. It is section 4 (c) of the bill, H. R. 469. 

Senator Smaruers. Is there any rule whatsoever on this particular 
subject now, or any law or regulation on announcing what goes into 
the oP of an article? Are there any rules whatever in existence 
now ! 

Mr. Kuurrexp. In terms of fiber identification ? 

Senator Smaruers. Yes. 

Mr. Kiurrerp. I am not familiar with the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. Itisoutsidemysphere. But in terms of the trade practice rules 
which the Federal Trade Commission has issued with regard to 
labeling, I know that in the linen rules that they do cover advertise- 
ments as well. 

Senator Smaruers. And there is a rule now in force by the Federal 
Trade Commission that if an article is linen it must so state? 

Mr. Kuurretp. That is correct. That isthe Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has in its linen labeling rules required not only the labeling of the 
product by the manufacturer, but it requires that the advertisement 
of that product be correctly labeled to show what it is made of if it 
is made of linen, and that the advertisement must be truthful. 

Senator Smaruers. Is there such a rule with respect to wool today ? 

Mr. Kuurrevp. As I say, I must defer to the fact that I am not 
familiar with the wool rules as such. 

Senator Smatuers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Smatruers. What is your principal basis of opposition to 
this bill? 

Mr. Kuvrrevp. Our principal basis of opposition to the bill is this: 
that as a practical matter we don’t agree with the view that any such 
requirement is necessary to protect the consumer; that the consumer 
is much more interested in knowing the performance of those fabrics, 
and the performance relates to factors which are totally outside the 
fiber content, namely, whether the fabric will wear well, whether it is 
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shrink proof, whether it is color fast, whether it is dyed well. All 
of those factors. 

Also, whether it can be washed easily, whether it can be worn after 
washing with little or no ironing. All of those factors, Mr. Chairman, 
relate to the finishing and the method of weaving of the fabric, and 
not the fiber content per se. 

I don’t want to say the fiber content has nothing to do with it, but 
it is not the principal or guiding principal that sets off one article 
from another. 

There has been a great deal of testimony, for example, that two arti- 
cles having the identical fiber content but differing in the type of 
weaving, the type of finish, the type of dye, all of those factors will 
make for a very different price of that article, and that the consumer 
would actually be misled in many instances in finding that one article 
had less of one fiber than another because it might be more useful for 
a particular end use in having less of one fiber. 

ortisan is a good example of that. A very small amount of it 
added to cotton will reinforce the cotton and give it strength. The 
consumer, if she saw “10 percent. Fortisan,” might think she was 
getting a superior article. She undoubtedly would not for that par- 
ticular end use. Five percent would be more than adequate. 

In other words, the proponents of this measure are picking on a 
factor in relation to the manufacture of textiles that is not the deter- 
mining factor to set off a good quality from the poor quality. It ac- 
tually doesn’t tell the consumer what to buy or what not to buy. It 
doesn’t educate her. 

Senator Smaruers. It helps educate her ? 

Mr. Kuurretp. Yes, it helps. 

Senator Smaruers. It is a forward step, you might say? 

Mr. Kuurrevp. Yes, it is a forward step. But it is like a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. If you Yon’t follow through and 
_ that consumer all of the other things that she needs to know to 

uy intelligently, you are doing her in many instances more harm 
than good, because the very questions that she wants answered would 
be answered by these other factors: washability, shrink-proof, whether 
or not it is color-fast, and so forth. 

Senator Smaruers. Would you be for advertising and on each of 
these articles just expand that label a little bit and put that infor- 
mation on there ? 

Mr. Kuvurretp. Congressman Smith asked me that question pri- 
vately last summer and my answer to him was this, and I will give it 
to you: We are giving the consumer today much of that. information 
in those areas where we feel that we have established sufficient stand- 
ards and proof that that is so. 

Remember, we are even now working under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, which requires that whatever we do say be truthful, 
and we could be prosecuted for giving the consumer false information. 

Senator Smaruers. You have admitted that it would be helpful to 
the consumer even to have this little information, although we all 
understand the principle that sometimes a little information is a dan- 
gerous thing. But at least it is a little information, and in the right 
mind and in the right hands it could be fairly useful. 
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Why would you object to them having this additional little infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Kuvrrexp. It is not a little additional information. Were it 
so that the law already requires the manufacturer to reveal those 
things that determine the quality, the performance, and so forth, of 
the article of wearing apparel, we would say: Yes; add this to it, by 
all means, because tied in together it gives her the whole truth, as it 
were. 

But until we reach the point where the textile industry is able to do 
that, we say that you are starting at the wrong end of this. You 
are giving the consumer that information which will not educate her 
to choosing a better article from a poorer article; that the percentage 
content of the fiber in the article is not instructive to her in and of 
itself, and the bill presupposes that that knowledge gives it to her. 

Coming back to Congressman Smith’s example of the 65 percent 
cotton and 35 percent Dacron, he is absolutely right to this extent: 
That it is true that that has been developed as an excellent combina- 
tion for particular end use—a man’s shirt. But, mind you, tht is not 
the whole story by any means. That same combination needs a good 
finish, the goods Eas to be shrunk properly, the weaving has to be 
done just right. 

Senator Smaruers. Usually it is preshrunk and that is put on the 
shirt. 

Mr. Kuurreip. Yes; they do that to promote the article, and they 
do that voluntarily. I want to emphasize we don’t hold anything 
from the consumer and we don’t think we need legislation to get us 
to give the consumer what we think he needs. With all due respect 
to the sponsors of this bill, we think that the fiber producers are much 
too far away from the consumer to know what information she wants. 
It is we who have developed these finishes to improve the quality of 
these fabrics, and it is the garment manufacturer who is improving 
his product in various other ways. He has a real incentive to do this. 
He doesn’t need any law. But when you say to us that we are going 
to be the judges or someone else is going to be the judge as to what 
that consumer needs, then we say to you what is it you think that 
we are not giving them that they need? And we have to say to you 
very frankly, Mr. Chairman, that this information in and of itself 
will not.give the consumer anything that will be of value to her. 

Have I made myself clear ? 

Senator Smaruers. Yes; you have made yourself clear. I am not 
yet clear, though, on the point that if this doesn’t cost any additional 
sum, and if you will admit that it would not hurt them to know it, 
then what harm is there in doing it and, as a matter of fact, isn’t 
there some net gain in doing it ? 

Mr. Kuvurrexp. First of all I didn’t mean to imply that I agreed 
with the observation that it won’t cost any more. 

Senator Smatuers. I don’t know that you actually said that. 

Mr. Kuvurreip. No. Let me explain. As more and more combina- 
tions of fibers are used, in varying proportions, each manufacturer 
will not only have to have a hang tag. Today, for example, he could 
have a hang tag that he prints up as one hang tag and gives out to 
all of his trade for any particular end use. 

For instance, dress manufacturers, or blouse manufacturers, and he 
could conceivably use the very same hang tag for a number of articles. 
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But when he begins to be bound by this law, he would have to print 
up a series of different hang tags, each of which would have a different 
fiber content on it, so that when he manufactures any particular com- 
bination of fibers it would go on that. 

The physical work of keeping those apart and of seeing that. the 
right hang tag goes on the right one and printing unlimited quantities 
of this, I am told that individual manufacturers will have to have 
hundreds of different types of labels to take care of the various com- 
binations that they even use today. And that will increase as time 

goes on, as new combinations of fibers are developed. So it is very 
ar from the truth to say that this won’t cost industry anything. It 
is not just in the printing, it is in the handling and in having a de- 
artment that separates these labels and seeing to it that the right 
abel goes on the right article, and the label element of it, aside from 
the printing, will be considerable. 

I have no figures on that, but I assure you that it would be far from 
the truth to say that this would not be costly to industry. 

We also must remember that there is recordkeeping here, tremendous 
recordkeeping. There are guarantys that have to be given in writ- 
ing. All of that detail work will involve additional labor and be 
costly. 

It is no secret that the textile industry is not earning a very good 
profit on its capital today. And any thing, as was testified by Mr. 
Daniel this morning for Dan River Mills, anything that adds to that 
cost is not helping the textile industry. 

We wouldn’t care if it could be shown, for example, that as a 
result of this labeling requirement that there would be a surge of new 
consumer purchasing of textile products. 

Senator Smaruers. Are the textile people as such opposed to this? 

Mr. Kuurrevp. Yes, sir; they are unalterably opposed. I say to 
you that in my own association we represent not only the converters 
of cotton fabrics but also some of the mills who are integrated, who 
start from the bottom up, who weave the cloth and then go on to 
finish the cloth. Those mills as well are opposed to it. 

We have a board of directors of 21 firms on our board who repre- 
sent a cross section of the converting aspect of the industry, and all 
of them are opposed to this. 

To say that the textile industry invited this is to say something 
that just doesn’t conform to the facts. We have 29 associations com- 
pane of textile fabric manufacturers, garment manufacturers of all 
sorts, and Mr. Bachenheimer will testify as to who is in the association. 

The entire textile industry, sir, with the exception of the fiber 
producers and some possible retail groups, are against this bill. 

Senator SmarHers. Who are the fiber produce ers? Do you mean by 
that the farm groups? 

Mr. Kuurretp. No, sir. The fiber producers—well, yes; in the 
first instance when you speak of the natural fibers you of course would 
include the cotton growers. 

When you get to the synthetic fibers, of course we are speaking of 
the synthetic fiber manufacturers. But when you get one level above 
that to the fabric manufacturers, whether they are synthetic fabrics or 
cotton fabrics, and then you get to the wearing apparel made from 
those fabrics, those 2 or 3 groups are all against this bill, to my 
knowledge. 
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Senator Smaruers. The ones who make the actual clothes are 
against it? 

Mr. Kuorrevp. That is right. 

Senator Smatuers. The ones who make the cloth, the textile 
people—— 

Mr. Kuurrewp. Individually they are all against it. 

Senator Smatuers. If they are individually against it, why aren’t 
they collectively against it? 

Mr. Kuorrevp. In our association they are collectively against it. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you know of an association of them that has 
not stated they are against it ? 

Senator Tuurmonp (presiding). I think I might answer that. The 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute—ACMI—a big organiza- 
- has not taken any definite position on it. That is correct, isn’t 
it 

Mr. Kuvrrexp. Yes, sir. I might say this 

Senator THurmonp. The cotton council is more of a farmers group. 

Senator Smaruers. ACMI I am more familiar with. 

Senator Tuurmonp. They have not taken a position, although many 
individual members are against it. Mr. Daniel, former national com- 
mander of the Legion, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., testified this 
morning against the bill. 

Mr. Kuorrevp. Yes, sir. I might say that many of the larger 
textile manufacturers, fabric manufacturers, belong to several associa- 
tions. A number of those belong to our association who belong to 
the ACMI. And I can say definitely that those large firms that be- 
oe to our association who also belong to the ACMI are against this 
vill. 

Senator THurmonp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Tuurmonp. Have you finished your statement ? 

Mr. Kxurrerp. Not quite, but I will be but a few minutes more. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we in the textile industry know very 
well that if we are in trouble and we think that the Congress could 
help us, we would be the first to come to the Congress. The textile 
industry as such, as I know it, aside from the fiber producers, have 
not come to the Congress to ask for this legislation because this legis- 
lation in their honest judgment will not help them. Quite the con- 
trary, it will do the textile industry a great deal of harm. 

And any feeling on the part of any particular fiber group that this 
is going to represent a benefit to them, I think is largely illusory. And 
I hope the day won’t come when we will have to look back and say 
this was an ill-considered piece of legislation, and let’s revoke it, and 
that it hasn’t accomplished the purpose which its proponents hoped 
it would, because in terms of the textile industry we are beset by so 
many problems, and I am sure, Senator, coming from a cotton State 
you are very familiar with many of those problems, we shouldn’t be 
saddled with additional regulation unless that is so important in the 
public interest, or unless it can be shown to be of such great benefit to a 
major industry like the textile industry. 

I don’t believe it can be shown that this is necessary to the welfare 
of the consumer, and I think we have already shown that the textile 
industry, aside from the fiber producers, don’t want this bill, they 
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don’t feel they need it, and they think it will do them a great deal of 
harm. 

I hope that this committee will give adequate thought to this before 
saddling the industry with this type of regulation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you very much for your testimony. We 
are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Kuurrevp. Thank you. 

Senator THurmonp. The next witness is Mr. Bachenheimer. 

Mr. Kuurrevp. Mr. Chairman, I was just reminded: I failed to 
mention one little thing, if I may. On Tuesday of this week, when 
Mr. Jones, of the American Retail Federation testified, he made a 
suggestion to the chairman, who was Senator Magnuson, who was 
presiding at the time, that he would favor a meeting of all of the 
interests involved in the textile industry in this bill; of all the 
people who have testified, to meet privately and try to arrive at some 
decision as to what type of legislation this should be that would suit 
the needs of the entire industry. 

In other words, some type of compromise so that we could resolve 
our differences. We took Mr. Jones up on that proposal. I want to 
say for the record that we have invited and are going to invite all of 
the witnesses who have testified to a meeting in New York on March 
12, to discuss this entire proposal in detail, this entire bill in detail, 
and that we would like the record kept open if possible until that date 
so that any conclusion reached by that group could be submitted to 
the committee as the considered opinion of the entire group that meets, 
as to what form, if any, this legislation should take. 

May I ask that we be given that privilege of having the record 
remain open ? 

Senator THurmonp. I am just presiding temporarily in the absence 
of Senator Magnuson. I wouldn’t want to speak for him. You can 
contact him about that. 

Mr. Baynton. I will be glad to. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I imagine that he will be glad to accommodate 
you unless there is some special reason why he should not. 

Mr. Kuurreip. We have in mind that we don’t know how soon the 
committee will act on the bill after the conclusion of the hearings. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I would suggest it might be well if you wrote 
a letter to Senator Magnuson and tell him about your meeting and ask 
him about that. 

Mr. Kuvurrep. I will do that. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH J. BACHENHEIMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON LABELING OF TEXTILE AND APPAREL 


Mr. Bacuennermer. I am Ralph J. Bachenheimer. I am in the 
textile business and chairman of the joint committee on labeling of 
textiles and apparel on whose behalf I appear before you today. I 
am also chairman of the textile section af the New York Board of 
Trade, which is one of the members of the joint committee. 

I am also a member of the firm of Iselin, Jefferson & Co., Inc., a 
subsidiary of Dan River Mills, that operates plants in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, and Tennessee. 
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In other words, I am speaking here as a representative of the textile 
industry, of the converting industry, and of the textile and apparel 
manufacturers. 

First of all, before beginning with my statement, I would like to 
bring out one point which came out this morning in Mr. Daniel’s 
testimony. In my capacity as chairman of the textile section of the 
New York Board of Trade, I am speaking for such major mills as 
J. P. Stevens, to name just a few, Burlington Industries, Cone Mills, 
Dan River Mills, Reeves, the Abney Mills, and many more. In short, 
the great majority of the textile mills in this country belong to the 
textile section of the New York Board of Trade of which I am chair- 
man. And this textile section has taken a strong stand in opposition 
to the bill. I hope this will clarify the impression that may have 
been created that the cotton synthetic mills of the country are not 
opposed to this bill. They are, and I am in a position to state this 
for the record. 

I would like to start with my official statement and enter a few 
additional remarks. I would like to come back for a second to the 
point of the stand of the textile industry. The Association of the 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, which represents the 
selling arm of, I would say, over 90 percent of America’s cotton mills, 
in a letter over the signature of its president, Mr. W. Ray Bell, 
addressed to the chairman of this committee, Senator Magnuson, came 
out this week in opposition to this bill. In other words, the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants, the selling arm of this industry, 
has officially gone on record as opposing this bill. 

At this time before going on with my statement, I would like to 
read a copy of the letter sent to Senator Magnuson and to the members 
of the committee, to clairify the position of the textile industry as 
such. 

It is from the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y., dated February 21, 
1958, and reads as follows: 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: New York City is the national center of distribu- 
tion for American-made textiles and textile products. For nearly 40 years this 
association has served as spokesman for its members who are the sales divisions 
or marketing agencies for the output of a large percentage of the cotton mills 
in the United States. Their common interest and responsibility is the sale and 
distribution of cotton textiles in whatever form produced by the mills and 
required by the distributing trades at their appropriate levels. Thus, unfin- 
ished fabrics are sold to converters and the industrial trades; finished cloth 
goes to apparel manufacturers; fabricated products, like sheets, towels, bed- 
spreads, etc., find ultimate consumer buying through wholesale channels and 
the retail trades. Because our function and very existence depends upon the 
maintenance and development of the largest possible distribution of cotton 
goods in this country and abroad, we are and always have been favorable to 
any proposal which gave promise of adding to the volume of textile demand. 
At the same time, we have consistently opposed undue restrictions which could 
only result in needless complications and wasteful costs, without any practical 
benefit to the trade or the ultimate consumer. 

We have examined thoroughly the provisions of H. R. 469, named as the 
Textile Fiber Products Identification Act which is now under your consideration 
in the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Primarily the 
proposed legislation is designed to replace the individual freedom of private 
enterprise in matters of textile labeling and advertising with bureaucratic 
control under a new Federal statute and its consequent regulations. In our 
opinion, such a step is only desirable if there are most impelling and urgent 
reasons of public interest. Notwithstanding the bill’s passage in the lower 
House, we don’t think such reasons exist. 
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In the fields of household products and apparel, to which the bill is confined, 
it is our conviction that truthful and honest representation in the trade and 
to the consumer is not surpassed by any products in American markets. These 
are highly competitive areas and in them deception and misrepresentation 
would only bring disaster to the guilty firms or individuals. And where the 
question of fiber content is an important factor, it is only natural that the 
fiber element is played up to its full importance in labeling and advertising. 
This is particularly true in cottons, wherever the finer qualities of combed 
yarns or extra-quality growths are used. However, fiber content is but one 
of the many elements in fabrics or apparel and often subordinate to other 
features which make for sales appeal and consumer understanding. A first 
consideration is whether the fabric is woven, knitted, or felted. Also included 
in these vital components are the construction and texture of the fabric, its 
eolor characteristics and type of finishing process, any one of which may far 
outweigh fiber content in saleable or intrinsic value or consumer satisfaction. 
In fabricated products and especially apparel, new elements of style, design 
and fashion enter into the picture and have a dominant influence on identi- 
fication practices. Should producers be forced into complete description of all 
ingredients, labels would have to be larger than the products and the consumer 
would be dazzled with confusion. 

In view of the broad ranges of potential sales appeal and consumer satis- 
faction, it is our conviction that a Federal statute which pinpoints fiber content 
as the all-essential element to be regulated and policed in textile product iden- 
tification is not only unjustified but might even prove misleading and deceptive 
to the ultimate consumer. Under prevailing conditions, which only demand 
that claims be honest and truthful, the consumer has a wide choice and can 
select fabrics or products according to his preference for qualities or properties, 
including the element of fiber content. While it is doubtful that the con- 
sumer’s buying decision is based on any single advertised or labeled component, 
he is free to reject merchandise for any reason, including that of insufficient 
information. The truth is that factual information is now being supplied 
widely and wherever considered important in influencing the purchase and sale 
of goods. Truthfulness in the identification and sale of textile fabrics and 
products is already required under existing law and enforced regularly by such 
public agencies as the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice plus the activities of semipublic bodies like the national and city Better 
Business Bureaus. Should the omission of claims concerning fiber content, even 
in unlabeled and unadvertised merchandise, become a criminal offense, the 
tasks of these agencies would be multiplied and many honest firms would be 
penalized, with no public or private benefit. 

If our views are correct and the proposed legislation promises little or nothing 
for the consuming public beyond superfluous information, the excuse for a new 
law has completely vanished. For the textile trades do not want it and our 
customers in every segment of the apparel industries are unanimously in opposi- 
tion. To them it would bring increased costs and the nuisances of recordkeeping 
without any compensations in goodwill, better understanding, or increased con- 
sumption of their products. The raw cotton and cotton textile industries need 
the confidence and continued patronage of these important customers and can 
ill afford any antagonism that will arise from burdening them and the public 
with added cost from useless legislation. 

As to the charge that without mandatory legislation, cotton fabrics and products 
would be diluted with cheaper synthetic fibers, the Trade Practice Rules for the 
Rayon and Acetate Industry now prescribe that identification of those fibers 
must be made on labels and in advertising whenever they are components of any 
industry product. Under the enforcement of these rules, the risk of improper 
designation is reduced to the offenders against truthful labeling and adver- 
tising for whom penalties are provided in existing law. With respect to all 
cotton items, no need has ever been shown for compulsory labeling of such goods, 
since cotton is known and does not lend itself to deceptive practice. 

In summary, we believe that the legislation proposed is not necessary at this 
time and would better be postponed until there is a clearly demonstrated need. 
In labeling and advertising there exist ample ways to punish fraud and deception 
under present statutes and there are no restrictions against positive identifica- 
tion of any ingredient, quality, or characteristic, providing the statements are 
truthful. The textile industry has always approved and practiced this method 
of individual choice whereby the responsibility for any claim rested with the 
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producer or seller who took the positive approach and used his judgment as to 
the propriety of featuring a brand or a distinctive finish, or other ingredients, of 
the merchandise offered for sale. We do not believe it wise to abandon this 
freedom for the sake of force measures which may boomerang to the disadvantage 
of increased cotton consumption. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE 
MERCHANDISE OF NEW YORK, 
By W. Ray BELL, President 

To continue, this committee is composed of 29 trade organizations 
which I would like to list, and I would also like to elaborate on the 
size of the industry we speak for. 

Among our members are: 

Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc., with 240 members, employing 
16,000 workers, and doing $200 million worth of business a year. 

Apparel Industries of New England, having 100 members, employ- 
ing 5,000 workers, and doing $250 million worth of business a year. 

Associated Corset & Brassiere Manufacturers, Inc., having 150 
members, employing 25,000 workers, and doing $310 million worth 
of business a year. 

Associated Men’s Wear Retailers of New York, Inc., having 240 
members, employing 1,250 workers, and doing $40 million worth of 
business a year. 

Boys’ Apparel & Accessories Manufacturers Association—I have no 
data available on the number of members who are employed or the 
volume of business. 

Corset & Brassiere Manufacturers Asssociation—the number of 
members and workers and the business volume is included in the 
Associated Corset & Brassiere Association data. 

Handkerchief Industry Association, Inc.—I have no data. 

Infants’ & Children’s Coat Association, Inc., having 150 members, 
employing 40,000 workers, and doing $125 million worth of business 
a year. 

nternational Association of Garment Manufacturers, having 50 
members, employing 10,000 workers. 

The Lingerie Manufacturers Association, Inc., with 65 members. 

The Men’s Tie Foundation—I have no data. 

National Association of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc.—I have no data. 

National Association of Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear Manufac- 
turers, Inc., having 60 members, employing 75,000 workers, doing over 
$1 billion worth of business a year. My record says $850 million. It 
is over a billion dollars. 

National Dress Manufacturers Association, having 240 members, 
employing 30,000 workers, and doing $300 million worth of business 
a year. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, having 775 members, em- 
ploying 40,000 workers, and doing $600 million worth of business a 
year. 

National Outerwear & Sportswear Association, Inc., having 125 
members, employing 20,000 to 25,000 workers, and doing $275 million 
worth of business a year. 

National Retail Furniture Co., having 8,500 members, employing 
300,000 workers throughout the country, annual volume $250 million. 

nae Skirt & Sportswear Association, Inc.—I have no data 
available. 
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Negiligee Manufacturers Asssociation, Inc., having 49 members, 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc., having 300 mem- 
bers, employing 45,000 workers, doing $300 million worth of business 
a year. 

Southern Garment Manufacturers Association, Inc., having 600 to 
700 members, employing 200,000 workers, and doing over $500 million 
annually. 

Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., having 65 members, and doing 
over $800 million worth of business a year. 

Textile Fabrics Association, having 73 members and doing over 
$10 billion worth of business a year. 

Textile section of the New York Board of Trade, having over 80 
members. The volume of business—I have no exact data—I can 
assure you it goes into billions, the firms I mentioned before, alone, 
including Burlington, Stevens, Lowenstein, Dan River Mills, and 
Abney are well over $214 billion. And that only touches a few of the 
members. I would conservatively estimate that the members of the 
textile section of the New York Board of Trade do a business ap- 
proximating $10 billion a year. 

The House Dress Institute, having 35 members, employing 10,000 
workers, and doing $150 million worth of business annually. 

Trouser Institute of America, having 100 members, employing 
20,000 workers. 

Underwear Institute, having 160 members, employing 50,000 
workers, and doing $400 million worth of business annually. 

United Infants & Children’s Wear Association, Inc., having 250 
members, employing 28,000 workers, and doing approximately $500 
million worth of business a year. 

United Popular Dress Manufacturers Association, Inc——I have 
no data. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit this is a very impressive list of opposition 
to this bill. If you add it up, we talk for a working force in the 
hundreds of thousands, and adding up the annual dollar volume, I 
would not be surprised if it came close to $20 billion. This is the 
great majority of the textile-converting and the garment-manufactur- 
ing industry, all of which through our joint committee are opposed to 
this legislation. 

To go on with my statement—— 

Senator THurmonp. Is that unanimous? 

Mr. Bacnenuetmer. They are unanimous. All 29 groups are 
unanimously united in this joint committee, speaking through me as 
its chairman. 

Senator THurmonp. You have the right to speak for them? 

Mr. BacHEeNHEIMER. | have the right to speak for them. 

To further show the importance of this opposition, I have read the 
attached names of our members, the aproximate number of members 
each association has, the number of workers employed by these firms, 
their annual business volume, and the percentage of the industry 
they represent. This information is not complete but the figures 
which are available are more than sufficient to demonstrate how many 
people will be affected by the hardships created by this bill. 

The fact that these many trade organizations have joined in a single 
statement against the bill should not cause your honorable committee 
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to overlook the scope and diversity of the industries for which we 
speak. They include textiles as well as garments. They include 
manufacturers as well as wholesalers and retailers. They cover those 
who produce or handle woven goods as well as knitted goods. We 
speak for underwear as well as outerwear, for manufacturers of men’s 
clothing, women’s clothing, infants’ and children’s wear. A glance at_ 
the list of trade associations subscribing to this statement should 
suffice. It should also be noted that these trade organizations reflect 
the opinion of a membership that totals several thousand business 
concerns which are deeply concerned about labeling practices and are 
located in all parts of the country. 

Senator THurmonp. Excuse me. Wehavealivequorum. We have 
to vote. It will take about 20 minutes. How much more do you have? 

Mr. Bacuennuetmer. It will take quite a bit of time. 

Senator THurmonp. I hate to interrupt you. 

We will recess for a few minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Porrer (presiding). The committee will resume its 
hearing. 

Mr. _ To continue with my statement : 

Aside from the great number and the variety of firms for which 
we speak, it must be obvious that they occupy a position of special 
importance under the bills that your committee is studying; they are 
the persons on whom will be imposed nearly all the obligations of the 
proposed legislation and practically all the expense of compliance. 
It is upon the sympathetic support and cooperation of these thousands 
of concerns that the success of any garment labeling Jaw must ulti- 
mately depend. 

At the outset one thing should be made clear: We are no less inter- 
ested than any other group that the consumer be adequately protected 
against misrepresentation. We support honesty in labeling and truth 
in advertising not only on principle but because we know it to be good 
business. We know not only in the abstract but as a matter of hard 
business experience that false or unfair labeling creates unfair com- 
eee and is ultimately destructive. We in the textile and apparel 

usiness need and want the legal and prompt protection that legiti- 
mate interests should have against possible damage by an unscrupu- 
lous seller. 

But the Smith bill will not do the job. In its preoccupation solely 
with fiber identification it misses the main point of proper consumer 
and trade protection in textiles and apparel today. It rests on the 
same obsolete ideas that prevailed decades ago and which are among the 
basic premises of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. Those 
concepts hark back to the day when there were just about three major 
fibers—wool, silk, and cotton—when wool and silk were quite expen- 
sive and cotton was relatively quite cheap, and when the merit of any 
material was crudely judged by whether it had more wool and less 
cotton or whether it had more silk and less cotton. 

Now, ideas die hard. A great technological revolution has occurred 
in textiles. But there is certainly no evidence of any recognition of 
this revolution in the labeling practices and requirements that pres- 
ently prevail under the old Wool Labeling Act. And it is even more 
disappointing to find that in the legislative proposal on textiles and 
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apparel labeling now before Congress the basic principles are still 
throwbacks to the ancient concepts that have now been outmoded. 

Telling the truth to the consumer on a label involves a far more 
difficult problem than the mere itemization of fiber components and 
their respective percentages. Even if we were to grant that in some 
cases these may have some significance, the fact is that today in a ma- 
jority of instances such information is of no practical significance at 
all tothe consumer. It is of no significance because: 

First, the relative merits of different grades and qualities of the same 
fiber are sometimes more important than the difference in the relative 
value to the consumer of two distinct fibers. Yet, no distinction under 
a fiber identification bill would be made in the first instance, where 
distinction might be important; and a distinction would be mandatory 
in the second case, where it is relatively unimportant. 

Second, a major vice of the proposed legislation is that it fails to 
recognize the important qualities imparted to textile material by the 
particular mode of fabrication or construction used. In fact, it is 
wrong in deemphasizing those other commonly more important aspects 
of textile products by giving such undue emphasis to fiber identi- 
fication alone. 

Third, fiber identification can have value only where the consumer 
has some knowledge of the properties and characteristics of each fiber. 
But with the great increase in the number of fibers in use, many of them 
being new, a mere reference to fiber ingredients can only add to the 
confusion and furnish little or no aid. Of what earthly value can it 
be to Mrs. Housewife to note labeled references to Acrilan, Orlon, 
Nylon, Vicara, Dacron, Darlan, Verel, Creslan, Zefran, Dynel, or 
other fibers created by modern textile chemistry? How much less 
can she be expected to know about the relative merits of different 
blends of these fibers or of these synthetics with the natural fibers? 
Yet this is the kind of information which extension of fiber idenitfica- 
tion from the Wool Products Labeling Act to all other fibers would 
undertake to present the American public, at millions of dollars of 
expense to garment and textile firms throughout the country. 

Fourth, there are no small number of instances in which fiber 
identification, coupled with percentages, may even be misleading. 
A small amount of nylon, when added to certain fabrics, imparts 
considerable strength, strength wholly disproportionate to its weight. 
A consumer would have to know more about textile science than can 
be expected of the common layman to recognize the significance of an 
addition of 10 percent nylon to another fiber or blend. Again, for 
example, in the case of certain curtains, the effort. is made to add 
considerable strength by a relatively small proportion of Fortisan. 
The art of manufacture lies in adding great strength with a relatively 
small admixture of this ingredient. The fact that the amount thereof 
stands at 5 or 10 percent is likely to be wholly misleading to a lay 
man in terms of its importance. 

Fifth, textile science is coming increasingly to recognize the ex- 
cellent results that can be achieved by blends of fibers. The variety of 
such combinations is virtually unlimited. What significance in terms 
of actual merits would a list of the components of various mixtures 
convey to the consumer? None. One of the unfortunate conse- 
quences of placing such emphasis on fiber identification is to support 
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the false impression that any material which consists of 100 percent 
of anything is somehow superior because of the suffix “100 percent.” 
Such legislation, if passed, can only prolong false notions of this kind. 

The important point about the proper labeling of textiles is not in 
mere accuracy of information. The important thing is selectivity— 
that is, the selection of those representations that deserve chiefly to be 
noted. They will not always be the same in every case. They wiil 
depend upon the use to which the article is to be put. 

We are talking here about an inconceivably great variety of goods. 
They serve a tremendous variety of purposes. The consumer is, of 
course, primarily interested in how well they will serve the particular 
need for which he or she bought it. In some cases the consumer’s 
primary concern will be washability. In another it may be fastness 
to sunhght. In another it may be elasticity and the capacity to re- 
cover its original dimensions. In another case it may be durability. 
The point is that in the majority of instances it is the essential per- 
formance factor that the consumer is interested in having rated; not 
the fiber ingredients that have gone into the product. 

It should be apparent to any legislator who has attempted to draft 
legislation of this kind how impossibly difficult it is to generalize 
about the most pertinent characteristics that a consumer should know 
about any of the immense varieties of articles that will fall subject to 
a labeling bill of the type he had proposed. 

It must also be apparent that a bill that aims at truth in labeling, 
if it is to be of service to the consumer, must recognize at the outset 
that the amount of information that can be contained on a tag or 
label is extremely limited. The information to be contained thereon 
should be of the type most pertinent and essential to the consumer’s 
wise purchasing and sound use. We cannot attempt to say in every 
instance what that information should be. It will obviously not be 
the same for a man’s cravat as for an infant’s diaper. We in the 
textile and apparel industry will not—and neither will the Congress— 
be discharging our responsibilities to the public if we merely require 
a disclosure of fiber ingredients and say “let it go at that.” 

The effect of mandatory labeling of fiber ingredients as in the case 
of the Smith bill, H. R. 469, imposes an immense burden on textile 
and garment manufacturers without serving the essential purposes 
that sound labeling should carry. 

There is, of course, good reason why a bill such as this one will find 
great support among various fiber sponsors. It is naturally in the 
interests of cotton growers to emphasize the use of cotton. Manufac- 
turers and sponsors of various synthetic fibers under special trade 
names are no less interested in the promotion of their products. It is 
obviously in the interests of such fiber groups to support legislation 
for fiber identification. It amounts to obtaining a free publicity 
ride at the expense of the textile and garment manufacturers . But it 
is obviously special legislation and however much such supporters 
may speak solicitously of the consumer’s interest, the ax which they 
are grinding for themselves is altogether too conspicuous. Legisla- 
tion of this kind would be a publicity feast for the various fiber in- 
terests. It is the textile and garment manufacturers who would be 
expected to pay the bill. 
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We fabric makers and apparel producers are in the position of fiber 
consumers. We are continuously subject to the promotional efforts 
of various fiber groups. Every fiber has its special valuable features. 
None is perfect. We stand in the position of the consumer in that we 
are constantly seeking—indeed, it is necessary for our business prog- 
ress that we discover the best fabrics and garments that we can turn 
out at a given price. We are expert enough to know that we must not 
be fobbed off with mere fiber names. We know that consumer satisfac- 
tion depends on performance and not the promotional magic in the 
names of fibers, vegetable, animal or synthetic. We know that it is 
performance that counts and we know that it is the performance fac- 
tors that the consumer is primarily interested in and that should pri- 
marily be made known. 

We submit that it would be an expensive and serious mistake to 
saddle the textile and garment manufacturer with a great expense 
for relatively little value to the consumer. On these grounds we feel 
that the H. R. 469 ought not to become law, and that study be made 
of the kind of labeling that would be the most beneficial to the con- 
—— To such a program we would devote our earnest and best 
efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, let me add a few brief remarks and illustrations. 

Mr. Baynton. May I ask a question? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Baynton. Your last remark, does that mean that you would be 
for what might be called a performance labeling bill ? 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. I have similar suggestions I would make. 

First, a short practical illustration. As I mentioned before, I am 
not a trade association man. I am actively engaged in the textile 
field. We are continuously called upon to bring out new fabrics to 
suit consumer needs. As recently as last week, I had been working on 
a new fabric for men’s wear for 1959. In order to achieve full wash 
and wear, we have been trying to construct this particular cloth 50 
percent Dacron, 50 percent Orlon. At the advice of the du Pont Co., 
which manufactures both Dacron and Orlon and, therefore, is vitally 
interested in these fibers, we are adding 25 percent rayon—viscose 
rayon to these fabrics, for one reason, not because du Pont does not 
want to sell Dacron or Orlon, but because a Dacron-Orlon blend alone 
will contain static and, therefore, not render proper service to the 
consumer. 

If you finally find on the racks next year two garments, one labeled 
50 percent Dacron and 50 percent Orlon, another one 45 percent Da- 
cron, 30 percent Orlon, 25 percent rayon, the average consumer will 
shy away from the one that contains rayon, and yet that is a fabric 
which, in the mind of the fiber producer and of the mill, is the one 
which properly serves the consumer. But we cannot go out and tell 
the consumer that static is involved. We cannot go out and educate 
the stores. It is impossible. I think Congress has to admit that the 

eople who are most closely identified with this industry is the mills. 

oday the industry is concentrated in reputable hands, and they are 
trying to create the fabrics that are best for the consumer because if 
we do not create good fabrics, we do not sell anymore of them, and 
we have to stay in business. 
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In other words, what I am saying is that fiber content is a science, 
a science for the experts, a science which cannot be understood prop- 
erly by the consumer. 

Senator Porrer. And the garment business is highly competitive, is 
it not? 

Mr. BacuEenuermer. The garment business is one of the most com- 
petitive businesses there is. The textile business on an average shows 
half the corporate profit rate of American industry. The garment 
business is even worse in profit showing. 

To show you another practical example, many garments are made 
out of various fabrics, 2 or 3 fabrics going in as ‘components of 1 gar- 
ment. I could not possibly imagine what kind of label we need in a 
dress which has a front of a fabric containing rayon and cotton, 
sleeves made out of Dacron and cotton, and another body, possibly. 
It could be done. It is done. You have many garments made of 2 
or 3 different kinds of fabrics. 

Then, the manufacturer would have to figure out the exact per- 
centage in each dress size or garment size, because different sizes need 
different size sleeves, different front, different back. It is physically 
impossible in that case. 

Here I have a sample I would like to introduce which contains 63 
percent viscose, 20 percent vicara, 10 percent acetate, 5 percent nylon, 
2 percent silk. The reason why it is made that way is one reason 
only: We were asked to make a fabric, to have a particular look for 
fashion. There is no reason otherwise whatsoever. You do not al- 
ways strive to make fabrics for performance. The dress industry 
basically wants one thing, and that is style. They want fashion. 

I. do not think that Mrs. Housewife could possibly figure out 
whether this blend is right or wrong. It gives the look she wants, 
that is all. 

I think it would only add 

Senator Porrer. How would this wear? 

Mr. Bacuenuetmer. It will wear satisfactorily. It will wear well. 

It would be impossible for the housewife to realize why we have 
five fibers in there. They take different dyes. You see the multi- 
coloration in there, and piece dyeing, and the possibility the converter 
has of dyeing this. It is unlimited. 

Senator Porrer. Under the bill they show just the first three 
fibers. 

Mr. Bacuennermer. That is right. This isasample. Anyone of 
the last 2 could be more than 5 percent, and then you would have to 
show all 5. 

I am not prejudiced in favor of any one of the fibers. Our mills 
run a majority of cotton goods, spun synthetics, blends. We buy over 
250,000 bales of cottons in our own company, and we are selling agents 
for’ many mills. Our cotton consumption for the mills to which we 
sell is over 350,000 bales, which is close to 5 percent of the cotton crop 
consumed in this country. If we felt that that fiber identification 
would help cotton, we would be for it. To our mind all it would do 
is add cautasion. 

I would like to add for the record some tests made in 1954 by the 
Courtaulds Co. in Great Britain. 
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Mr. Baynton. Before you get too far away from that sample: You 
made that on order, as I understand your testimony, for someone. 

Mr. Bacuenuermmer. For a particular effect; that is right. 

Mr. Baynton. How would youdeliver that? In bolts or what? 

Mr. BacHENHEIMER. We tives the gray goods only. The con- 
verter whom we sell to does the dyeing. By using different dyestuffs 
he can get an infinite variety of coloration because each fiber takes a 
different dyestuff. 

Mr. Bayn'ron. When it left your plant in what form was it ? 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. On rolls in the gray state, undyed, unfinished. 

Mr. Bayn‘ron. So to meet the bill, if it were law at this time, either 
by packaging one roll 

Mr. BacHENHEIMER. We would only show it on the invoice, because 
it is in an unfinished state. It is the ultimate manufacturer who would 
have toshow it. We do not show it. 

Mr. Bayn'ron. As far as you were concerned, it would be the one—— 

Mr. BacHenHEIMER. Just on the invoice. I am talking about the 
ultimate effect when it comes to the trade. 

These tests which were made in 1954 by Courtaulds, Ltd., in Eng- 
land, were a 30-month test on nurses uniforms. There were various 
kinds of blends. The main thing that shows up in these tests—and I 
will submit the report in full, and I am summarizing right now—is 
1 category was all cotton, 1 was all rayon, and 1 was half rayon and 
half cotton. They were also two-thirds and one-third blend. 

Interestingly enough, in 30 months’ wear, the great majority of the 
all-cotton uniforms were worn out, the all-rayon uniforms were worn 
out. But the uniforms made half rayon half cotton had the finest 
performance. 

A perfect example, to show that the 100 percent label alone does 
not mean anything. For a particular purpose, in this case a nurse’s 
uniform for a particular blend was constructed and a 30-month wear 
test showed it superior. 

Mr. Baynron. So that the nurses involved in this might be looking 
for the label with the 50—50 ? 

Mr. BacnEennemer. The ones who went through the test, yes. But 
how many nurses in the world would know about what the nurses in 
Manchester, England, tested. 

Mr. Bayn'ton. I am sure the news would get around in England 
anyway. 

Mr. Bacuennermmer. That is pretty tough. That is one particular 
garment for one particular purpose. What I am saying is that 100 
percent of anything does not mean necessarily it is the best. I would 
like to submit that for the record. 

Senator Porrrer. That will be made a part of the record in full. 

Messrs. CourTaAups, Lrp., 
Use-DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, 
Manchester, April 27, 1954. 
INTERIM REPORT 


NURSES UNIFORMS 


Nurses’ dresses were made up from blue regatta cloth in 6 blends of fiber and 
cotton and 100 percent cotton and 100 percent rayon as below: 
F. 1775/0, 100 percent cotton utility x3310/2. 
F. 1775/1, 3 percent 114-denier 14-inch staple fiber, 97 percent cotton. 
F. 1775/2, 50 percent 1144-denier 114-inch staple fiber, 50 percent cotton. 
25109-—58———-16 
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. 1775/3, 67 percent 114-denier 114-inch staple fiber, 33 percent cotton. 

. 1775/4, 100 percent 1144-denier 1%,¢-inch bright fiber. 

. 1775/5, 33 percent 3-denier 114-inch fiber, 67 percent cotton. 

. 1775/6, 50 percent 3-denier 14-inch fiber, 50 percent cotton. 

. 1775/7, 67 percent 3-denier 1%-inch fiber, 33 percent cotton. 

The fabrics had been woven, dyed, and finished by Messrs. Walker Allen & 
Sons from yarns spun at Arrow Mill and the garments were made up by the 
Nurses’ Outfitting Association to the measurements of 71 nurses at the Cheadle 
Royal Hospital. 

Each nurse had three dresses which she was asked to wear in rotation and 
send to the hospital laundry. The forewoman at the laundry has cooperated 
most efficiently in this trial and has kept an accurate record of the number of 
launderings for each dress. 

The dresses were measured now and handed to the hospital in July 1951 for 
distribution to their staff with the instructions for wear as above. The dresses 
have been inspected every 6 months in the hospital laundry. However, although 
2 members of the UDO staff have made 4 or 5 visits to the laundry at each period 
they have never been able to see more than about half of the garments. Never- 
theless, a representative proportion of the dresses from each fabric have been 
inspected. 

The most recent inspection was in February 1954, when the uniforms had been 
in wear for 30 months. 

Some dresses had then been discarded as unfit for further wear and these 
have been returned to UDO. Of the 12 returned, 6 were made from 100-percent 
cotton, 5 from 100-percent fiber, and 1 from the one-third 3-denier fiber, two- 
thirds cotton blend. 

The following table deals with the condition of the garments as examined in 
February after 30 months’ wear. 
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It is very difficult to assess in any way accurately the value of the different 
qualities. The ranking of poor, good, very good, etc., was purely arbitrary judg- 
ment by the viewers based on the general appearance and amount of wear of 
the garment but the number of launderings varied and, of course, the different 
wearers treated the various garments differently, both on account of personal 
characteristics and also type of work. 

However, it is significant that out of 12 garments withdrawn as unfit for fur- 
ther wear 6 were 100 percent cotton and 5 100-percent rayon. The 100-percent 
rayon was generally agreed by the nurses to be unsuitable both on account of 
its light, slippery nature and handle, and because it was too cool for wear all 
the year round. 

Of the blends it is probably true to say that the 33-percent and 50-percent 
blends of 1%4-denier fiber and the 50-percent blends of 3-denier fiber are better 
than the other 3 blends. This judgment is based on the properties of the total 
number of garments examined which have obtained a ranking of good or very 
good. 

Shrinkage 

The shrinkage of none of the fabrics is excessive. 
Conclusions 

Any of the blend fabrics is better to hospital wear, notably abrasive wear 
under collars and belts, than the 100-percent cotton cloth. 

In view of the fact that the garments have been in use for 21%4 years and 
some of such quality been washed 30 times without having to be withdrawn as 
unfit for wear any of the blends can be considerd as satisfactory. 

Possibly the F.1775/6 50-50 3-denier fiber with cotton is the best, but F.1775/1 
and F .1775/2 are not very far behind. 

The trial is continuing but it is hoped that a final report comparing the 
merits of the various fabrics can be made in September after they have had 
3 years wear. 

Mr. BacHenHerMeER. Another confusion we have is confusion im 
generic names. For instance, we refer to acrylics but how many 
acrylics are there? There are seven right. now commercially devel- 
oped. There is Orlon, Acrilan, Dynel, Creslan, Darlan, Zefran— 
I think I just gave a new name again—and Verel. And I am sure 
in the course of the next number of years there will be more. 

One acrylics is not like the other. One has a low oe tempera- 
ture, another easy flammability, another difficult flammability. 

By referring the bill to acrylics, what would the consumer know / 
We have had occasions like now where an Acrilan was going to carpet 
staples very satisfactory until they found out it was easily flammable. 
So Varel, another acrylics, was added in a 50-50 blend and Varel, 
having a much greater resistance to flammability, gave the right per- 
formance in a blend with Acrilan to the carpets. 

It is only by continuous experimentation that we in the industry find 
these answers. I assure you we have to find them or we wouldn’t be 
in business tomorrow. But we cannot on every single blend and every 
single fabric educate the consumer on what is involved. It is impos- 
sible, particularly where we have continuously new fibers coming 
out. 

The fiber manufacturers before we know what happens have a new 
fiber for us. We have to evaluate them. We haven’t time or money 
to tell the consumer what each blend of each different fiber achieves. 
We have a set of standards in the synthetic industry known as 
L-14.2-1956, from the Textile Chemists Colorists Annual Yearbook: 
Color Fastness to Acids and Alkalis. Standard Test Method 652 
AATCC American Standard L-14.2-1956. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Test specimens are evaluated for resistance to simulated action of acid fumes 
and sizes, alkaline sizes, alkaline cleaning agents and alkaline street dirt. These 
methods of test are applicable to textiles made from all fibers in the form of 
yarn or fabrics, whether dyed, printed or otherwise colored. 

In other words, tests of color fastness do not specify at all the fiber 
content. We say cotton is one fiber. It isn’t. Here in this pamphlet 
put out by the National Cotton Council we have minimum-care cot- 
tons, wrinkle-resistant cottons, durably crisp cottons, polished cot- 
tons, textured cottons, knitted cottons and winter cottons. 

The National Cotton Council prescribes different handling and dif- 
ferent caretaking for each different group of cottons, and they are all 
100 percent cotton, and all would be labeled the same way. But the 
label will not tell Mrs. Housewife what to do. The National Cotton 
Council pamphlet tells them what to do with each type of cotton when 
they are all cotton. Again, different fabrics, one label, result: 
confusion. 

Here is a list I would like to add to the record of man-made fibers 
and their technical names: 

Based on the June 1957 Organon directory, the following listing of 
the man-made fibers produced commercially in the world is presented. 
For the noncellulosic fibers, typical generic names are shown in regular 
type, while representative trade names are shown in italic type; these 
ulustrative names are not presented alphabeticially, but, rather, are 

iven in the order in which they appear in the June Organon issue, that 
is, by country. 

A. Cellulosic fibers : 

1. Rayon (viscose, cuprammonium, and nitrocellulose proc- 
esses ) . 

2. Acetate (celluose acetate process), including diacetate and 
triacetate. 

B. Noncellulosic fibers : 

1. Acrylic and acylic-type fiber (Orlon, Crylon, Dolan, Exlan, 
Nymerylon, <Acrilan, Courtelle, Creslan, Dynel, Verel, and 
Zefran). 

2. Dinitrile fiber (Darlan). 

3. Polyamide fiber (nylon, perlon, Rilsan, Lilion, Nailon, 
Grilon, Amilan, Enkalon, and several United States trade names). 

4. Polyester fiber (Dacron, Terylene, Tergal, Trevira, Diolen, 
Terital, and Terlenka). 

5. Polyethylene fiber (Courlene and several United States trade 
names). 

6. Polyviny] alcohol fiber (vinylon). 

7. Polystyrene fiber (Dawbarn and Shalon). 

8. Polyvinyl acetate fiber (Avisco Vinyon). 

9. Polyvinyl] alcohol fiber (vinylon). 

10. Polyvinyl chloride fiber (Rhovyl, Movil, Tevilon, Envilon, 
Bexan, and Polymers “45”). 

11. Polyvinylidene chloride fiber (saran, Velon, Kurehalon, 
and several United States trade names). 

12. Protein fiber (Lanital, Merinova, Fibrolane, Ardil, and 
Vicara). 

13. Tetrafluoroethylene fiber (Teflon). 
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14. Other fibers (Acrylonitrile-styrene and vinyl chloride- 
acetate). 

C. Textile glass fiber: As defined in the text opposite and including 
aluminum-silicate ceramic fiber. 

Senator Porter. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Bacuennetmer. No; I have a few more minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. If you have some more exhibits, and care to iden- 
tify them, you can place those in the record. 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. I plan to do that, Mr. Chairman. I also will 
put in the record and will not read them, to save time, the editorial 
written in Modern Textiles magazine, August 1957 (No. 8, vol. 38) 
where the publisher’s viewpoint of the main trade magazine and the 
synthetic textile industry takes great exception to any possible gain 
the consumer can get from mandatory fiber content labeling. 

Senator Porrer. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


{From Modern Textiles Magazine, August 1957] 
PUBLISHER'S VIEWPOINT 


PROPOSED FIBER CONQUEST LAWS WILL NOT HELP 


Congress has in committee several bills which would require disclosure of 
fiber content in fabrics madeof cotton and manmade fibers. In the opinion of 
most textile industry spokesmen, the proposed laws would do no good for con- 
sumers, while imposing on mills, converters, garment manufacturers, and re- 
tailers harassing burdens of work and unnecessary expenses in providing labels. 
The whole matter was carefully reviewed recently in New York City at a meeting 
sponsored by the National Association of Shirt, Pajama, and Sportswear Manu- 
facturers. 

Virtually all the speakers made the point that compulsory disclosure of fiber 
content would benefit the consumer very little while the expense of adding 
such labels to textile products would increase their price—an increase that 
would have to be passed on to consumers. One speaker, presenting the view- 
point of the mills, pointed out that there are many things beside fibers that 
go into making a successful textile product—‘“twist ratios, rate of speed of 
spinning, ends and picks, and the relationship between them, shrinkage, dyeing 
and finishing, and thereafter types of thread and trim used in end products— 
are all contributing factors toward the all-important thing which is the degree 
of satisfaction that will be given to the customer.” 

Another speaker, representing the dry-cleaning industry, said that, to the 
dry cleaner, “fiber disclosure alone means very little as he must know differences 
in color and finish behavior as they vary between different colors and dye types. 
But the proposed fiber disclosure legislation would be of no help even to the 
extent this knowledge would be useful to the dry cleaner simply because there 
is no provision in this legislation that the information be made a permanent 
and conspicuous part of the garment.” 

It seems to us that the views of the speakers are sound, and that it is virtually 
impossible for sincere and informed persons not to accept them. In the opinion 
of many responsible persons in textiles, what is needed is legislation to protect 
consumers from being deceived as to the durability, maintenance, and perform- 
ance properties of a garment or other textile product. What these people advo- 
eate is a Federal law which will attach penalties to the shipment in interstate 
commerce of textile products bearing labels that misrepresent their properties. 
And they advocate an enforcement agency that will have the muscle to see 
that such a law is observed, and to penalize violators. 

The key thought in this approach to the problem of labeling is that, as English 
and Canadian law requires, truth should be told about fabrics if anything is 
told. In other words, the manufacturer of a fabric or garment is required to 
speak truthfully if he speaks at all about the fiber content or performance 
qualities of his product. 

But if he chooses not to label his product, he is under no obligations to do se 
and suffers no legal penalty for failing to do so. But failing to provide informa- 
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tion about his products, such a manufacturer opens himself to punishment in 
another and more effective way. He runs the risk of seeing consumers pass up 
his products in favor of products that are helpfully labeled. In a free economy, 
governed by the laws of the market, such punishment with its connotation of 
business failure, is a much more potent persuader toward right conduct with 
regard to labels than all the cumbersomely administered laws in the world. 


(Signed) A. H. McCoLiovesx, 
Publisher. 


Mr. Bacuennetmer. Also a pamphlet published by Francis 
Simmons, American Viscose Corp. entitled “What Does the Consumer 
Want in Textile Labeling.” This pamphlet makes it very clear that 
the consumer wants one thing: Performance, proper standards. 

Senator Porrer. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


WHAT DoEs THE CONSUMER WANT IN TEXTILE LARELING? 


Based on Remarks to American Home Economics Association members, by 
Francis E. Simmons, manager, Washington office, American Viscose Corp., Hotel 
Woodner, Washington, D. C., June 29, 1956. 

The Congress of the United States will soon consider requests for legislation 
which would require all textile fiber products to be labeled to identify their 
fiber content. The Wool Labeling Act already requires such identification on 
wool products. In addition, Federal Trade Commission trade practice rules 
require fiber labeling on rayon, acetate, silk and linen products. The current 
proposals to label all textile fibers are of major importance since existing re- 
quirements cover only one-fourth of all thé commonly considered “textile” fibers. 
If jut is included, the proportion of fiber required to be labeled is even smaller. 

Obviously labeling adds to costs. Usually these costs are paid in the first 
instance by manufacturers. Ultimately they are passed along to the consumer. 
Because manufacturers pay for such labeling, they are genuinely concerned with 
whether what they are paying for is actually buying consumer satisfaction. 
The consumer, and that means every one of us, should be interested in knowing 
whether any addition to the cost of living from textile fiber labeling is actually 
buying the assurances claimed for us by those who advocate textile labeling—at 
our expense. 

Many years’ experience with existing labeling requirements should be ex- 
amined closely before the entire textile industry is blanketed under laws which 
would further increase its costs at a time when markets are hard won and ex- 
tensive import competition is causing unemployment here. This is a problem to 
which Congress, textile and apparel manufacturers, distributors, and consumer 
groups like the American Home Economics Association, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and others must give very careful thought. 

Who sponsors labeling? 

Every effort to secure fiber labeling has been represented as being in the con- 
sumer interest. Consumer organizations frequently have testified on proposed 
labeling. But it may be significant that in no instance have consumer organiza- 
tion initiated labeling requirements. The proponents have, in the main, been 
fiber producers or retailers. Neither of these groups is ordinarily faced with 
the burdens of textile-fiber labeling, by virtue of the fact that Federal Govern- 
ment jurisdiction is limited to interstate commerce. Since many fiber producers 
and retailers do not come within that jurisdiction, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in administering the Wool Labeling Act and its own trade practice rules, has 
looked to manufacturers of fabrics, apparel, or other textile products to shoulder 
the responsibility for compliance. Since the retailer usually does not wish any 
business name other than his own on a textile product, the manufacturer is usu- 
ally identified for enforcement purposes merely by a code number assigned by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The first request for labeling resulted in the Federal Trade Commission trade- 
practice rules promulgated in 1937 for rayon, which then included acetate. 
These rules were subsequently revised in 1951 to provide separately for rayon 
and acetate. The impetus for this original industrywide requirement for fiber 
identification came chiefly from the silk trade, claiming to protect the consumer 
from misrepresentation of rayon goods as silk manufactures. The silk trade 
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was interested, also, in restraining the advance of a competitive fiber, but labeling 
could not stay normal progress. 

Consumption of rayon and acetate in the United States expanded from 305 
million pounds in 1937, when the labeling rules were adopted, to a record 1.4 
billion pounds in 1955. Consumption of silk declined from 80 million pounds in 
1929 to 55 million in 1987 and further to 11 million in 1955. By the labeling 
rules, the Federal Government bestowed on the rayon industry the equivalent 
of millions of dollars of advertising, so that the industry has always been favor- 
ably disposed toward fiber identification. But regardless of benefits or disad- 
vantages to any industry or trade, it will be seen that the important question 
still remains: “What does the consumer want from textile labeling?” 


WOOL-LABELING LEGISLATION 


The Federal Trade Commission’s labeling rules for rayon were followed closely 
by similar rules for silk in 1938 and for linen in 1941. The Wool Labeling Act, 
which became effective in 1941, is currently the only Federal legislation spe- 
cifically requiring fiber identification. It, too, was advocated as a protection to 
the consumer. Its principal proponents were the domestic growers of raw wool. 
At their urging the act requires that “reprocessed” and “reused” wool be care- 
fully identified. An obvious objective was to sell more “virgin” wool, wool 
which had not previously been employed. This was important in apparel and 
some firms capitalized on “virgin” wool fabrics. Bven so, United States con- 
sumption of apparel wool has declined from 515 million pounds in 1941 to 286 
million (scoured basis) in 1955, which was a good year for textiles. 

As a result of the Wool Labeling Act, blankets, suits, overcoats, and other 
apparel produced for families in lower income brackets from wool recovered 
from mill remnants, cutting waste or discarded apparel, were required to be 
labeled plainly as “reprocess” or “reused” wool. In the course of processing, 
such wool became entirely sanitary, even if it has previously had consumer use. 
It has been argued many times that garments manufactured from some types 
of reclaimed wool can be equal or superior to the same products made of some 
types of virgin wool. So, above any claims made for the Wool Labeling Act 
there rises again the question of whether the consumer’s best interest is served 
simply by fiber identification. 


PRESENT LABELING PROPOSALS 


That brings us to the pending bills sponsored by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the National Cotton Council, which would make mandatory the 
identification in textile products of each and every type of textile fiber. Before 
adding to domestic manufacturing costs or subscribing to further increases in 
the consumer’s cost of living, those who bear the initial brunt of labeling— 
manufacturers of fabrics or garments would like to know: ‘What does the con- 
sumer want in textile labeling?’ Are the fiber identification regulations that 
now exist or that are proposed really designed to provide what the consumer 
wants from textile labeling? 

It is now 15 years since the last preceding textile fiber labeling requirement 
was adopted. What may be the reasons for this later, renewed interest? Is it 
founded on consumer needs? Is it possibly prompted by the extensive develop- 
ment of new textile fibers in recent years? But on second thought it should 
hardly be necessary to legislate the requirement that these fibers be identified. 
They take great pride in identifying themselves. In many instances they have 
been offered by retailers simply for the promotion value which give to an other- 
wise prosaic textile product. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association has argued with considerable 
plausibility that it would be much easier for their retailer members if all tex- 
tile fibers were treated similarly with respect to labeling and if the requirement 
stemmed from a single law. At present the Wool Labeling Act requires fiber 
identification plus a statement of the percentage of each fiber in wool textile 
products. The Federal Trade Commission rules ask merely that fibers be listed 
in order of their predominance in the total weight of rayon, acetate, silk, and 
linen products. Cotton and the newer man-made fibers are not covered by 
labeling requirements. Hence, the NRDGA is proposing legislation that would 
blanket all textile fibers, superseding the Wool Labeling Act. The NRDGA 
desire for uniformity in retail practice is an understandable motive but ob- 
viously it does not answer the important question of: “What does the consumer 
want in textile labeling?” 
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“KING COTTON” WANTS LABELING 

























Why is the cotton trade at this rather late date interested in legislation that 
lets the Wool Labeling Act stand but which would cover all other fibers with 
uniform fbber identification requirements? This legislation is sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council, with the impetus coming chiefly from its raw cotton 
growing constituency. There have been large raw cotton surpluses which the 
Federal Government has struggled to dispose. The total carryover on July 31, 
1956, will approximate 1414 million bales or the equivalent of more than a year’s 
current requirements for domestic use and export. On some occasions the cot- 
ton trade has been quite frank in expressing its feeling that perhaps it has 
missed the boat. Perhaps cotton-labeling requirements would have promoted a 
greater use of its product. 

Furthermore, some of the man-made fibers, particularly rayon, have begun to 
penetrate farther into cotton’s markets either in blends with cotton or used 
exclusively. Cotton’s share of the United States market for textiles has declined 
from 85 percent in 1930 to 80 percent in 1940 to 68 percent in 1950 and to 65 
percent in 1955. If the raw cotton trade hopes to “expose” through labeling these 
advances by rayon and other fibers and perhaps protect its markets, it might 
well consider the corresponding efforts of silk and wool. Textile progress 
cannot be restrained. And, of course, articles containing any rayon or acetate 
are already required to identify all fiber content. 

The National Cotton Council’s desires to utilize surplus raw cotton and to 
protect markets are perfactly plausible and understandable objectives, but they 
do not address the basic question: “What does the consumer want from textile 
labeling?” 

LABELING FOR THE CONSUMER 








Before blanketing the entire textile industry into one grand compact for fiber 
identification, the Congress, Federal administrative agencies, the textile and 
allied industries and the consuming public would certainly do well to examine 
the whole perspective of the problem to determine whether all of us as con- 
sumers are likely to get the most for the additional cost which any labeling will 
add to our everyday budget. To the consumer, fiber identification conveys 
information but certainly no guarantee of satisfaction. 

For example, a rayon crepe fabric might properly be labeled as rayon, all 
rayon, or 100 percent rayon, whether its construction was the usual 114 warp 
threads with 68 filling threads, or, for illustration, it was adulterated 72 warp 
threads and 34 filling threads per inch. Of the two fabrics labeled identically, 
only the former would properly serve the intended use. <A cotton fabric might 
be labeled as.cotton, all cotton, or 100 percent cotton, regardless of whether it 
was an 80 by 80 construction or 40 by 40 threat count. Yet only the first 
fabric would serve satisfactorily the customary requirements of print cloth. 
Fiber identification per se carries no assurance of satisfactory fiber construction. 

Of two fabries of identical fiber content—rayon and acrylic—one might be 
completely satisfactory for a pleat rententive skirt and the other entirely unsatis- 
factory, depending on whether the acrylic was in the warp or filling yarn. Fiber 
identification per se is no guaranty of textile performance. 

A pair of men’s slacks or a woman’s skirt might be properly labeled as of acrylic 
fiber, giving the impression that it was completely washable, only to find that 
when the garment was laundered its pockets or trimming had been of different 
material which shrank so as to mar the appearance of the garment. Fiber 
identification per se is insuflicient information for apparel maintenance, that is. 
to show whether a garment may be washed or must be dry cleaned to avoid 
excessive shrinkage or color fading. 


























UNDERWRITING CONSUMER SATISFACTION 





The foregoing examples could be multiplied many times over, but they suffice 
to demonstrate that the construction of a fabric for an intended use, the satis- 
factory performance of a garment and how it can be serviced or maintained, are 
much more important to either the buyer in the trade or to the ultimate consumer 
than is the mere identification of fiber content. In addition to price and style, 
the consumer’s principal interest in a garment is whether it is going to wear well, 
can it be washed or must it be dry cleaned, and what is the appropriate ironing 
temperature. 

Testimony on the National Cotton Council bill in the 84th Congress cited cases 
where customers had ironed certain garments and found that they fused at the 
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iron temperature ordinarily used for cotton. Designation of the fiber content 
would not correct this situation in the case of the inexeperienced newlywed. The 
National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board opposed fiber identification 
before the 84th Congress because: (1) Mere fiber identification is in fact mis- 
leading in that it does not convey to the consumer any information concerning 
quality and performance standards; and (2) the industries affected and charged 
with the obligation of labeling will be burdened with additional costs of labor 
and recordkeeping. 

To aspire to performance labeling rather than fiber identification is not reach- 
ing for the moon. It is a rather easily obtainable objective. The American 
Standards Association has approved American Standard L22 for rayon, acetate, 
and mixed fabrics. These standards can be adapted readily to fabrics made of 
any other fiber. Fabrics constructed in accordance with these standards guar- 
antee satisfaction for their intended use in women’s apparel, men’s apparel, 
household textiles, and so on. 

Concerning the L22 standards, the National Retail Dry Goods Association’s 
president recently stated: “We are certain that * * * American standards for 
all fibers and of wide acceptance and recognition will be achieved. * * * Con- 
sumers, retailers, and producers must all work toward the common goal of 
making performance standards a consideration as important as style and price. 
Once we have acquired the three-dimensional habit of textile evaluation—price, 
style, and performance—performance standards will then have become an estab- 
lished element of textile quality.” 


CONSUMERS WANT PERFORMANCE LABELING 


American Viscose Corp. has always favored fiber identification. Since we sell 
textile fiber and yarn, it is a simple matter to indicate the fiber content on the 
invoice and packaging, as we have done for almost 20 years under the FTC trade 
practice rules. Existing and proposed fiber labeling legislation do not impose 
any particular burden on our industry. In any event, the burden falls mainly 
on subsequent stages of fabric or garment manufacture. Nevertheless, American 
Viscose Corp. feels so strongly that consumers prefer performance labeling to 
fiber content identification that our company is spending several million dollars 
annually for nationwide promotion of an Avisco integrity tag which, on a fabric 
or garment, insures to the customer that the fabric is specifically constructed 
to give satisfactory performance in the particular garment or textile product. 

The Avisco integrity tag on garments indicates that they fall into 1 of 3 main- 
tenance categories: (1) Completely washable; (2) machine washable at hand 
temperature; or (3) must be dry cleaned. These tags give consumers an assur- 
ance of fabric strength and resistance to abrasion, in addition to guaranteeing 
that the fabric has been tested for resistance to shrinkage and color fading from 
washing or exposure to light. We believe that in endorsing the ASA L22 stand- 
ards and through using the Avisco integrity tag, we are far out in front of the 
effort for mere fiber identification. Yet we would gladly share our position in 
the knowledge that what is best for the consumer is best for industry and trade. 

We would respectfully ask Congress, the Federal Trade Commission, other 
administrative agencies, the textile and apparel industries, retailers, apparel 
maintenance trades, and especially consumer groups to give serious thought to 
exactly what the consumer wants from textile labeling. 


Mr. Bacuenuermer. I am adding to the record a booklet by Miss 
Caroline Boyer, of the public relations department of the American 
Viscose Corp. under the title “Performance Labeling Is Your Goal.” 
It was presented at the University of Missouri October 18, 1957, where 
again Miss Boyer deals very eloquently with the fact of proper pro- 
motion of textiles and how useless fiber content labeling alone is. 

Senator Porrer. That will be made a part of the committee files. 

(The document referred to above is on file with the committee.) 

Mr. Bacnenuetmer. I am adding for the record here these speeches 
given at a fiber identification symposium under the auspices of the 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama, & Sportswear Manufacturers 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, June 24, 1957. 
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First, a speech for fiber identification by Jackson E. Spears, vice 
president of Acrilic Industries. 

Senator Porrer. How many of those speeches do you have? The 
committee will accept all the speeches. 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows :) 


SPreecH By JAcKSON BE. Spears FoR FIBER IDENTIFICATION SYMPOSIUM 


All of us connected with the textile industry, whether fiber producers, mills, 
«onverters, garment manufacturers, or consumers, recognize the need for im- 
proving the language of communication between us. It is most important 
that this be understood at the outset because we’re not talking about whether 
it is desirable for the consumer to know adequately and correctly the makeup 
and parformance characteristics of the items which we are offering to the con- 
sumer. We are talking about whether this recognized need can be satified 
through legislation. 

It happens to be our view that fiber identification laws, as such, fall short 
of the intended goals—and in fact, by emphasis on legal technicalities, deter a 
sound solution. 

Perhaps a short review of the status of the textile industry with respect 
to the number and uses of the fibers will be of some value at this point. 

It was not so long ago that textiles were either cotton, wool, silk, or linen. 
It was easy to distinguish between them. They looked different, they felt dif- 
ferent, they went into different kinds of garmets, they were handled in different 
departments of stores. The impact of chemistry on our industry has now 
changed all this. 

Today we deal with eight major fibers—and the number is increasing. Addi- 
tionally, such tremendous strides have been made in dyeing and finishing 
techniques that fibers and fiber characteristics are often more than outweighed 
in importance by the characteristics imparted during finishing. 

Today it is no longer possible, even for the expert, to identify the fiber con- 
tent of a fabric by its hand, touch, appearance—the garment it is in, or the 
department of the store in which it is to be sold. This is an age of blends— 
not of two fibers but of many fibers. The blending of fibers and the application 
of chemical finishes has been based on a desire to improve quality and offer 
better values. What we have been doing, as much as any other major indus- 
try on the American scene, is improving the quality and the usefulness of 
the end products available for consumers to buy. Along with this, and not 
entirely voluntarily on our part, I must add, we have been giving the con- 
sumer tremendous values. The position of textile products in the wholsale com- 
modity index clearly shows that no industry is offering such values to the 
consuming public in this country today as is the textile industry. 

To review the history of our present status a little more, the first impetus 
for fiber labeling came from the silk people who felt that proper identification 
of silk would forestall inroads of manmade fibers on fields then the exclusive 
property of the silk people. Much of the impetus behind the adoption of the 
Wool Labeling Act was similarly inspired. Now there is a move by some cotton 
people to get a fiber labeling bill to require the labeling of cotton products. 
There is a commensurate move by the NRDGA to get one fiber labeling bill to 
replace the several systems under which they, as distributors of textile products 
must now operate. 

Experience shows that there are certain facts which we should clearly 
understand : 

1. The American consumer has the intelligence and the shopping ability to 
sift out the wheat from the chaff and buy better values when they are offered, 
regardless of labels used. That is why nylon hose replaced silk hose. 

2. The usual reasons given for the importance of compulsory fiber labeling 
legislation is a protective device for the consumer are examples of deliberate 
misrepresentations by unscrupulous people with respect to what their product 
has in it or what it will do. 

3. Every reputable member of the chain of production and distribution of 
textile products today already generally discloses the fiber content along with 
the performance characteristics of the fabrics being marketed. 
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4. Disclosures made by the textile mill products industry are made on the 
basis of attempting to convey the best information to the consumer that can be 
conveyed in the most meaningful fashion. 

We just don’t believe that consumer interests are best served through com- 
pulsory fiber labeling legislation. We know that there are many things besides 
fibers and fiber characteristics that go into making up a satisfactory textile 
end product. 

Certainly fibers are important. This is the basis of the cake, but twist ratios, 
rate of speed of spinning, ends and picks and the relationship between them, 
shrinkage, dyeing, and finishing, and thereafter types of thread and trim used 
in end products—are all constributing factors toward the all-important thing 
which is the degree of satisfaction that will be given to the customer. If a 
highly technical law carefully proclaims the necessity of a disclosure of fiber 
content, there is a strong implication that other disclosures need not thereafter 
be made; that compliance with the law designed apparently for the consumer's 
protection in itself and per se will provide the consumer with all the protection 
the consumer needs. Such is certainly not the case. 

We are actually making some fabrics today contained five fibers. Each is 
put in for a purpose. Each plays a part in the final result. But the way in 
which they have been used is at least as important as the fact of their use. 
If a description of the fabric were considered adequate by listing the fibers 
another cloth of no similarity could be described by the same nomenclature. 
This would seem to be more confusing than informative. 

The simple fact is that a law requiring fiber labeling implies that everything 
is just fine once the law has been complied with. Such an approach tends to 
protect the unscrupulous who can then so easily leave out ends and picks or 
take other shortcuts and still supply a legally and technically correct descrip- 
tion of a fabric which on the surface makes it sound just as good as some other 
much better cloth. 

Personally we have always been much taken with the approach the British have 
made to this problem through the British Marking Act—the system also in use 
in Canada. This law is a very simple one, merely providing that any repre- 
sentations made by the seller with respect to the fiber content or performance 
characteristics of a fabric must be accurate and truthful. The simplicity of 
such a law and its probable ease of enforcement commend it. 

We feel that there is a need for the adoption of a far more adequate lan- 
guage of communication between consumers and the textile mill products in- 
dustry. We are hard put to it to find the proper words to tell the consumer 
about the new products we are making, and we feel, by the same token, that 
the consumer has difficulty in finding language to convey properly to us her 
desires and needs. That is why a movement is on foot to develop end use 
standards. 

Perhaps the word “standards” is in itself unfortunate here because what 
we're really talking about is a glossary of terms which would define correctly 
what both competitors and consumers mean when they describe something as 
being “washable” or “wash and wear” or “minimum care” or “colorfast,” et 
cetera, et cetera. Certainly the requirements of such a common language can- 
not be found through the use of such technical terms as a “dinitrile” fiber, a 
“vinyl” fiber, and “acrylic” fiber, a “polymide,” or a “polyester.” 

The same philosophy applies alike to cotton and wool because there are 
literally hundreds of different kinds and varieties of natural fibers, each of 
which in itself has peculiar characteristics; some of which are better for one 
end use and some of which are better for another. 

Settling this problem of terminology is not a legislative matter. It is an 
industry problem. We are working on it and each year we make real progress. 
It is interesting that our major stumbling block has been the speed of tech- 
nological improvements. Fibers and fabrics are improving at a faster rate than 
our means of expression. 

It must be emphasized again that the textile industry is today a multifiber 
industry. Few concerns today utilize just one fiber. We're all interested in 
all fibers. We're interested in making the best products we can out of the 
best fibers available to us for the purpose and in offering to the consumer the 
best values that we can. We think we have done an amazingly fine job. 

We recognize that we have many shortcomings. We want to solve them. We 
want the textile industry to participate in the well-being of this country. We 
want the textile industry to prosper along with other growth industries because 
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we think we're a growth industry, too. We do not believe that compulsory 
fiber-labeling legislation will contribute to the solution of our language problems, 
nor will it help the consumer. 


TaLK GIVEN BY ALBERT E. JOHNSON, DrRecTOR OF TRADE RELATIONS, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF Dry CLEANING, AT AN INTER-INDUSTRY SYMPOSIUM ON FIBER 
IDENTIFICATION SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIRT, PAJAMA, 
AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS, AT THE HOTEL SHERATON-ASTOR IN NEW YORK 
City, ON JuNE 24, 1957. 


Ladies and gentlemen: With so many new and different fibers coming on the 
market these days, it is only natural to expect that the dry cleaner must know 
about fiber content to know how to properly handle today’s fabrics. This sup- 
position probably stems from the way we normally think of fibers, and from the 
way fiber makers discuss the performance characteristics of their products. Be- 
cause consumer information on the performance of textiles comes mainly from 
fiber. manufacturers, such information is of necessity rooted to the fibers them- 
selves, both as to their functional characteristics, and as to their influence on 
care and serviceability of end products. 

For the purposes of today’s discussion, I propose that we think of fibers in 
terms of functional characteristics, and of fabrics in terms of serviceability 
characteristics. This is a logical approach because fibers only contribute to the 
functional values of a fabric, whereas the serviceability of the product we buy 
in the store is governed to a large extent on how efficiently the fibers are used 
in the fabric and, perhaps even more important, how well the fabric was dyed 
or printed and finished. 

To be sure we understand the difference between the functional properties of 
fibers and the serviceability of fabrics, let us consider nylon for a moment. We 
ean say that it has high tensile strength and high elasticity, low water ab- 
sorbency, and low conductance, and a certain coolness of touch. There are 
many other functional properties we could mention, as well as the fact that 
there are several basic types of nylon. But the important thing to keep in mind 
is that these are all inherent properties of the fiber and they contribute certain 
performance characteristics to the fabric, depending on the particular construc- 
tion of the fabric. 

It is the inherent functional properties of fibers and fabrics that supply much 
of the excitement for fabric promotion. Terms such as “miracle fibers” are 
typical of this kind of excitement, as well as typical of the promotional excesses 
that have brought about pressures for fiber disclosure labeling. 

Now let us consider fabric serviceability in terms of the ability of a fabric to 
withstand the conditions of its use. These include colorfastness to sunlight, 
erocking, perspiration, laundering, dry cleaning, atmospheric fumes, durability 
of finish, dimensional stability, tensile strength, and resistance to abrasion and 
pilling. All of these factors are essentially controllable in the manufacture and 
finishing of the fabrics, regardless of the fiber or fibers they contain, and regard- 
less of the functional characteristics that a fiber supplies to the product. 

The question then, as dry cleaners see it, is “What information of value does 
fiber disclosure convey ?” 

When we look at the statistical record of NID’s textile analysis service, we 
find that most of the consumer complaints our members receive are related to the 
serviceability of the fabric and not to the functionability of the fiber. Some of 
the categories of difficulty are: Solvent soluble dyes on cotton, cotton: and 
synthetic blends, and 100-percent synthetics; sun fading on all types of con- 
structions; crocking; water-soluble sizings (extreme sensitivity to water con- 
tributes to water-spotting damage and stain removal difficulties), and sunlight 
atmospheric degradation of silk, and delustered forms of nylon, rayon, and acetate. 

From an operating standpoint, the dry cleaner does think in terms of fiber types, 
but only in the broadest sense. Fiber disclosure alone means very little as he 
must also know differences in color and finish behavior as vary between different 
eolors and different dye types. But the proposed fiber disclosure legislation 
would be of no help even to the extent this knowledge would be useful to the 
dry cleaner simply because there is no provision in this legislation that the infor- 
mation be made a permanent and conspircuous part of the garment. 

A recent instance where a permanent-type fiber content label would have been 
of possible service to the drycleaner is an all dynel, unlined drapery which was dry 
cleaned in the institute cleaning plant and ruined when pressed like hundreds 
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of cotton and rayon drapes being worked on at the time. Since it looked very 
much like a printed cotton drapery material, there was no warning that the 
fabric would fuse and become very stiff at standard temperatures on steam- 
heated equipment. But it would have been even more useful to our household 
department presonnel to have been told on the label how this drapery should have 
been pressed. 

Which brings us back to what we believe to be the crux of the whole problem 
of labeling. It is this: For the protection of the consumer and of those who 
renovate textiles in consumer service, should there not be some guarantee of 
minimum performance by which consumers will be assured of satisfactory service- 
ability throughout the fashion life of the product? Furthermore, if there are 
processing pitfalls to avoid in renovation, are these not the more important points 
of information to disclose than mere fiber reference ? 

To this end the drycleaning industry has long supported the principle of 
end-use performance standards as embodied in the present American Standard 
L22 for rayon and acetate, in AS L24 for institutional fabrics of all kinds, in 
the shirt standards adopted 2 years ago covering laundering and cleaning specifi- 
eations and in the proposed standards of the Textile Distributors Institute that 
are presently being consolidated with L22 for an extension of this standard to 
cover all fibers. 

The principle of minimum performance standards relates to the end-use 
requirements of a fabric, not to fiber content, on the logical assumption that the 
service requirements of the fabric for colorfastness, strength, finish retention, 
wear resistance, and method of renovation must be met or it will prove unsatis- 
factory to the consumer. Incidentally, the dynel drapery described earlier would 
not have passed the requirements of these standards. 

We recognize that the application of standards, and the use of renovation 
instructions on labels in connection with standards, does not preclude the prac- 
tice of misrepresentation of fiber content in the promotion of exciting and impor- 
tant functional characteristics that derive from fiber content. To the extent 
that such misrepresentation may be in conflict with the interests of our industry, 
we would suggest that consideration be given to a “truth in labeling” approach. 
If legislation were aimed more at insuring the accurate use of fiber terms in 
labeling, advertising, and promotion than at mandatory labeling of all products, 
the interests of consumers, the service trades and of the textile and retail 
industries, would be just as effectively served. 

The standards movement has made slow but steady progress since 1949 when 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association undertook the ledership to establish 
minimum performance standards for rayon and acetate fabrics through the 
American Standards Association. It is significant that 3 major textile organiza- 
tions are today producing cloth under 3 standards, and there are others who are 
undoubtedly contemplating using them also. 

The drycleaner takes an active interest in these developments because he knows 
that in the long term, the gradual upgrading of textile performance characteris- 
tics to assure a greater measure of service security for all fabrics will also assure 
increasing consumer satisfaction for his services. He has no control over the 
quality of the products brought to him for renovation. He can only hope that 
those who make these products will recognize the vital role he plays in their own 
customer relations—that they understand how: public good will accrues to them if 
they help him do a good job of keeping garments in useful condition. This they 
can do by making certain that their products meet accepted standards of end-use 
serviceability. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Louis W. HAVILAND, THE Morey LARvuE LAuNnpryY Co., ELIZABETH, 
N. J., REPRESENTING AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LAUNDERING, JOLIET, ILL., BEFORE 
THE INTERINDUSTRY SYMPOSIUM ON FIBER IDENTIFICATION, SPONSORED BY Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIRT, PAJAMA AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS, AT 
THE Horet SHERATON-AstTOoR, NEw YorK City, JUNE 24, 1957 


A first reaction to mandatory labeling of textiles as to fiber content might well 
be that professional laundries should welcome this legislation. We then ask our- 
selves two questions : 

1. What does the consumer want in textile labeling? 

2. What type of labeling do we require to best serve our customers in the 
renovation of their washables? 
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We believe the answer to both questions is one and the same. 

Many of our employees in the laundry’industry today are housewives and all 
are consumers. They, in performing their work, are in the same position as the 
consumer who does her own laundering in the home. So, for the purpose of this 
discussion on fiber content labeling, we can assume that it makes practically no 
difference whether garments are laundered at home or in a professional laundry. 

Classifications of articles in a laundry before washing is an operation requir- 
ing extensive training, knowledge of fabrics and particularly a faculty to deter- 
mine color fastness and shrinkage resistance. Just informing us and the con- 
sumer that a garment contains 60 percent cotton and 40 percent rayon is of no 
value at all. The important thing to know is that the fabric has been designed 
specifically for the end use intended. 

Fiber content is only one phase and we believe possibly the least important- 
The consumer really wants to know and should be informed if the colors are fast 
to sunlight, atmospheric fading, and washing. She wants to know if the garment 
she buys will fit her after laundering, that the seams are well constructed and 
that the buttons and trimmings used are of good quality. 

The three proposed bills, H. R. 469, 5605, and 6524 call for the affixing of a 
stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification and require that this informa- 
tion remain on the fabric or garment until sold and delivered to the consumer. 
This, of course, is not permanent labeling and the information is soon forgotten 
after the tag or label is removed. 

Two years ago, a launderability labeling program for shirts and sportswear 
was completed after almost 2 years of intensive effort by an interindustry com- 
mittee in this very same group meeting here today. The final program produced 
five labels. 

1. Completely washable. 

2. Fully washable—Do not bleach. 

8. Wash in warm water—Do not bleach. 

4, Wash by hand in lukewarm water—Do not bleach. 

5. Dry clean. 

This is the type of information the consumer needs. If we are to have label- 
ing, a program should be confined to helping the consumer to select and to care 
for the garment. This, the consumer will appreciate and welcome. It seems 
to us that fiber-content labeling is adding a needless cost to any articles coming 
under the jurisdiction of these three pending bills. 

Our interest in the laundry industry is also the consumers’ interest. We are 
depended upon for the correct renovation and care of washables. 

Fiber content labeling is of no value to the consumer and may very well mis- 
lead her. 


REMARKS MADE BY ISIDORE S. IMMERMAN, COUNSEL-EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF -ASSO- 
CIATED MEN’S WEAR RETAILERS OF NEW YorE, 270 MApIson AVENUE, New York 
Crry, DELIVERED AT THE FIBER IDENTIFICATION SYMPOSIUM SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIRT, PAJAMA, AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS, 
Hore, SHEeRATON-Astor, New YorxK Crry, ON MonpAy, JUNE 24, 1957 


Most of the debate on the merits of the proposed Smith labeling bill has been 
by representatives of cooperative groups. As a result the emphasis of the posi- 
tion of any one segment of the industry had to be merged with the overall pic- 
ture. We as retailers, therefore, welcome this opportunity to be part of this 
symposium where each division of the industry can speak for itself. As a retail 
representative, it gives us the right to view the picture only as it affects the 
retailer. 

It can be safely said that as ultimate distributors to the consumer, the person 
who is alleged to benefit by the bill, our department has had firsthand experi- 
ence with consumer reaction to labeling, and we will be the ones to take on the 
first line of battle if the proposed bill becomes law. 

Sound-thinking retailers have always subscribed to the theory that if it is 
good for the consumer, it should be good for the retailer. Retailers have long 
ago abandoned the legal right given to a seller to hide behind the philosophy of 
law, “Let the buyer beware.” Untold fortunes have been spent by retailers 
everywhere to bring enlightenment to the public in helping to make for a more 
discerning customer. 

With present day expedient roadway—give away—bargain basement—re- 
tailers making every effort to lure the consumer from the counters of the tra- 
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ditional retail specialty shops, there is more need than ever to safeguard 
the best in the rules of ethical retaileronsumer relationship so that it will pro- 
vide the consumer with the ability to compare. 

Notwithstanding the need for the highest degree of protection for the con- 
sumer, we say without reservation that the proposed legislation will not 
help. In fact, it is our considered opinion it will give fuel to the expedient 
promoting merchant and permit him to use the Labeling Act as an additional 
springboard for exaggerated claims. The reasons for the Wool Labeling 
Act were obvious. The public had an awareness and knowledge of the luxury 
value of wool. The percentage of wool combined with the percentage of other 
fiber was important information. The label gave the consumer the opportunity 
to compare values. 

The same reasoning does not apply to the proposed legislation for the new 
fibers. No standard has been developed to truthfully inform the public which 
fiber when blended with other fibers has greater value than another, which 
blending would be more durable or more precious or more serviceable or more 
valuable. 

As each of the new synthetic fibers have been developed, there was great 
excitement as to its qualities. We all recall the advertised features of nylon, 
Dacron, Orlon, etc., how in each case the mill told of the virtues of each fiber 
in the choicest of superlatives. Yet day by day since the inception of this era, 
new features have been added to the original fiber to improve it and give it 
added qualities. Are we ready now to say that X percent of one fiber plus X 
percent of another is more desirable than 100 percent of fiber X—the answer 
is definitely no. 

The manufacturer of the textile places his label with the name of his 
designated fiber, to label the garment with any additional information will 
not give enlightenment but rather add to the confusion and exaggeration. 
It will do as we have already stated, enable the expedient, reckless merchant 
to promote at the expense of consumer confusion. 

On the other hand, the traditional retailer will be left with the problem of 
untangling the mess created by the expedient and will be spending most of 
his time explaining away the exaggerated claim of the bargain-counter pro- 
motion. 

The retailer has pioneered to build for quality merchandise and consumer con- 
fidence. The traditional retail specialist sponsored many of the present day 
important label requirements and marking methods. It was the retailer who 
educated the public to the measured shirt-sleeve length and the proper marking: 
of same. He played an important part in establishing uniform sizing of sport 
shirts. He encouraged and gave his support to the adoption of standard launder- 
ability labeling. This same retailer would stand behind the proposed labeling 
act if he for one moment thought it would further good merchandising. 

The proposed legislation in its present suggested form cannot serve the purpose 
intended. It is a law being fostered by one segment of the industry to the effect 
that because we have to do it the other textile people shall be compelled to do it. 
If there need be law to protect the consumer, then we respectfully submit stand- 
ards must be developed that would first provide the consumer with the ability to 
discern and compare the legend of the label. To provide for labeling without 
the basic knowledge of understanding the content will serve no useful purpose. 


PRESENTATION OF SEYMOUR A. MARROW, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Suirt, PAJAMA & SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS, AT THE FIBER IDENTIFICATION 
SYMPOSIUM, JUNE 24, 1957, AT THE Hore Astor, New York City 


As spokesman for the National Association of Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear 
Manufacturers, it is my purpose to explain the attitude of our industry and asso- 
ciation toward the pending legislation on fiber identification. 

You have already heard and will hear before these presentations are com- 
pleted, the opinions of many technical experts on various aspects of the proposed 
legislation. I do not appear as an expert. I merely have some thoughts to 
transmit. 

The overwhelming consideration as we see it, is predicated on the understand- 
ing that all change of whatever nature, creates new problems. The test for 
whether the change is worthwhile must be in terms of, is the change of sufficient 
value to compensate for the new problems it will create? Or specifically, is this 
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proposed change on the whole, of sufficient benefit to the consumer to warrant the 
cost of the projected labeling program? 

Let there be no misunderstanding about who will ultimately pay the added 
eost. Using this standard, we ask, will the labeling bill be so beneficial to con- 
sumers as to be worth the inconvenience and additional cost. In our opinion, 
the answer is negative 

We are opposed to the labeling bills as now being considered. Most of the 
briefs submitted in a review of the pending legislation call our attention to the 
fact that simple identification without accompanying education is meaningless, 
it is more than possible that this very legislation could result in the use of 
unknown, inferior materials, covered up under the guise of some technically 
correct label identification. 

A label may advise “20 percent nylon”—this may add to or detract from the 
fabric, depending on-many factors not mentioned. The consumer wants to know 
whether they have to be hand-dipped. They want to know if hot water can ~ 
be used with no damage for excessive shrinkage. They want to know if they 
can send a product to a commercial laundry or whether commercial dry cleaning 
is required. They want to know all about the wearability, comfort, and handling 
required. Fiber identification without an accompanying textile course would 
be meaningless. 

Our industry has worked continuously over the past years to help the con- 
sumer buy our product intellligently. We sponsored standard size identification. 
We sponsored standard washing instructions or dry-cleaning advice to the con- 
sumer by having garments identified as to type of handling required. 

I cite the above to stress the deep sympathy and awareness we as an asso- 
ciation and industry have for the consumers who buy and wear our products. 

To very briefly summarize our position, we feel that inasmuch as the pending 
bills fail to cover the vital elements that relate to performance factors they can 
merely serve to confuse the public rather than to help them. For this reason, 
we are strongly opposed to imposing a complex, cumbersome program that can 
only cost the consumer more money and at the same time offer them little or no 
help in understanding the product they buy. 


Do WE NEED A FIser IDENTIFICATION LAW FOR TEXTILES?—-PRESENTED BY ARTHUR 
M. Kiurrewp, EXEcUuTIvE Drrector, TEXTILE FABRICS ASSOCIATION, AT AN INDUS- 
TRY SYMPOSIUM SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIRT, PAJAMA 
AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS, ON JUNE 24, 1957, AT THE SHERATON-ASTOR 
HotTe.L, New YorxK City 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we have progressed a long way from 
the days when the principle of caveat emptor was controlling and consumers 
were thereby placed on notice that they were acting strictly at their own risk 
when purchasing any article. The movement away from this extreme position 
represents, in my opinion, progress in the right direction. The question is 
whether the proposed fiber identification law for textiles will really protect the 
consumer against misbranding and false advertising as the purposes of the 
proposed law state. 

To put the question in another way: The issue is whether the disclosure 
of the exact fiber content really goes to the heart of the problem and tells 
the consumer what she really wants to know about the product before she 
purchases it. A parallel question is whether the failure of the manufacturer 
to disclose this information constitutes a form of deceptive concealment which 
requires remedial action. I believe the answers to these questions should 
go a long way in having you decide whether such a law is necessary and 
squarely meets the problem the consumer has in making an intelligent choice 
of a textile product in the store. 

All of you are undoubtedly aware that the textile industry has been fiercely 
competitive for many years. If anything, this competition has been heightened 
in recent years. For this reason textile manufacturers are eager to give con- 
sumers all pertinent information in their possession to boost their own prod- 
ucts. This information is usually contained on hang tags that describe how 
the garment should be washed; how it should be ironed; whether it is color- 
fast or preshrunk; the type of dyes used, etc. Producers have found through 
experience that consumers want this type of information rather than the 
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technical knowledge as to the exact percentage of fiber content in the product. 
To our knowledge, there has been no widespread demand from consumers for 
disclosure of fiber content as such. 

In the past few years we have seen a host of new fibers developed and placed 
on the market under their own distinctive names. Each of these fibers has 
its own qualities and its performance, either individually or in combination with 
other fibers, is being methodically explored for various end uses by the industry. 
This is a time-consuming task and necessarily involves actual consumer ex- 
perience with any particular product. For that reason the industry is hesi- 
tant to make any extravagant claims for any combination of fibers until it is 
certain of the performance of that combination. 

If the industry is still in the process of learning how any particular combi- 
nation of fibers in a textile product will perform, how can one expect that the 
consumer can be any more intelligent in her purchases by being merely told 
‘ what the percentage of each fiber is in the product. The obvious answer is 
the consumer must rely on the reputable manufacturer to disclose to her 
truthfully how this product will perform. To tell her merely the percentage 
of each fiber contained in the product is largely meaningless and may even 
mislead her. 

One may very well then inquire why the proposed law only requires the dis- 
closure of the fiber content, without more. I believe the answer can be found 
in the reason why this particular law is being urged upon the Congress. As 
each new fiber has been developed, the manufacturers of these fibers necessarily 
have to spend a great deal of money to promote them. Naturally, this has 
eaused keen competition between the various fibers, both natural and synthetic. 
For the fiber manufacturers this bill, if enacted into law, would give them a 
tremendous amount of free publicity for their particular fibers at the expense of 
the fabric and apparel manufacturers. In fact, the manufacturer of the gar- 
ment or fabric would omit the fiber content at his own peril, with a possibility 
even of criminal action being taken against him. This is indeed a heavy price 
for the textile industry to pay to promote the names of the various textile 
fibers. 

Aside from that important aspect of the matter, the truth is the disclosure 
of the actual fiber content of a textile product may very well deceive the con- 
sumer instead of making her an intelligent purchaser. Two products composed 
of the same fibers in equal proportions will differ considerably in quality de- 
pending on the quality of the fibers themselves, the yarn count of the fabric, 
the method of weaving, the type of finish used, the quality of the dyes, and 
many other factors that may enter into it. Merely to disclose to the consumer 
the percentage of each fiber in the product is an example where the maxim 
“a little knowledge is a dangerous thing” aptly applies. The consumer, if she 
makes her voice heard in Washington, will indicate that this bill to compel the 
labeling of textile products to show their exact fiber content is useless and does 
not go to the heart of the matter. 

We are all familiar with the soap manufacturer who promoted his product 
by indicating that it is 9944409 percent pure. Strangely enough, none of the 
other soap manufacturers followed his lead nor do I recall any complaint on 
the part of consumers that they have not been told as to the exact ingredients 
or so-called purity of other brands of soap. 

It may also be noted in passing that the manufacturer of the soap with the 
9944490 purity has been left far behind in total sales by other brands of 
soap. In fact, other soap manufacturers have emphasized the qualities of 
their products in terms of whether they are beneficial for persons with dry 
skin, whether they can be used in hard water, etc. Surely, the consumer 
should be just as much interested in the soap she uses on her face as in the 
textile product that she wears. 

There has been some question as to whether the Federal Trade Commission 
has the power under the laws that it presently administers to require manufac- 
turers to disclose the fiber content of their products. In my opinion, the Com- 
mission has this power and the best evidence of it is the Commission’s own 
annual report for 1948 in which the Commission stated : 

“Informative labeling enters extensively into the work of the Commission 
under trade-practice conference rules. Fiber identification, or what is generally 
referred to as Truth in Fabrics, forms a large part of informative labeling 
work * * *, 

“The object of informative labeling is twofold: (1) To aid intelligent pur- 
chasing and to prevent deception by informing consumers what they are to 
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receive for their money, thus enabling them to be in a better position to judge 
quality and to buy according to their needs or preferences; and (2) to protect 
business from the unfair commercial practices attendant upon the sale of com- 
peting articles under conditions of misleading representations or deceptive con- 
cealment of the facts.” 

Aside from the fiber manufacturers who are pressing for this law, one of the 
large retail associations has also sponsored a fiber identification law. This 
group claims the retailer needs this information in order to advise the consumer 
as to the merits of any particular textile product and in order to purchase textile 
products intelligently. We have no quarrel with these objectives; we do not 
agree that this information, in and of itself, will accomplish these objectives. 

We find it strange that these same retailers shy away from any requirement 
that they disclose in their advertisements the exact fiber content for textile 
products or whether the product was made of new or reused fibers or from what 
particular foreign country a textile product may have been imported. If the 
consumer is entitled to know the fiber content of the product, she is equally 
entitled to have this other information as well. 

It is our position that any textile manufacturer should be compelled to tell 
the truth about his product, if he discloses anything at all. In other words, the 
manufacturer who chooses not to disclose anything should not be treated as a 
criminal for electing to be silent. Such a manufacturer will soon learn through 
hard experience that consumers expect certain information and the most effec- 
tive way of showing their displeasure is in refusing to buy his product. We 
resent the implication it is necessary to single out the textile industry for puni- 
tive action for failure to disclose fiber content. If such disclosure is necessary 
to protect the consumer in the case of textiles, it would seem to be equally 
necessary in the case of products made of wood, metal, plastic, or any other 
syuthetic material. Such an all-embracing law would have little or no chance 
of being passed by the Congress. 

The textile industry has no desire to hide the nature of the products it manu- 
factures. Quite the contrary, it has every reason to play up the merits of its 
products by disclosing to the consumer their true qualities. It is our firm belief 
that consumer groups in their own interests should not endorse this proposed 
legislation for the simple reason that it will solve nothing if enacted into law 
and will, in fact, create more problems for the manufacturer as well as the 
consumer than it will solve. 


ADDRESS BEFORE FIBER IDENTIFICATION SYMPOSIUM, JUNE 24, 1957, sy ARTHUR R. 


WACHTER, MANAGER, CONVERTING RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN VISCOSE 
Corp. 


On June 29, a year ago, Mr. Francis Simmons, manager of American Viscose 
Corp.’s Washington office, addressed the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s convention in that city, and he used as his topic the question which 
prompts our being here today—What does the consumer want in textile label- 
ing?’ Mr. Simmons delivered to this audience the fact that American Viscose 
Corp. feels strongly that consumers prefer performance labeling to fiber content 
identification. This feeling is backed by many years of experience in the opera- 
tion of quality control labeling programs. 

As long ago as 1930, the American Viscose Corp. came to realize that they 
should regard the finished fabric as well as the greige goods and the yarn, and 
in that year began the well-remembered crown-tested plan. This plan was con- 
tinued until 1947. The fundamental purpose of this plan was to provide added 
incentive for the production of serviceable fabrics made from our yarns. It 
served every branch of the textile trade whose merchandise was sold on a basis 
of practical serviceability, and its labeling facilities served the consumer as 
well, because it told her that the fabric in the article she bought was scientifi- 
cally performance tested. The article was factually and informatively labeled 
and gave her instructions for handling and refreshing. This, we strongly feel, 
is the kind of labeling the consumer wants. 

From 1952 until 1955 we operated the Avcoset program. This, too, was a 
quality control labeling program, and it told the consumer the article of wear- 
ing apparel she was contemplating could be purchased with assurance because 
the fabric it was made from had been performance tested to assure her its color 
would not run or fade, no matter how she washed it. It told her, too, that the 
article would not shrink out of fit, no matter how, or how many times she 
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washed it. I have to repeat, experience has taught us that this is the kind of 
labeling the consumer wants and understands. It’s the kind of labeling that 
serves the consumer—it’s helpful—it’s factual—it’s informative. 

We have learned that the purchaser of fabrics or merchandise made from 
fabrics—whether converter, manufacturer, retailer, or consumer—is becoming 
progressively less indifferent to hidden quality deficiencies in what he buys. 
Color, for instance, is a primary stimultant in the sale of a fabric, however, if 
that color is fugitive or changes appreciably under normal circumstances, an 
honest sale has not been made and a customer, somewhere along the line, has 
been dissatisfied. 

A pair of slacks that shrinks out of fit, a shirt that parts at the seams, or a 
blouse that fades because of atmospheric gases, is no more desirable than a 
“washable” dress that fades after its first or even after its tenth laundering. 
All these various fabric failures have prompted us to broaden and expand our 
quality testing and labeling program to include all three of the major main- 
tenance categories, There are: Washable; machine washable at warm setting; 
and dry cleanable. 

This newly expanded program for apparel fabrics was introduced in 1955 with 
a vigorous advertising program, weighted with the time-proven axiom, “It pays 
to please the customer.” In this precedent-setting campaign to arouse atten- 
tion of the public to fabric performance standards, waves of interest spread 
to every community across the country. The attention it attracted is dra- 
matically shown in the widespread response received from both consumers and 
retailers. Its effect on the sale of merchandise carrying the tag demonstrates 
that the consumer is using it in her purchasing. 

In order for a fabric to qualify for an Avisco integrity tag, regardless of its 
maintenance classification, it must pass rigid laboratory tests and these tests 
are according to American Standards Association’s minimum requirements for 
rayon and acetate fabrics. 

These standards are known and referred to as ASA 122, and they, and the 
test methods to be applied in measuring conformity to the standards, have been 
developed by the cooperation of scientists and technicians from the textile 
industry—including yarn manufacturers, weavers, knitters, finishers, processors, 
and converters. The tests cover the performance factors which are deemed 
applicable to the respective items according to end use and may include break- 
ing strength; resistance to yarn slippage; shrinkage in laundering or cleaning; 
ecolorfastness to atmospheric fading, cleaning, dry and wet; laundering, either 
completely or at warm setting; perspiration; pressing, dry and wet; sunlight. 
If an item possesses a special finish designated as having some such char- 
acteristics as crease resistance or water repellency, it receives the test for this 
characteristic, as well as a test for the permanence of finish. 

The test methods and the specific value of performance specified for the 
various end uses to which the fabrics may be applied are based upon the fact 
that, if a fabric passes the series of laboratory tests prescribed, experience 
shows that consumers rarely, if ever, will find fault with the fabric in the 
appropriate end-use item. 

It is evident, is it not, that an Avisco integrity tag tells the consumer what 
she wants most to know, how will the fabric wear, clean and refresh? 

Therefore, we at American Viscose feel strongly that most consumers will 
prefer performance labeling to fiber content identification as proposed by the 
bills now pending in the Congress. 


Mr. BacuennemeEr. Now, I would like to make a few brief con- 
cluding statements. Before this, however, I would like to answer 
a few off the record remarks Congressman Smith made before when 
Mr. Klurfeld testified before which I feel should be answered. 

Senator Porrer. If that was off the record, there is no need of 
doing that. We haven’t been influenced by their colloquy. 

Mr. Bacnennetmer. The Senator from Florida may have been 
influenced by it. 

The 29 trade organizations I represent want officially on record to 
challenge the statement the National Cotton Council has made that the 
American Cotton Institute is for H. R. 469. To the best of my knowl- 
edge this is not the case. Asa matter of fact, I can state that ACMI 
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has not take a position for reasons of its own. But as mentioned pre- 
viously, the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants, to which all 
major mills belong, has taken a position in opposition, and so has 
the textile section of the New York Board of Trade, which again 
represents the great majority of the American mills. 

I would like personally to see the names of any mills which do favor 
H. R. 469. To the best of my knowledge not a single mill, in writing 
or testimony, has come out in favor of H. R. 469. In all the 2 years 
we have groped with this bill, we have seen no evidence whatsoever of 
consumer demand for a bill like H. R. 469. I have heard various 
applicants say that the consumers want fiber content labeling. The 
bill states it is for the protection of the consumer. I personally cannot 
see how we can justify a bill to protect the consumer if the consumer 
has not asked for any protection. No consumer group has testified, 
no individual consumer has testified they need the bill. No evidence 
whatsoever has entered the record showing that consumers do want 
this bill. Iam sure that if consumers would want fiber content label- 
ing, the gentlemen of the committee would have heard from their 
constituents. 

Based on the facts we have, we feel that there has been no consumer 
pressure or advocacy for a mandatory fiber content labeling bill. 

Another thing, if the cotton council is very concerned to protect 
the consumer, the main problem has been neglected because if we talk 
about cotton we can talk about three-quarter inch staple cotton or fine 
Egyptian cotton. The cotton council is not making any effort to 
distinguish between the different types of cotton. Nothing can make 
a greater difference in the appearance and performance of cotton than 
the grade and staple of the cotton used. 

If the Cotton Council wants to protect the consumer, one of the 
first things is to show the consumer the type of cotton in there. Cotton 
alone covers the waterfront. It doesn’t say anything. So if they 
say they will protect the consumer, let’s really do it. 

As far as I can see from the witnesses who have already testified, 
and having read part of the record, I dont’ know of any organization 
outside of the Cotton Council which has testified 100 percent in sup- 
port of H. R. 469. The only organizations outside of the Cotton 
Council that have testified in its favor are organizations which have 
testified they would support it, provided they are exempt. 

Senator Porrer. I think there are others. ' 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. Generally, the great majority who have testi- 
fied for it have testified with the proviso that they are exempt, or 
that the burden of labeling, of performance to the act, should be rele- 
gated to someone else, not to them. But no one was directly con- 
cerned with performance under the act, has come out for the act. I 
would like to make that point very, very strongly, because the people 
who have to live with the act, I think, are the people who have the 
strongest feeling about it. 

One thing this act will do, it will retard progress, because as new 
fibers are developed which will not be known to the consumer, their 
establishment and acceptance by the consumer will be much slower, 
and fiber companies are more prone to develop fibers that a consumer 
will know nothing about, who much more likely will stick with names 
they have known. 
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I predict if this bill were to pass, we will retard progress in the 
textile industry because we will retard the development of new fibers. 

Senator Porrer. I don’t want to— 

Mr. Bacnennermer. I am concluding, Mr. Chairman. 

We believe, as much as anyone, that the American people should 
be protected. What we don’t believe is that this protection is prop- 
erly afforded if small single pressure groups are trying to put through 
laws which are against the interests of the people most concerned, 
without rendering any service whatsoever. 

On the other hand, we are willing to cooperate. If there is a feeling 
we should have a fiber-labeling bill, we have drawn up a compromise 
bill which is a truth-in-labeling bill, a bill which says you don’t, 
have to say anything, but if you say something, say everything, say 
the truth. Itisa voluntary-labeling bill. 

We believe that if the people want a bill, and if Congress is seriously 
interested in serving all parties concerned, this might be a serious 
effort to reach a compromise. 

Senator Porrer. Your proposed bill will be received by the com- 
mittee for consideration. 

Mr. Bacuenuermer. I am introducing this truth and label bill in 
the record. It is to protect the consumers and others against mis- 
branding and false advertising of textile products and for other 
purposes. 

(The suggested bill is as follows :) 


A BILL To protect consumers and others against misbranding and false advertising of 
textile fiber products, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTion 1. That this Act may be cited as the “Textile Fiber Products Mis- 
branding Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, or any other form of business enterprise. 

(b) The term “fiber or textile fiber’ means the fundamental unit, regardless 
of origin, capable of being spun, woven, knitted, braided, felted or webbed or 
otherwise fabricated into textile yarns or fabrics. 

(c) The term “natural fiber” means any fiber that exists as such in the 
natural state. 

(ad) The term “manufactured fiber’ means any fiber derived by a process of 
manufacture from any substance, fibrous or nonfibrous, regardless of origin. 

(e) The term “yarn” means a continuous strand of textile fiber or filament in 
a form suitable for spinning, weaving, knitting, braiding, felting or webbing or 
otherwise fabricating into a textile fabric. 

(f) The term “fabric” means a planar structure produced by interlacing 
yarns, fibers or filaments. 

(g) The term “textile fiber product” means any yarn or fabric, whether in the 
finished or unfinished state, used or intended for use in articles of wearing ap- 
parel, costumes and accessories, upholsteries, draperies, floor coverings, furni- 
ture, furnishings, beddings, and other domestics, which yarn or fabric or any 
portion thereof contains or in any way is represented as containing any natural 
or manufactured fiber or combination thereof; and any such articles herein 
above mentioned made in whole or in part of yarn or fabrics which contains or 
in any way is represented as containing any natural or manufactured fiber or 
combination thereof. 

(h) The term “Commission” means the Federal Trade Commission. 
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(i) The term “Federal Trade Commission Act” means the Act of Congress 
entitled “An Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes”, approved September 26, 1914, as amended, 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act approved March 21, 1938. 

(j) The term “commerce” means commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or in any Territory of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia, or between any such Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

(k) The term “Territory” includes the insular possessions of the United 
States and also any Territory of the United States. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVERTISING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


Sec. 3. (a) The manufacture for sale, sale, advertising or offering for sale, 
in commerce, or the importation into the United States, or the introduction, de- 
livery for introduction, transportation or causing to be transported in commerce, 
or for the purpose of sale or delivery after the sale, shipment or receipt in com- 
merce, of any textile fiber product which under the provisions of section 4 of 
this Act is misbranded or is falsely or deceptively advertised, shall be unlawful 
and shall be an unfair method of competition and an unfair and deceptive act or 
practice in commerce under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(b) This section shall not apply— 

(1) to any common carrier or contract carrier in respect to a textile 
fiber product shipped or delivered for shipment in commerce in the ordi- 
nary course of its business ; or 

(2) to any converter, processor or finisher in performing a contract or 
commission service for the account of a person subject to the provisions of 
this Act: Provided, That said converter, processor or finisher does not cause 
any textile fiber product to become subject to this Act contrary to the 
terms of the contract or commission service ; or 

(3) to any person manufacturing, delivering for shipment, shipping, sell- 
ing or offering for sale, a textile fiber product, for exportation from the 
United States to any foreign country, where such textile fiber product is 
branded in accordance with the specification of the purchaser and also in 
accordance with the laws of such country. 


DISCLOSURE OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 4. (a) A textile fiber product shall be misbranded— 
(1) if it is falsely or deceptively stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise 
identified as to: 

(A) the constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber 
product, through the use of generic terms of natural or manufactured 
fiber in the order of predominance by weight ; 

(B) the percentage of all fibers present, provided that deviation of 
the fiber content of the textile fiber product from percentages stated 
on the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification, shall not be 
misbranding under this section if the person charged with misbranding 
proves such deviation resulted from unavoidable variations in manu- 
facture and despite the exercise of due care to make accurate the 
statements on such stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification ; 
or 

(C) the standard of quality of any goods; or 

(D) the fitness for purpose, strength, performance, or behavior of 
any goods; or 

(E) the place or country in which any goods were made or produced ; 
or 

(F) the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods; or 

(G) any goods being the subject of an existing patent, privilege, or 
copyright. The use of any figure, word, or trademark which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the trade, is commonly taken to be an indication 
of any of the above matters, shall be deemed to be a trade description 
within the meaning of this act. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act, a textile fiber product shall be considered 
to be falsely or deceptively advertised if such advertisement, representation, 
public announcement offering for sale of such textile fiber product contains any 
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false, fraudulent, misleading or deceptive words, statement, representation, 
symbol, design, device, or trade description as to any of the matters stipulated 
in the foregoing subsections 1 (A) through (G). 

(c) This section shall not be construed as requiring designation of the fiber 
content of any linings, interlinings, passings, stiffenings, trimmings, or inter- 
facings except those concerning which express representations of fiber content 
are customarily made, nor as requiring designation of fiber content are cus- 
tomarily made, nor as requiring designation of fiber content of products which 
have an insignificant or inconsequential textile content: Provided, That if any 
such linings, interlinings, paddings, stiffenings, trimmings, or interfacings in 
any manner are represented as containing any natural or manufactured fiber, 
this section shall be applicable thereto and the information required shall be 
separately set forth and segregated as required by this section. The Commis- 
sion, after giving due notice and opportunity to be heard to interested persons, 
may determine and publicly announce those products which have an insignificant 
or inconsequential textile content. 


AFFIXING OF STAMP, TAG, LABEL, OR OTHER IDENTIFICATION 


Sec. 5. Any person who shall cause or participate in the removal or mutilation 
of any stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification affixed to a textile 
fiber product with intent to violate the provisions of this Act, is guilty of an 
unfair method of competition, and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in 
commerce within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Sec. 6. Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, this Act shall be en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission under rules, regulations, and procedure 
provided for in the Federal Trade Commission Act. The Commission is author- 
ized and directed to prevent any person from violating the provisions of this Act 
in the same manner, by the same means, and with the same jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties as though all applicable terms and provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act were incorporated into and made a part of this Act; and any 
such person violating the provisions of this Act shall be subject to the penalties 
and entitled to the privileges and immunities provided in said Federal Trade 
Commission Act, in the same manner, by the same means, and with the same 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties as though the applicable terms and provisions of 
the said Federal Trade Commission Act were incorporated into and made a part 
of this Act. 

The Commission is authorized and directed to make rules and regulations for 
the manner and form of disclosing information referred to in this Act, and for 
segregation of such information for different portions of a textile fizer product 
as may be necessary to avoid deception or confusion, and to make such further 
rules and regulations under and in pursuance of the terms of this Act as may 
be necessary tod proper for administration and enforcement. 

The Commission is also authorized to cause inspections, analysis, tests, and 
examinations to be made of any product subject to this Act; and to cooperate 
therein with any department or agency of the Government, with any State, Ter- 
ritory or possession, or with the District of Columbia, or with any department 
agency or political subdivision thereof ; or with any person. 

The Commission is authorized after public hearings to specify the generic 
name and/or non-deceptive trademarks by which each manufactured fiber in a 
textile fiber product shall be designated pursuant to this Act in any stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 7. Whenever the Commission has reason to believe— 

(a) that any person is violating or is about to violate, sections 3, 5, 8, or 9 (b) 
of this Act ; and 

(b) that it would be to the public interest to enjoin such violation until 
complaint is issued by the Commission under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and such complaint is dismissed by the Commission or set aside by the 
court on review or until order to cease and desist made thereon by the Commission 
has become final within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Commission may bring suit in the district court of the United States or in the 
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United States court of any Territory, for the district or Territory in which such 
person resides or transacts business, to enjoin such violation and upon proper 
showing a temporary injunction or restraining order shall be granted without 
bond. 

EXCLUSION OF IMPORTED MISBRANDED TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Sec. 8. All textile fiber products imported into the United States, shall be 
stamped, tagged, labeled, or otherwise identified in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, and all invoices of such products required under the Act of 
June 17, 1930 (c. 497, title IV, 46 Stat. 719), shaJl set forth, in addition to the 
matter therein specified, the information with respect to said products required 
under the provisions of this Act, which information shall be in the invoices prior 
to their certification under said Act of June 17, 1930. 

The falsification of, or failure to set forth the required information in the 
aforementioned invoices, or the falsification or perjury of the consignee’s declara- 
tion provided for in said Act of June 17, 1930, insofar as it relates to such 
information shall be an unfair method of competition, and an unfair and 
deceptive act or practice, in commerce under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; and any person who falsifies, or perjures the consignee’s declaration 
insofar as it relates to such information, may thenceforth be prohibited by the 
Commission from importing, or participating in the importation of, any textile 
fiber product into the United States except upon filing bond with the Secretary 
of the Treasury in a sum double the value of said products and any duty 
thereon, conditioned upon compliance with the provisions of this Act. 

A verified statement from the manufacturer or producer of such products 
showing their fiber content as required under the provisions of this Act may be 
required under regulation prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


GUARANTY 


Sec. 9. (a) No person shall be guilty under section 3 if he established a 
guaranty received in good faith, signed by and containing the name and address 
of the person residing in the United States by whom the textile fiber product 
guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was received, that said product 
is not misbranded under the provisions of this Act. 

Said guaranty shall be either (1) a separate guaranty specifically designating 
the textile fiber product guaranteed, in which case it may be on the invoice or 
other paper relating to said product; or (2) a continuing guaranty given by 
seller to the buyer applicable to all textile fiber products sold to or to be sold 
to buyer by seller in a form as the Commission, by rules and regulations may 
prescribe; or (3) a continuing guaranty filed with the Commission applicable 
to all textile fiber products handled by a guarantor in such form as the Com- 
mission by rules and regulations may prescribe. 

(b) Any person who furnished a false guaranty, except a person relying on a 
guaranty to the same effect received in good faith signed by and containing the 
hame and address of the person residing in the United States by whom the 
product guaranteed was manufactured or from whom it was received, with 
reason to believe the product falsely guaranteed may be introduced, sold, trans- 
ported, or distributed in commerce, is guilty of an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, in commerce within the meaning 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


CRIMINAL PENALTY 


Sec. 10. Any person who willfully violates section 3, 5, 8, or 9 (b) of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more than one year, or both, in the discretion of 
the court: Provided, That nothing herein shall limit any other provision of 
this Act. 

Whenever the Commission has reason to believe any person is guilty of a 
misdemeanor under this section, it shall certify all pertinent facts to the 
Attorney General, whose duty it shall be to cause appropriate proceedings to 
be brought for the enforcement of the provisions of this section against such 
person. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Seo. 11. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person, 
as that term is herein defined is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the 
application of such provision to any person shall not be affected thereby. 
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REPEAL OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 12. The provisions of any Act of the United States, insofar as they relate 
to the identification or advertising of fiber content in textile fiber products, be 
and hereby are repealed: Provided, however, Provisions of this Act shall not 
be held to be in substitution of limitation of an act entitled, “An Act to protect 
consumers and others against misbranding, false advertising and false invoicing 
of fur products and furs” (ch. 298, 65 Stat. 175). 





EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 14. This Act shali take effect nine months after promulgation by the 

] £ y 
Commission of rules and regulations under this Act, and such rules and regula- 
tions shall be promulgated within nine months of the passage of this Act. 


Mr. Bacuenuermenr. In conclusion I would like to say that the tex- 
tile apparel and converting industry is unalterably opposed to H. R. 
469 in its present state. 

Senator Porrer. I got that impression. 

Mr. Bacuennermer. I am sorry I took so long. 

Senator Porrer. It has been ‘a difficult time for you because of 
the many interruptions. Everybody has been patient. We do want 
to conclude the hearings today if we possibly can. I know many of 
you would like to get back to your businesses. 

Mr. Lovell, do you have a statement to make / 

Mr. Lovett. Senator Potter, first of all I promised the director and 
counsel of the National Outerwear and Sportswear Association, Inter- 
national Association of Garment Manufacturers, and the Trouser 
Institute of America, that I would file his brief for him. I had so 
advised Mr. Baynton. I have the original here for you, Mr. Baynton, 
and a copy for the record. 

Senator Porrer. That will be received as a part of the record. 
(The document referred to follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN OPPOSITION TO H. R. 469 SupmMiITTED BY NATIONAL OUTERWEAR 
AND SPORTSWEAR ASSOCIATION, INC., INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, AND TROUSER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


This memorandum is being submitted in behalf of the National Outerwear 
and Sportswear Association, Inc., the International Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, and the Trouser Institute of America. 

H. R. 469, by its very terms seeks to protect the consumer in purchasing end 
use products made from textile fibers and the like. Insofar as woolen prod- 
ucts are concerned, the consumer is, of course, protected by the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, and insofar as synthetic fiber fabrics are concerned, the Federal 
Trade Commission has issued regulations which are now in effect. 

H. R. 469 has as its purpose therefore, the labeling of cotton textile products 
and seeks to include the labeling of synthetic fiber fabrics, which are already 
regulated by the Federal Trade Commission rules. Therefore, the crux of this 
bill is really to label cotton textile products. Nowhere in the reading of this 
bill do we find that the consumer will get any protection further than the pro- 
tection already granted by legislation and Federal Trade Commission regula- 
tions, and it seems that further labeling of fabrics by the textile fiber content 
would not protect the consumer in any way, but rather, would add to the con- 
fusion which the consumer is already experiencing insofar as present legisla- 
tion and regulations now in effect are concerned. 

Section 4 (b) (1) of H. R. 469 provides that the product be labeled by its 
generic name in the order of predominance by weight; generic names are in 
many instances the property of the producer of the fiber, who have a prop- 
erty right in same and such generic name could not be used by any other fiber 
producer other than the owner of that generic name or his licensees. If the 
product is to bear the technical name, certainly very few consumers would 
know what it is about, since such a name is generally a chemical appellation 
of synthetic fibers. 
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Nowhere in the bill does it set forth that a cotton textile has to be listed 
as a long staple or any other type of cotton fibers which are used in a tex- 
tile product, and frankly, if the garment is of cotton, we see no need whatso- 
ever for labeling it as such. 

The garment industry in the past years has suffered greatly. It has always 
been a low-margin profit industry, and at the present time is in one of its 
lowest states from a standpoint of volume, price, and sales. To add to the 
costs of the production of garments made of textiles at this time would wreak 
a severe hardship upon the industry and the ultimate result of passage of 
H. R. 469 would be the saddling of probably tens of millions of dollars of added 
cost to an industry which is already greatly harassed, and with no opportun- 
ity to add this extra cost to the sales price of the product. 

If legislation would be designed to give the consumers the proper informa- 
tion and this low-profit industry could add the cost to their sales price, there 
would not be as much objection to this legislation as there is in the apparel 
industry today. However, in the legislation presently proposed by bill H. R. 
469, I can see no reason for added costs for the purpose of labeling textile 
products which gives the consumer no helpful information, and in fact, no 
protection whatsoever 

The only way in which the consumer could be properly advised in regard toa 
garment which he purchases would be “performance labeling” which could tell 
the consumer how the product is to be washed, dry cleaned, or whether it would 
come under the wash-and-wear category, giving the consumer instructions as to 
how the garment should be handled or giving the dry cleaner the same informa- 
tion. Merely giving percentages of fibers means nothing whatsoever to the 
consumer, nor does it give him the protection which H. R. 469 evidently seems 
to try to accomplish, but certainly does not. 

Some years ago, a bill to label cotton products was introduced into the Senate 
and hearings were held on same. The writer had occasion to testify at these 
hearings, along with other witnesses, and I know that we convinced the Senate 
subcommittee of the futility of labeling cotton products at that time and the 
bill was never reported out of committee. In view of the fact that bill H. R. 469 
does not provide for giving the consumer the proper information nor protection, 
we feel it should also be discouraged by your committee. 


STATEMENT OF M. J. LOVELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SHIRTS, PAJAMAS, AND SPORTSWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Lovett. As for myself, I pass. Put it that way. 

Senator Porrer. I think most of the arguments have been made. 
Unless you have some new arguments to make. 

Mr. Lovett. No; I have no new arguments. We are wholly in 
concurrence with the statement that was made by Mr. Bachenheimer. 
I think it was very well done. There is a lot of meat in there for 
thought and consideration. 

Not only for the objective of the bill, namely, to help the cotton 
farmer, but also and just as important, in the interests of the con- 
sumer. 

I would like to make just one point as it affects our industry, and 
that is the men’s and boys’ shirt, pajama, and sportswear industry. 
We also have shorts and so forth in our jurisdiction. e 

I would like to make one little point for the committee, and that is 
to give you an indication of our annual volume of production, and 
then to consider how it might relate to the overall problem. 

The production of men’s shirts annually is 22 million dozen; boys’ 
shirts, 7 million dozen; men’s pajamas, 2 million dozen; boys’ pa- 
jamas, 750,000 dozen; men’s shorts, 10 million dozen; boys’ shorts, 
500,000 dozen. 

The production of our industry in these items only, therefore, is 
42,250,000 dozen. . . 
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Let’s translate that into terms of layman’s comprehension, namely, 
into units. You multiply that dozen by 12, obviously, and you find 
that we manufacture over a half billion garments per year, not count- 
ing collateral items of sportswear, and so forth. 

Just consider what that means to our industry alone when it comes 
to compliance with the requirements of the proposed act. There are 
so many different types of textiles involved, as you have been so ade- 

uately informed. The record-keeping requirement, keeping after 
this over one-half billion garments, the staff, and the cost, and so 
forth. I would like to emphasize the point of numbers and then 
consider that that is just our industry. Multiply that all around by 
the great varieties of women’s wear, children’s wear, and in the domes- 
tics, the curtains, drapes, towels, pillowcases, and we are going to 
create a behemoth here which—and I talked this over with Congress- 
man Smith before—which will collapse of its own weight. This will 
become so topheavy that we will > laboring here—as they say— 
“The mountain labored and brough forth a mouse.” 

I hate to put it in that guise here before an august committee like 
this, but from the viewpoint of our experience in the trade—and mine 
goes back now 30 years, and I know what happens with these manda- 
tory labeling requirements, and I hate to put it this way—because 
of the practical elements involved, they become more honored in the 
breach than in the observance simply because you cannot keep up with 
them; and that is mainly because they have no particular significance. 

In this case, with respect to the fibers, it is not what the fiber is, 
it is what it does. That is the thing that is valuable and important, 
and we can’t impress that on this committee too strongly. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Porrer. We thank you for your testimony, Mr. Lovell. 

Mr. Conover ? 

We are sorry for the delay in getting you to the stand this late in 
the afternoon. There is little we can do about it. You have been 
very patient. 

You have a prepared statement here. It is short. You can do as 
you please, either read the statement or if you care to have the state- 
ment made a part of the record and highlight it, that is up to you. 









STATEMENT OF JOHN C. CONOVER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
CORSET & BRASSIERE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. Conover. I would like the privilege of reading it because I 
do think this approaches the problem a little bit differently perhaps 
than some of the other statements do. 

Senator Porrer. You may do so. 

Mr. Conover. My name is John C. Conover. I am executive direc- 
tor of the Corset & Brassiere Association of America, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

I am testifying for the membership of this association, and am like- 
wise authorized to speak for the only other trade association in the 
foundation-garment industry, the Associated Corset & Brassiere 
Manufacturers, Inc., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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This is, then a joint statement, representing the interests of more 
than 150 corset, brassiere, and allied products manufacturers, whose 
combined volume approximates 80 percent of the industry total. 

Testimony has been presented by the Joint Committee on Label- 
ing of Textiles and Apparel, which represents 29 trade associations, 
by its chairman, Ralph J. Bachenheimer. Both of the above-men- 
tioned trade associations are members of the joint committee. 

I will not concern myself with the general objections to H. R. 469 
covered by the joint committee statement. I would like, however, 
to set forth the reasons for those objections as they relate to the corset 
and brassiere industry. 

The present labeling practices of the industry and the matter of 
fiber content identification are prescribed by the trade practice rules 
for the corest, brassiere, and allied products industry promulgated 
by the Federal Trade Commission on December 1, 1955. : 

Senator Porrer. They have regulations which require certain 
standards for corsets and brassieres ? 

Mr. Conover. Not standard, sir, but do have labeling requirements. 

Senator Porrrr. Do those labeling requirements include fiber con- 
tent ? 

Mr. Conover. Yes, sir. 

The rule which governs the identification and disclosure of fiber or 
material content is based on the rules promulgated by the Commis- 
sion for the rayon and acetate textile industry, silk industry, and linen 
industry, with certain modifications. This rule was promulgated by 
the Federal Trade Commission in accordance with the traditional 
approach to labeling legislation. It is the result of considerable 


careful and thoughtful study by the Commission to insure the public 
against misrepresentation, and to provide the public with fiber and 
material content identification necessary to the proper selection, wear, 
and care of foundations. 


Under existing rem this garment which I hold in my hand 
| 


carries a sewn-in label which identifies the fiber or material content 
as rayon, cotton, nylon, and acetate, in order to prominence by weight 
as required. This identification covers the entire rigid fabric section, 
and the balance consisting of elastic material. In the case of the 
elastic material, the nonrubber thread fiber and the fiber covering of 
the rubber core are fully disclosed. Clearly, no one buying this gardle 
could be deceived as to the fiber or material content. 

H. R. 469 proposes that this product be labeled as follows: Rayon, 
47 percent; cotton, 26 percent; nylon, 18 percent; and acetate, 9 per- 
cent. This is the actual breakdown of the fiber content of this gar- 
ment. 

The requirement of this bill that the percentages of the component 
fibers be identified provides no protection to the consumer against 
the possibility of misbranding that does not exist under current 
regulations. 

Now, let’s look briefly at the effect of these proposed labeling 
requirements upon a typical brassiere. This garment I hold in my 
hand is correctly labeled under existing regulations as “Acetate and 
Dacron satin elastic, and nylon sheer.” This is a complete and in- 
formative disclosure of fiber content, to the consumer’s benefit. 
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Under H. R. 469, the label would simply read—and here I have to 
make a correction to the copies which you have before you, due to the 
laboratory’s method of computation of the content which proved in- 
correct—“Accetate 83 percent, nylon 12 percent, Dacron 5 percent.” 
Certainly, this is not as informative, and provides no further protec- 
tion to the consumer against misbranding. 

A statement was made earlier here today that the additional cost 
of this labeling to the manufacturer would be infinitesimal. I believe 
that I can prove otherwise. 

To graphically illustrate the unwarranted burden which this bill 
would place upon the garment manufacturer, let’s consider this bras- 
siere further. This is a size 36-D. The same style is made in sizes 
32 through 40, with cup sizes ranging from A to D, for a total range 
of 20 sizes. 

Senator Porrer. Are all those dimensions put on that brassiere, 
which you just read ? 

Mr. Conover. This is a 26—D, and it is so labeled. 

Senator Porrer. That is all they need for size ? 

Mr. Conover. For size. 

In the range of 20 sizes there would be several variations in the 
ratio of fiber content percentages, requiring different labels according 
to the size of the particular garment. Yet, all of the garments are 
acetate and Dacron elastic, and nylon sheer, as currently identified. 

In an industry which produced nearly 250 million garments in 1957, 
labeled as to fiber content intended to insure that the consumer was 
Pr perly informed regarding their wearing and laundering qualities, 

. R. 469 is regarded as void of any contribution. Moreover, it 

laces an undue burden upon the manufacturer. The cost of printing 
and attaching special identification tags, or of increasing the size of 
present sewn-in labels, of establishing laboratory facilities to accu- 
rately weigh the components of every style—and individual manufac- 
turers market as many as 3,000 styles of all types of garments—and 
the cost of the additional recordkeeping required would be pure waste. 
Thus, the manufacturer suffers, and the consumer has gained nothing. 
For these reasons we are unalterably opposed to H. R. 469. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Conover, when did the Federal Trade Com- 
mission put into effect this labeling regulation concerning your 
industry 

Mr. Conover. The rules were promulgated on December 1, 1955, 
and effective 30 days thereafter, January 1, 1956. 

Senator Porrer. What caused them to do that? 

Mr. Conover. They were, sir, a rule, 1 of 20 in a typical set of 
trade-practice rules, which we, the corset and brassiere industry, vol- 
untarily requested to eliminate certain ills and abuses in the industry, 
which, however, frankly did not relate themselves at all to labeling. 

I might say that up to that time we had been labeling according to 
the basic acetate and rayon, silk and linen rules. There were certain 
elements of those rules which made it extremely difficult and were 
unwarranted as far as the end result and the consumer were con- 
cerned, and that is why I pointed out there were certain modifications 
in our rules. 
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I might also add one very quick point, too, and that is that in our 
industry, if a garment is made of cotton, all cotton, it is so labeled— 
cotton. If it is made of nylon, it is so labeled—nylon. If it is made 
of cotton and nylon, it is labeled cotton and nylon. Yet we are not 
required to so label under our trade-practice rules. 

Senator Porrer. Is Mr. Warren a member of your group ? 

Mr. Conover. Yes, sir; he is general counsel and president of my 
association. 

Senator Porrer. I had the experience of coming back from Europe 
on the same boat with him, and I met him at that time. 

Mr. Conover. That would be Mr, L. T. Warren, lam sure. <A very 
fine man. That concludes my statement, unless you have some ques- 
tioning. 

Senator Porrmer. Thank you, Mr. Conover. 

Mr. Conover. Thank you. 

Senator Porrrer. Mr. Deneau / 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD DENEAU, ACCOMPANIED BY ELY KUSHEL, 
ON BEHALF OF THE TEXTILE DISTRIBUTORS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Deneav. Mr. Chairman, this may look imposing, but it isn’t. 
It really will not take a long time. 

Senator Porrrr. Will you identify your associate ? 

Mr. Kusuen. May I have the privilege of sitting with him? I am 
Ely Kushel. 

Senator Porrer. You have a lengthy statement. We would be 
happy to make your statement in full a part of the record, and you 


can highlight it, if you so desire. 

Mr. Denzav. I put a great deal of time in this and a certain amount 
of research. I would like the privilege of reading it. I will be quick. 

Senator Porrer. Very well. 

Mr. Deneav. I am grateful for this opportunity to express the views 
of the institute which I represent on the bill now being considered 
by your committee. 

My name is Richard Deneau. I am appearing on behalf of the 
Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., whose offices are at 469 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. This is a trade association, which repre- 
sents firms engaged in the business of converting and distributing 
textile fabrics made primarily of manmade fibers. The members of 
our institute do an annual volume of business in excess of $800 million. 
Our products go into a myriad of end uses, covering every conceivable 
type of wearing apparel as well as many industrial end uses. 

My own position in this industry is that I am the president of 
Richelieu Fabrics, Inc. My firm has been in existence for 9 years 
and presently does an annual volume of approximately $1 million. I 
might be fairly classified as one of the smaller firms in our industry. 

t is the firm and honest conviction of our institute, after careful 
analysis of this proposed legislation, that H. R. 469 is contrary to the 
best interests of. the American consumer and will utterly fail to ac- 
complish its underlying objective. To the contrary, as I will more 
fully explain, we feel that this type of legislation can only result in 
confusion and deception of the public. We are therefore vehemently 
and unalterably opposed to the enactment of H. R. 469. 
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By way of preface, permit me to explain the function and position 
of our industry. We purchase unfinished greige goods from mills in 
accordance with our specifications. These specifications include fiber 
content, yarn size, weight, width, and construction (which means the 
number of yarns in the warp and the number of yarns in the filling to 
the square inch) all with the idea of the end use purpose of the spe- 
Cilio fabric. These purchases are made on a long-range basis well in 
advance of the time at which they will find themselves in the consumer 
product. Our industry assumes the risk and responsibility of antici- 
pating fashion, style trends, and end use acceptability. We can assure 
you, gentlemen, that these risks are real and substantial. 

At the outset, I must comment upon the objectives of this legislation 
as set forth in the report of the House committee which approved H. 
R. 469. Without any thought of bias because of my interest in the 
manmade fiber field, I was personally shocked at the expressed intent 
which, at page 2, reads in part: 

To help the American farmer whose fiber product must compete with decep- 
tively labeled and advertised synthetics which are lower priced and often of in- 
ferior quality compared with the natural fiber product. 

This statement is certainly unjust and far from the actual truth. It 
stigmatizes an accepted and respected large segment of the textile in- 
dustry whose products have proven their value to the consumer. 

The ultimate objective of this bill is to protect the consumer against 
inferior textile products and to prevent dactiphiou. I assume this ap- 
plies to inferior textile products of any fiber, whether cotton, wool, 
silk, or manmade. I submit, gentlemen, the type of detailed labeling 
set forth in this bill will not even approach the realization of this ob- 
jective. Fiber labeling is irrelevant categorically to the performance 
of a fabric in its desired end use. The fiber content will not increase 
the quality of a fabric, nor will it alter the needs concerning the laun- 
derability or wearability or cleanability or the abrasion resistance or 
the serviceability of a fabric or the color fastness or the shrinkage of a 
fabric. The quality and performance of a finished textile product 
depends only partly on the fiber content. More important are yarn 
and fabric construction and other details of the dyeing and finishing 
oo Here, if you will permit me, I would like to offer an exhibit. 

ere are some fabrics, this one, 24401, is 17 percent silk and 83 percent 
cotton. That fabric passes all of the standards set down by our 
trade practice rules. Yet that fabric was rejected by our group, by 
our people, by themselves, because it just does not have the required 
tensile strength. But it passes all the tests of the rules. 

I have here another fabric which is 46 percent acetate and 54 percent 
erystal. Crystal hasn’t been waren athed 4 as another fiber here today, 
This fabric actually also is in that category. 

Senator Porrrer. What is crystal? 

Mr. Denzav. It isan acetate component. I am not a technical man, 
It would take all day to try to explain it; I couldn’t do it. 

More important are yarn and fabric construction and other details 
of the dyeing and finishing process, as I said before. 

Each of these factors are equally important and their relationships 
are very complex. However, the only means of providing adequate 
information to the consumer and the retailer is the end use perform- 
ance standards regardless of construction and exact fiber content, 
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While we are at that subject right now, may I offer for the record 
the end use standards themselves which we have promulgated in our 
industry ¢ 

Senator Porrer. Without objection your standards will be intro- 
duced in the record as an exhibit. 

Mr. Deneav. These, I believe, are approved by the American 
Standards Association. As a matter of fact they are in excess of the 
requirements of that association. 

n elaborating on this point and the significance of fiber labeling, 
I wish to make clear at the outset that I do not concern myself with 
the issue as to whether synthetics simulate cotton. This argument 
is completely spurious and actually betrays a degree of conceit on the 
part of the cotton industry. I am concerned only with the intrinsic 
value of synthetic fabrics and the effect of fiber labeling on our in- 
dustry. 

The virtues and qualities of cotton, which are many, need no elabora- 
tion. But, similarly, no apology is required for manmade fibers. In 
many end uses their outstanding properties, if properly used, will 
give the consumer even better products than the natural fibers. 

We in the synthetic field are constantly striving to develop, by 
the most scientific methods, the finest quality fabrics for all end uses. 
Let us examine the effect of fabric labeling on synthetic fabrics so far 
as the consumer is concerned. Because of the inherent qualities of 
various synthetic fibers, it is possible to blend fibers for the purpose 
of obtaining the best qualities of each of the fibers. Actually, the 
addition of small amounts of synthetic fibers often heightens the 
latent quality of other fibers. Let me give you an example. Abrasion 
resistance is a characteristic that many women look for in purchasing 
garments for children. A rayon-and-acetate fabric in the construction 
of a sheen gabardine, for instance, for this purpose will not have 
the desired abrasion resistance quality. However, because a sheen 
gabardine is a warp-faced fabric, meaning the yarns running length- 
wise in the fabric are on the surface of the fabric, the addition of as 
little as 15 percent nylon in the warp will increase the abrasion re- 
sistance of the fabric by 100 percent; yet, on a percentage basis, the 
nylon is only 6 percent of the entire fabric. Conversely, the addition 
of 25 percent nylon in the filling of this fabric would have no effect 
on the abrasion resistance of this cloth and would actually result in 
an inferior fabric for the particular end use. 

To that extent I would like to offer for your consideration these 
tests which have been conducted. You have a 85-percent rayon and 
15-percent nylon in the warp, and the filling is 100-percent rayon. 
This cloth was conducted with 6 percent nylon content overall. 

If you will look at these various tests that have been made you will 
see that they abraid after a number of cycles. 

Here is the same fabric except with 15-percent nylon in the filling 
as well. There is no reason for that additional nylon because it doesn’t 
do anything to the cloth for that particular purpose. Nevertheless, 
the first one is only 6-percent nylon, and this one is 15 percent. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you get the same qualities with 
the 6 percent in this case as you do 15? 

Mr. Deneav. Or 25 in the filling, that’s right. 


25109—58——-18 
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If this would help the committee, Mr. Chairman, I would be very 

happy to include this in the file. 
enator Porrer. I think you have it explained in the record, so it 

won’t be necessary. 

Mr. Deneav. All right, sir. 

This would increase the cost of the fabric considerably. That re- 
lates back to the 25 percent in the filling where it has no reason to be. 

However, with the type of labeling required under this legislation, 
the one label would show merely 6-percent nylon and the other 15- 
percent nylon. Tothe extent that producers of nylon can, with justifi- 
cation, create the impression in the consumer’s mind that nylon is a 
desirable fiber, the consumer might thereby be inclined to purchase 
the article containing the greater percentage of nylon, even at a higher 
cost. However, the intrinsic wotlits and value to the consumer would 
be less than in the case of the fabric containing only 6 percent nylon. 
The mere enumeration on a label of a number of the fiber components 
and their respective percentages will not convey intelligent informa- 
tion to the consumer. I might point out that it is not unusual that 
there may be even four or more different fiber components in a fabric. 

I submit that in the first place it is utterly impossible that the con- 
sumer could understand what effect the caanuien proportion of the 


different fibers might have so far as concerns the usability of the fabric. 
Furthermore, as I have already emphasized, the fiber content alone 
does not convey the critical information which the consumer needs. 

I hope that I have demonstrated that reliance upon fiber identifi- 
cation alone will create an open sesame for confusion and deception 
of the public. Furthermore, it may open up the possibility that less 


scrupulous firms relying upon the fiber identification as the selling 
factor may use this as a means of unfair competition. By applying an 
inferior finish, one firm may be able to promote the sale of a fabric of 
identical fiber content over that of another firm which applies a more 
expensive finish and yet the fiber identification will be the same. I can 
cite one of many examples of this type of practice. I have here a 
sample of a rayon Dynel synthetic fabric which contains 30-percent 
Dynel in the filling only. The converters who are presently using this 
fabric are using a dyeing and finishing process which is applied under 
closely controlled standards and produces an end product of excellent 
grade. Ifthis dyeing and finishing standard were to be deviated from, 
even to a minor degree, the end product would be substantially 
inferior. 

Another factor to be considered, which is probably more relevant in 
the case of natural fiber products than synthetic, is the grade of the 
fiber used in making the yarn and the final textile product. Cotton 
and wool fibers do not have the uniformity in grade that can be con- 
trolled in the manufacture of a synthetic yarn. Consequently, cot- 
ton and wool are graded from poor to excellent qualities. Thus, a 
100-percent cotton fabric made of an inferior grade of cotton fiber 
will nevertheless bear the same labeling information to the consumer 
as one made of a top-grade fiber. 

In order to demonstrate that fiber identification by percentage is 
feasible, the proponents of H. R. 469 cite the successful experience with 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. This analogy is invalid and be- 
trays a superficial examination of the problem. 
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Because of the unique properties of wool fibers, the quality, char- 
acteristics, and performance of the final fabric are controlled pri- 
marily by the properties of the fibers themselves and the method of 
their spinning aaa construction. The finishing of a wool fabric is 
substantially a mechanical process which is essentially concerned with 
its physical appearance and has practically no effect in imparting 
any new or added properties to the fabric over those possessed by 
the fibers themselves. 

Consequently, except for the question of the grade of fiber used, dis- 
closure of the percentage of the wool fiber contained in a fabric would 
be meaningful to the consumer. However, in the case of cotton and 
synthetic fibers, the properties of the fibers themselves are of only 
minor significance and. the characteristics and performance of the 
final fabric are primarly controlled by other factors in the course of 
manufacture, including the method of processing and finishing. De- 
pending upon the type of finish —_— to synthetic fabrics, fabrics of 
entirely different properties can be produced, although the fiber con- 
tent may be identical. 

An analogy has also been made to the experience under the Wool 
Products Labeling Act to show that our apprehension about the addi- 
tional cost of labeling is without foundation. Again the analogy is 
erroneous. The physical burden of labeling actually falls upon the 
garment manufacturer who must affix the label to the garment. In 
the case of manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of wool prod- 
ucts, they normally deal almost exclusively with wool fabrics alone 
and usually with wool fabrics of the same fiber content. Conse- 
quently, the same label information may be used on all their garments. 

It is quite a different picture for the manufacturer who uses cotton 
or synthetic fabrics, such as the dress manufacturer, in this case, a 
great variety of fabrics are used with all the permutations and com- 
binations of blends. These various fabrics will be combined in a 
single cutting of different styles of dresses. In many cases, various 
sections of the same garment will be made of different fabrics. The 
mass of different labels required for this common type of operation, 
and the controls which will have to be employed to assure that they 
are properly affixed to the garments, will be a staggering problem 
both economically as well as one of strict mechanical operation. 

In their zeal to find some tenuous assistance for the cotton farmer, 
the proponents of this legislation have been prone to exaggerations. 
They cite as a classic illustration, the case of the consumer purchasing 
a garment made of fabric containing a mixture of cotton and rayon 
under the mistaken belief that it is all cotton. In the first place, if 
this garment was not labeled to show its cotton and rayon content in 
the order of their predominance by weight, it constituted a violation 
of existing trade-practice rules and the Federal Trade Commission had 
the authority to take action under its organic Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act as a deceptive practice. 

Labeling requirements for all fabrics containing manmade fibers 
have been in effect for a number of years and have been conscientiously 
observed. A distinction must be made between these labeling re- 
quirements and those proposed under H. R. 469. Whereas the exist- 
ing rules require disclosure in the order of predominance by weight, 
H. R. 469 would require disclosure of percentages. The underlying 
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philosophy of the existing rules is sound and meaningful. It seeks 
to create acceptance for the fabric as such, whereas H. R. 469 will 
divert the consumer to a dissection of the fiber components which even 
to the textile technician is of itself meaningless and misleading. 

Secondly, there is no opprobrium to mixtures of cotton and rayon 
where labeled under existing requirements. If a less costly fabric is 
thereby produced, it serves the need of a considerable segment of our 
public to whom the economy and equivalent quality are essential. 

I have understood the interest of certain segments of the cotton 
industry in supporting this legislation, although I believe that they 
are being shortsighted in envisaging the benefits which they expect to 
reap. Similarly, I can understand that synthetic-fiber producers who. 
advertise their products under special trademarks will also support 
this legislation because fiber identification will give their products 
free publicity, and by the same token imposes no financial burden 
upon them. 

Before closing my presentation to this committee, I wish to em- 
phasize that the industry which I represent, as well as other seg- 
ments of the textile industry, have been concerned about labeling in- 
formation to the consumer which would be informative and mean- 
ingful. 

This problem has been under consideration for many years and 
was undertaken by the Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., under their 
own initiative, independent of any consideration by Congress of label- 
ing legislation. We uniformly rejected the idea of fiber identification 
alone at the earliest stage of our consideration. Instead, we have 
attempted to evolve end-use standards which would give to the con- 
sumer clear and direct information concerning the performance of 
the fabric in various categories which have been enumerated above. 
I wish to submit to this committee a copy of our Proposed Voluntary 
End-Use Serviceability Standards, as issued in 1956. These stand- 
ards have been submitted to the American Standards Association for 
consideration and inclusion in their current revision of L-22, Ameri- 
can Standard Minimum Requirements for Rayon and Acetate Fabrics.. 

An examination of these standards will readily indicate the extent 
of the painstaking research and analysis which were involved. It 
should be readily apparent that we are not opposing this legislation 
merely out of whim or retaliation against administrative control. 

The end-use standards known as L-22, which were developed are 

far more detailed and exacting than the requirements of H. R. 469. 
Our only interest is to create standards whereby information will be 
given to the consumer which will be both meaningful and useful on 
quality and performance of textile fabrics. 
_ Gentlemen, the matter before you for consideration is one of vital 
impact upon textile and allied industries and will not benefit the con- 
sumer. I have read most carefully the record before the House com- 
mittee and submit that the proponents have utterly failed to justify 
either the need or the usefulness of this type of legislation. Their 
argument is based upon assumptions, hypothesis, and exaggeration. 
This is a matter which must be judged upon real facts. 

1 urge upon this committee that no action be taken on this legis- 
lation until a thorough investigation has been made by a fact-finding 
group, both as to the incidents of consumer deception and the types 
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of labeling which are necessary to give informative information to the 
ublic. 

: May we again repeat that the disclosure of fiber content will result 
in additional expense in record keeping, st of labels and their 
attachment to garments. These costs will inevitably have to be passed 
on to the consumer, thereby resulting in higher prices and yet without 
giving them the benefit of any meaningful information concerning 
the serviceability of a textile fabric. 

I have here a fabric which has 30 percent Dynel in the filling and 
is closely regulated so far as the type of finish that is put on it. In 
this fabric, because of the fact it is scrupulously observed, so far as 
the quality of the finish or kind of dyestuffs used, this fabric will 
perform magnificently. 

It will wash, it will be crease resistant. If a crease is put in it by 
an iron it will stay through 2 or 3 washes. If it is pleated for a girl’s 
dress or a child’s dress those pleats will stay relatively clear through 
3 or 4 washings. 

We make no claims that it is wash and wear or anything else, but 
the labei states that—the hang tag we give to the garment manufac- 
turer—that this garment will do exactly what we say, and we are pre- 
pared to buy the garments back if they don’t, just to give you an 
idea of how we police ourselves. 

On the other hand, and this is the point of this particular demon- 
stration, if the finishes were not closely controlled and the standards 
weren't high, we would be able to produce an end product of in- 
ferior grade in contrast to the way we are presently doing it. 

Any variation, even to a minor degree, would be bound to affect 
the performance of this textile fabric. 

Senator Porrer. I thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Kusuen. May I comment on the statement made this morning? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Kusuen. Analogy has been made under the Wool Products 
Labeling Act that there is reason for the fact that fiber and fabrics 
can be Jabeled with percentages and it creates no confusion to the 
consumer and no burden to the manufacturer in terms of cost. 

That analogy is not valid. I am a lawyer. I have been associated 
with the textile industry and I verified my facts with a leading 
technical expert just the other day. 

In the case of wool you have a fiber which naturally of its own 
construction and its own inherent qualities has certain qualities which 
will carry over to the finished product. It is a distinct fiber in that 
sense. Whereas in the case of synthetics, in the case of cottons, it is 
the finishing process which can change the characteristics of the fiber 

entirely. So that if you adulterate wool you have an adulterated 
product. Whereas if you mix fibers in synthetics and cottons you 
can control the quality and the nature of its performance by the finish- 
ing processes which 1s performed before the final fabric is released. 
T think that point should be clearly understood so far as the experi- 
ence under wool is concerned. 

Another factor is the question of cost. Historically the garment 
manufacturer uses wool and normally uses one grade of wool or a 
mixture with something else. But that is all he produces usually. 

In the case of synthetics—and I am speaking of the dress manufac- 
turer who will deal in synthetic fabrics—he is dealing with a permu- 
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tation and combination of blends of different fabrics which are almost 
limitless. The way they are cut, they are put on a long table 100 or 
150 feet long and cut in stacks of fabrics 15 or maybe 30 layers high. 

There will be a combination of different patterns and different types 
of fabrics, some with different fiber components. It would be an 
impossible job in the process of manufacture, in the cutting up of 
these and distributing through the sewing workers, to control the 
type of label which will go on a particular fabric. They may vary 
by 5 percentage points. 

There may be a nylon-cotton combination of 80 nylon and 20 cotton, 
to cite an example, or some may be 75 and 25. 

At the present time, under existing trade-practice rules these are all 
required to be labeled. But one label will suffice for all; namely, in 
the order of predominance by weight, nylon and cotton. If you are 
required to identify them by percentages, you are going to have to 
trace all these cut pieces of goods through a factory and see that that 
is controlled. 

Also the question about the type of labeling giving a little more 
information to the consumer than what they have today, I think 
that that is a fallacy as well, because the end result of this is that you 
are going to find competition on the fiber level rather than on the 
finished-fabric level. 

The illustration that Mr. Deneau pointed out of 30-percent dynel, 
the consumer will look for more dynel or more of a particular fiber, 
but actually it is the finish that makes it a better fabric. 

The nurse uniform case, I think, well illustrates that point. You 
may have cotton-rayon, but somebody who knows 50-50 is a good 
combination and will be sold will put an inferior finish on at a high 
— and that will sell at a higher price than a more expensive finished 

abric of 50-50 combination. It is the quality, actually. It is the 
pane manufacturer’s name for a particular fabric that has to 
e accepted. It is the fabric and not the ingredient fibers that have 
to be considered. 

That concludes my remarks. Thank you very much for your 
patience. 

Mr. Denzav. I would like to include the National Institute of Dry 
Cleaning tests made on one particular blend mentioned this afternoon. 

The 65 percent dacron and 35 percent cotton is an accepted blend 
of dacron and cotton. We have found and we agree that that is an 
optimum blend and it is a good blend and it does the desired trick. 

However, here is submitted by the National Institute of Dry Clean- 
ing a 65-35 dacron and cotton fabric. But here is what happens after 
one laundering. I would like to submit this for the record. It isn’t 
the fiber content that is important to the consumer; it is the kind of 
dyestuffs that are used; it is the kind of finish that is applied. And 
that is not stated on the label. But it should be. 

Senator Porrer. We will accept that. 

Mr. Deneav. This is a good demonstration. This is a housecoat, 
nylon—100-percent nylon. The tag said “100 percent nylon.” It was 
washed twice. This is the result of two washings. You can see the 
fading even from this distance. The dyestuffs have been completely 
fugitive. They have left the garment completely. This is the result 
of faulty finish. It has nothing to do with labeling. 
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Mr. Baynton. Is there any label in that ? 

Mr. Deneav. Not now. There would have been at the outset. At 
the outset it said “100 percent nylon.” It slips at the seams through 
faulty construction. 

Senator Porrer. I wish to thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Kusuet. I want to thank you for your patience. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Freedman. 


STATEMENT OF EPHRIAM FREEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF MACY’S 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, R. H. MACY & CO., INC. 


Mr. FreepMan. I will take only 10 minutes of your time. 

Senator Porrer. You have a statement? 

Mr. FreepMan. I should like to read it, sir, because I would like 
to illustrate a few points if I may. 

Senator Porrer. Very well. 

Mr. FreepMan. My name is Ephriam Freedman. I am director 
of Macy’s Bureau of Standards, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., and have 
served in that capacity for the past 31 years. I am here today on 
behalf of the American Retail Federation and the National Retail 
Merchants Association, as well as on behalf of the Retail Dry Goods 
Association, an association of New York City department stores in 
existence since 1895. 

I come to speak for fiber identification, but against fiber promotion ; 
for fair play, but against special privilege; for informative labeling, 
but against stigmatized, un-American propaganda hiding beneath the 
mask of dignity of American legislation. 

Of such ingredients is H. R. 469 concocted, received by an unholy 
alliance of those interests who are unwilling to stand on their own 
two feet and slug it out, in fair play; the problem is that of compe- 
tition—honest competition—one of the most precious influences in 
the development of our great Nation. 

Perhaps, however, we have reached our zenith. Perhaps we are 
becoming decadent, and require crutches to sustain us—crutches like 
H. R. 469. 

I speak, gentlemen, from the heart. I was a disciple of Harvey W. 
Wiley, that great benefactor of mankind who was the father of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act enacted in 1906. I fought for the enact- 
ment of the Copeland Act, commonly known as the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. I fought for the enactment of the Flammability Act, 
as well as for the various fiber identification trade-practice rules. 

And, speaking on behalf of the organizations which I am happy to 
represent, I am pleased to advocate informative labeling of textile 
products. I submit, however, that, just as the food or the drug or the 
woolen product or the fur product must—by Federal laws— be labeled 
by the person responsile for its introduction or manufacture for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce, so should the Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act make it mandatory that all—and I reiter- 
ate all—textile-fiber products be labeled by the person responsible 
for the introduction or manufacture for introduction of such textile- 
fiber products. 
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Instead, H. R. 469, section 3 (d) (5), exempts textile-fiber products, 
and I quote— 
until such product has been produced in the form intended for sale or delivery to, 
‘or for use by, the ultimate consumer. 

Gentlemen, in the days of NRA, many subterfuges were employed to 
avoid compliance with its provisions. Section 3 (d) (5) provides 
adequate means for anyone, other than the retailer, to refrain from 
labeling his textile-fiber product. 

For example, a man’s suit of clothes comes with trouser length un- 
finished ; the same holds true for some women’s clothes such as coats 
and dresses. What is to prevent manufacturers from leaving a few 
buttons off a garment so as to keep it in a form not intended for sale or 
delivery to, or for use by, the ultimate consumer until the buttons have 
been sewed on? Others will think of many other ways of avoiding the 
provisions of section 3 (d) (5). 

Also, gentlemen, I invite your attention to H. H. 469 section 4 (e) 
which exempts from labeling any textile-fiber product or products pro- 
vided such product or products are contained in a package, which 
package is labeled in compliance with the act. 

Gentlemen, I again submit that this provision, like section 3 (d) 
(5), opens the door to wide-scale evasion of the law. 

Manufacturers of stockings will find it more economical to package 
them 3 or 6 ina box or envelope. We have had it said by Congressman 
Smith today that his secretary went around town and could not find 
any socks or stockings that were not labeled. I am told—I was not 
here yesterday afternoon—that some comment was directed against 
my fine associate, Professor Labarthe, when he made comment about 
that. This morning I walked into G. C. Murphy’s and there I picked 
up a package of 3 pairs of socks, the outer wrapper of which reads, 
“Cotton cushion foot socks,” and each pair of socks carriers a label, 
or rather a price ticket, giving the price at 39 cents, 3 for $1.15. They 
could be purchased single or wrapped, but no single pair of these 
socks carries fiber identification. 

I should like to submit this. 

Senator Porrer. We will receive it. 

Mr. Freepman. Shirt manufacturers and others can do the same 
thing. When you go to the store for but 1 pair of socks, or 1 shirt, 
the retailer will be forced to refuse to sell it to you, or he will be 
forced by section 5 (c) of the act to label the article he sells you and 
every other article contained in that package. Retailers, gentlemen, 
are not equipped to print labels. They don’t have the staff, the 
time, or the money to take on this additional burden. 

Let’s face it. Because of both of these buck-passing provisions 
of H. R. 469, that is, section 3 (d) (5) and section 4 (e), section 
5 (c) is going to be violated on so broad a scale by folks all over 
the country as to create disrespect for law and order on a scale 
almost as large as that creted by prohibition. 

And, gentlemen, those of you who are interested in the small- 
retail-business man: Ask him, if you will, what this is going to 
mean to his business. If he can see far enough ahead, he’ll say it’s 
going to put him out of business because he just can’t afford to 
print labels each time he buys a few shirts, or shorts, or socks, or 
what-have-you. 
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With regard to the advertising provision of H. R. 469 insofar as 
they relate to a disclosure of fiber identifiication, section 4 (c) re- 
quires that with respect to fiber content the same information appear- 
ing on the label shall appear in any written advertisement disclos- 
ing or implying fiber content. Newspaper space is quite expensive ; 
and the retailer would be forced to increase his cost of doing busi- 
ness considerably if he were required by law to comply with section 
4 (c). It would seem to be more desirable to provide that disclosure 
of percentage composition in advertisements be made permissive and 
that all advertisements include the statement “all merchandise labeled 
as to textile fiber content.” 

Gentlemen, I submit if that is not done, then advertisements will 
read like this advertisement taken out of yesterday’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald, which is purely a price advertisement. 
There, in many instances, composition is given, but the advertisement 
is so written as to take up a lot of valuable space which should be 
used to advertise the worth of the merchandise. 

When I talk about worth, generally, I mean in this case perform- 
ance, durability, what it will do, how to take care of it. 

As a consumer, I do not understand why advertising via radio 
and television is not included in section 4 (c). Surely these adver- 
tising media at times also disseminate inaccurate information and 
also fail to supply adequate information regarding consumer goods. 

Section 4 (b) (4) makes it mandatory that the name of the country 
of origin be stated on the Jabel of an imported textile fiber product 
either used in its original state or contained in other textile products. 

The proponents of section 4 (b) (4) evidently recognize that the 
Tariff Act requires all imported products to be labeled with the 
country of origin but insist that this legislation is not sufficient. 
They apparently want to eat their cake and still have it. They want 
to be able to continue to send American-grown cotton and other 
American textile products to foreign countries, but want to curtail the 
reentry into these United States of any textile products made of the 
American cotton in these foreign countries. That is why they in- 
cluded the language, and I quote, “or contained in other textile fiber 
products,” in section 4 (b) (4). 

If what the proponents of 4 (b) (4) ask for is right in principle, 
then let us extend it to all commodities and see what happens. 

England imports cashmere grown in several oriental countries and 
makes sweaters to ship to the United States. Who in the United 
States is going to know what countries the cashmere came from? 
Suppose we extend this proposal to a product which is intimately 
connected with hamburgers, seafood cocktails, and innumerable other 
everyday foods. I refer to ketchup, which contains anywhere from 
15 to 20 ingredients, including cayenne pepper from French Guiana, 
white or black pepper from India, onions, possibly from Bermuda, 
and garlic, perhaps from Mexico or Spain or Italy. 

Under the present Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, all that is re- 
quired—and this is a bottle of Heinz ketchup, made from red ripe 
tomatoes, sugar, distilled vinegar and spice, which cover a number— 
how many I don’t know—of spices, garlic and so forth. 

I am merely trying to show that, under the guise of informative 
labeling, certain forces are trying to obtain special protective priv- 
ileges militating against the importation of textile products. 
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And that appeared to be brought out this morning when this prior 
marriage of the Cotton Council and the manufacturer, somehow or 
other this backfired because I was in a number of these sessions, and 
the main point was to get across the idea of the disclosure of the 
country of origin where the goods were being finished, processed or so 
on, because they felt the Tariff Act didn’t go far enough. So, as a 
coverall, they went in for fiber identification, and now this whole 
thing seems to have backfired as was shown by testimony given today. 

If we are to have fiber identification, let’s have it. But don’t enact 
such legislation merely as a coverup for those who seek to diminish 
our imports. An examination of the records over the past quarter of 
a century will show that the proponents of H. R. 469 have consistently 
opposed fiber identification. Suddenly they come to life with H. R. 
469; yet, I am convinced that should the provisions regarding im- 
ports be removed, they will again become uninterested in, if not actu- 
ally opposed to, fiber identification. 

Gentlemen, retail merchants worthy of the name “merchant” are 
buying agents for their communities. They want to give their cus- 
tomers as much information as the consumers desire. They are not 
as a body opposed to informative labeling, but they realize that, if 
they will have to shoulder the responsibility for labeling—as they 
will have to do, if H. R. 469 or its counterpart, S. 1616, is enacted 
into law; if they will have to keep detailed records as set forth in 
section 6 (b) ; if they will have to give composition, and percentages of 
fiber content, in their advertising; they the retailers will be truly 
overburdened with unnecessary chores—so much so, that it might well 
put many a small retailer out of business. 

In summation, then, I go on record on behalf of the associations 
which I represent as being in favor of a textile fiber products identi- 
fication act, providing the provisions to which I have taken exception 
are deleted or amended. 

I should like to add two points here which in the interest of fair 
play should be brought out. 

This morning a representative of the Retail Furniture Manufac- 
turers, a representative of the Wholesale Furniture Manufacturers, 
brought up the matter of upholstery. There are scattered in hamlets 
and villages all over the United States many small upholsterers who 
will take chairs from their community and they will oe them, 
with new filling material, tie the springs, put on new fabric for them. 
Those men do not know the composition of those fabrics, and they 
should be taken care of. They should not be made criminals in the 
eyes of the law. 

Gentlemen, it may interest you to know that I happen to be—and 
have been for the past 2 years—chairman of the consumer goods 
standards committee of the American Standards Association. We 
have been working on performance standards, and I am all for per- 
formance standards. I agree with some of the speakers today that 
fiber identification, per se, does not always tell one whether a garment 
or textile part will wear well or not. 

For example, I am wearing a Dacron and cotton shirt, the counter- 
part of which, together with 1 other shirt, were the only shirts 
I wore during 30 days in 1956, traveling through 10 countries in 
Europe. And they required no ironing when I wore them. They 
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did not look quite as nice as this one. But they required no ironing, 
and not much insofar as the washing end was concerned. 

But—and this is 65 Dacron and 35 cotton—but some smart manu- 
facturers came out with some fabrics in which they used 65 percent 
Dacron and 35 percent cotton, but they had the Dacron in one direc- 
tion and cotton in the other, and the garments wrinkled very, very 
badly. So, I agree with those who say that fiber identification is not 
everything. But it goes a long way. 

I am wearing a “suit, the label of which will prove that it was 
made in 1953—December 18, 1953. It is made of Dynel and wool. 
This suit, if it is subjected to a hot iron, will shrink to a boy’s size. 
So, each time it goes to the tailor I tell him not to use too hot an iron 
on it because it has dynel i in it. 

The fabric that you were shown before, of Dynel and cotton, if 
a hot iron were used on that fabric, that, too, would melt. 

If consumers get to know that Dynel has to be handled carefully 
and if they see Dynel on the label, then a disclosure of fiber identifi- 
‘ation has value. So, there is a lot to be said on both sides of the 
fence. I would suggest that before any legislation is enacted, that 
it be studied very carefully. 

Some statements have been made that have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Some statements are not quite factual. And these things 
are important to read. I happen to be chairman of the advisory board, 
bedding division, of the New York State Department of Labor, and 
we have had this problem to deal with insofar as filling materials 
are concerned. We have made certain provisions in our law and 
augmented them with rules which take care of a lot of these synthetic 
fibers. We say that the man has the privilege saying synthetic fiber 
or stating the actual name of the fiber. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. F reedman, I appreciate your statement here, 
particularly in view of the high reputation that you hold in the indus- 
try, and I assure you that the committee will study the testimony that 
has been given. The committee will weigh the exaggerations that 
have been made. 

Mr. Freepman. If at any time you feel that I can be of any service, 
I shall be pleased to make myself available to you. My interest in 
this matter transcends that of any segment of the industry, because I 
have been a consumer advocate since I came out of school in 1911. 

Senator Porrer. We certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Baynton. May we add to the record at this point the agency 
statements and the other matters that are to go into the record ? 

Senator Porrer. We will keep the record open until March 12. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF SENATOR LISTER HILL BEFORE THE SENATE COoM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE IN SUPPORT OF THE TEXTILE 
FIBeR Propucts IDENTIFICATION BILL 


I appreciate the opportunity to comment on the testimony which has been pre- 
sented to this committee on the textile labeling bill. 

As one of the sponsors of S. 1616, I have studied the testimony very carefully. 
I shall confine my remarks to the arguments which have been advanced in 
opposition to the bill. 

The two main points which opponents of the measure seem to be trying to make 
are (1) that the legislation would not help the consumer of textile products and 
(2) that the legislation would impose a heavy burden on the textile industry. 
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With respect to the first of these points, the argument is made that the fiber 
content of a textile fabric or garment is not very important and does no provide 
the consumer with very much helpful information. Fabric construction, finish, 
and dyes are said to be more important than fiber content. 

Is it reasonable to say that the consumer will be better off with no informa- 
tion than with some very positive facts on the material she buys? 

Most women are not textile experts, but certain fibers do mean certain things 
to them. In general, they will send wool products to the dry cleaner and keep 
them away from moths. The recognize that silk and wool should not be 
cleaned in the washing machine. They know that some fibers, like acetate, will 
melt when ironed with a hot iron, and that cotton will not. As a matter of 
fact, when they know a fabric is cotton, they are confident that it can be laun- 
dered, that it will not be attacked by moths, that it will have a certain dura- 
bility, and that generally it will not shrink and stretch out of shape. 

Do consumers want this information? I think any member of this committee 
can get his answer simply by consulting his wife. 

It is interesting to note that textile manufacturers themselves make a big 
point of advertising fiber content, by actual percentage, whenever they think it 
is important. The Du Pont Co., for example, has declared that the 65-percent 
Dacron-35 percent cotton blend represents the proportions which yield optimum 
performance. Evidently many manufacturers must agree that this percentage 
content is meaningful, because they make and promote exactly the same blend. 

Some of the opponents of fiber labeling have stated that fiber content has little 
to do with the ultimate wear life of the article. To argue that fiber content has 
little to do with the performance of a textile product is, in my judgment, abso- 
lutely wrong. Fiber content is by far the biggest single influence on serviceability. 
The very fact that there are so many different fibers on the market today and 
that so many advertisements allude to the properties and qualities of particular 
fibers, repudiates the contention that fiber content is of minor importance to a 
textile’s performance. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that information on the fiber content of textile 
products will certainly not mislead the consumer, but will be tremendously 
helpful. 

With regard to the second point raised by opponents of textile-labeling legis- 
lation, the alleged cost of this legislation to the industry. I see some inconsistency 
in the argument on the one hand that this will be an expense to the industry, and 
on the other band that it will be passed on to the consumer. I do not see how it 
can work both ways. 

On the nature of this expense, however, certain facts are most important. 
The bill does not require textile mills to label any product not in the form ready 
to be used by the consumer. This category of unfinished products represents the 
bulk of textile production. Under the provisions of the textile labeling bill, all 
the textile mill must do with respect to products for use by anyone other than the 
ultimate consumer is to disclose the fiber content on his invoice or other shipping 
paper. 

A statement was made to this committee that special records would be needed 
in order to comply with the provisions of this legislation. While all companies’ 
bookkeeping procedures differ, certainly it is common practice in all concerns 
to keep adequate records of everything that the mill manufactures, and I wish 
to emphasize that only two additional items of information would be needed for 
a company to comply with the provisions of our bill. One requirement is to 
disclose on invoices or shipping papers the fiber content of textiles shipped to 
others for fabrication into consumer products. The other requirement is to 
identify those products which a company would sell in a form ready to be used 
by the consumer. With sheets, pillowcases, and similar products, automatic 
stamping or sticker-applying equipment, even in handicut items, would suffice. 

With respect to the charge that mills will be harassed for slight deviations 
in fiber content, I wish to point out that the bill contains a double protection 
against penalties for such deviations. First, the Federal Trade Commission is 
directed to provide reasonable tolerances, and secondly, even then a manufacturer 
cannot be penalized if he shows that still wider deviations were unavoidable. 

With respect to the expense which garment manufacturers might incur, it is 
well to note that practically every garment sold in this country contains some 
kind of label, tag, or identification. All our bill would require is that such label, 
tag, or identification include the information on fiber content, or that a separate 
tag or label be used if the garment manufacturer so desires. Certainly there will 
be some cost involved in redesigning labels to meet the requirements of this bill. 
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After this is done, however, the cost to the manufacturers of complying with this 
measure will be negligible. 

Whenever a highly promotable fiber is used in a garment, its presence is noted, 
often by percentage, on the tag which the garment carries. I think it would be 
very difficult to find on the market today a garment containing Dacron which did 
not show this on a tag or label. 

Whenever either a textile manufacturer or a garment manufacturer wants to 
advertise his product, he is certain to see that the product itself carries his name. 
It is difficult to understand why this practice of labeling is followed in so many 
cases, and yet can be called a burden in other cases. If this requirement in- 
volves a new operation for some manufacturers, the 18 months’ provision in 
which they can adjust those operations before the act becomes effective would 
certainly seem to afford adequate protection. 

In this connection I want to emphasize that in the drafting of our bill, we 
had the advice and counsel of many different groups and we made every effort 
to keep inconvenience and cost at the very minimum. At the same time, we 
recognized that our objective of protecting producers and consumers against 
misleading and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products 
must not be sacrificed. 

Briefly, I would like to address myself to three other arguments that have 
been raised in opposition to the bill. 

One is raised by the question, where is the consumer demand for this legisla- 
tion? The American Farm Bureau Federation, which represents over 114 mil- 
lion farm families, endorses and supports this legislation. Certainly here we 
have a representation of consumer opinion. Furthermore, the National Retail 
Merchants Association has endorsed the principle of fiber labeling. The repre- 
sentatives of these organizations testified before this committee and the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in support of the desirability of 
adequate disclosure of fiber percentages. Certainly, such support for fiber label- 
ing would not come from these groups unless they were satisfied that there was 
sufficient consumer interest in the subject to warrant their support. 

Another matter to which I would like to direct the committee’s attention is 
the allegation that the Federal Trade Commission has adequate authority under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and the various trade practice conference 
rules to prevent any false advertising and misbranding of textile products. If 
this were true, it seems to me that the Commission would be opposing this 
legislation on the ground that it is unnecessary. 

The fact is that the Commission does not have adequate authority to prevent 
abuses in advertising and labeling. The so-called trade practice rules are 
merely informal interpretations of the Trade Commission Act. As such, they 
do not have the force of law. Furthermore, that act does not give the Commis- 
sion the authority to prevent misrepresentation at the retail level. The textile 
fiber products identification bill would provide such authority. 

Finally, one of the witnesses before this committee commented on the Wool 
Labeling Act as a reason for the decline of the wool industry. Obviously the 
inference in this statement is that this bill would cause a decline of the cotton 
industry. On the contrary, with the many synthetic fibers coming on the mar- 
ket and competing with wool in apparel and other uses, United States con- 
sumption of this fiber might be almost nonexistent now in terms of 100 percent 
wool, if it were not for the Wool Products Labeling Act and the fact that a 
100 percent wool article has such a fine reputation. 

I have not dealt with the farmer’s position in this matter to any great extent, 
because it was very adequately presented in testimony by Mr. Walter Ran- 
dolph, president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation and vice president 
of and spokesman for the American Farm Bureau Federation, and others early 
in the hearings, but I want to emphasize that the cotton farmer’s stake is a 
big one. He has held and promoted certain markets on the basis of the quality 
of his fiber. Suppose the housewife buys an article she believes to be cotton, 
such as a cotton sheet or towel, but which actually is a blend. When she finds 
that it does not perform as she had reason to expect, she is inclined to blame 
cotton. This situation hurts the farmer and imperils his market. There is 
every indication that this type of blending will be increased in the future. 

I recognize that there will be adjustment problems, in varying degrees, for 
manufacturers and others as a result of the passage of the textile labeling bill. No 
one likes to be regulated unless necessary and I, for one, always seek to avoid 
unnecessary regulations and insure that the necessary regulations are en- 
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forced with complete fairness. But in our complex society we have found that 
certain regulations are needed to protect the public interests. We recognized 
the need for regulations with respect to labeling of wool products some years 
ago. We recognize it now in the case of cotton and synthetics. 

I strongly recommend favorable action on H. R. 469 as a necessary regulation, 
and I commend it to you as a bill that has been carefully drafted to protect the 
interests of the farmer, the consumer, the manufacturer, and the retailer. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN STENNIS BEFORE SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON TEXTILE FIBER PRopucTS IDENTIFICATION 


As one of the sponsors of the textile fiber products identification bill that is 
before you, I want to take this occasion to comment on certain aspects of the 
testimony which has been introduced in opposition to this measure. 

In large part, the opposition to this bill has been based on two claims. First, 
that it would not accomplish the purpose of protecting consumers against mis- 
branding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products; and 
second, that it would impose serious hardships on textile and garment manu- 
facturers. 

These are serious claims and worthy of the closest scrutiny of this com- 
mittee. If I believe that either of them were substantially true, I would not be 
in favor of the labeling bill. But, after giving these claims the very close 
consideration they deserve, I find that the great weight of evidence, along with 
plain commonsense, points in just the opposite direction. 

Let’s look at the question of whether fiber identification would serve a useful 
and valid purpose in protecting the consumer. Opponents of labeling point out 
that the fiber content of a textile product is by no means a complete guaranty 
of how it wlil perform. They say that other factors, such as fabric construction, 
grade of dyestuff, and chemical finishing also have a very important bearing on 
textile product performance. 

I have no argument with this. It is clearly demonstrable that fiber content 
is not the only factor affecting the performance of textile products. But I find 
it wholly unbelievable that fiber content is so unimportant that the consumer 
need not be concerned about it. 

Is fiber content important? Just ask any housewife about the problems she 
faces in laundering textile products made of different fibers. Ask her whether 
fiber content has anything to do with the appearance or durability of a given 
product. The answer is an emphatic “Yes.” She knows, for example, that an 
all-cotton fabric is absorbent and comfortable next to the skin; that it will not 
melt under a hot iron; and that it will have a great many other characteristics 
traditionally associated with cotton. 

And why, I wonder, will the manufacturer of a certain garment specify on his 
label and in his advertising that the product is made of, say, 65 percent Dacron 
and 35 percent cotton? He does so, of course, because he believes that this com- 
bination of fibers offers the consumer some extra quality—or qualities—that 
wouldn’t be obtained if the product had a different fiber content. 

Obviously, the importance of fiber content is not only recognized by housewives 
and other consumers, but by a great many manufacturers as well. Therefore, I 
submit that the first big claim of those who oppose the labeling bill—the claim 
that it would serve no useful purpose to identify the fiber content of textile 
products—is not borne out by the everyday experience of consumers, nor by the 
advertising and labeling practices of many of our leading textile garment manu- 
facturers. 

Now let’s look briefly at the claim that the labeling bill, if adopted, would 
impose serious hardships on manufacturers. 

Among other things, opponents of the bill have indicated that manufacturers 
would incur substantial additional costs in conforming with the labeling re- 
quirements. Actually, from the standpoint of the manufacturers of yarn and 
cloth, it would be an extremely rare case where a firm would have to do any- 
thing more than it now does—either in labeling or in recordkeeping. From the 
standpoint of garment manu*icturers, it would be necessary for a number of 
firms to make some adjustments in their labeling procedures. It is important to 
remember, however, that all garments now carry labeling of some type. For the 
many garments which are already labeled as to fiber content, no adjustments 
would be required. In cases where fiber content is not already shown, an ex- 
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isting label could be altered to provide that information. Manufacturers would 
have great latitude in determining the most suitable method of meeting the 
labeling requirements—and they would have a year and a half in which to 
work out any necessary adjustments. 

Another point brought out by opponents of the bill is that it often is impos- 
sible to maintain precise control over the percentages of different fibers used in 
a blended fabric. They say that manufacturers would be held criminally re- 
sponsible for variations in blending that are beyond their control. In this con- 
nection, I want to point out that the bill fully recognizes that there will be 
uncontrollable variations in blends, and makes provision for setting reasonable 
tolerances in all such cases. No manufacturer would be penalized for blend- 
ing variations that he cannot control. 

According to the Federal Trade Commission, the bill is too lenient in that 
it has two tolerances. What the bill requires is that FTC set up reasonable 
tolerances in recognition that variations in manufacturing will occur. No 
question would be raised about variations within such tolerances, If the actual 
fiber content of a particular fabric is at variance from the statement on the 
label to a greater degree than tolerance established by FTC, the manufacturer 
still has protection in the bill. He cannot be held liable if he shows that the 
deviation, even though it exceeded the FTC standard tolerance, resulted from 
unavoidable variations in the manufacturing process. Certainly this seems 
reasonable. To me, it is pretty good evidence that the provision is about right 
when FTC says it is too loose and manufacturers say it is too tight. 

I understand that in the development of this bill, a comprehensive effort was 
made to seek out the advice of textile and garment manufacturers, to take 
their problems into account, and to draft this measure in such a way that it 
would call for an absolute minimum of change in their operations. 

In conclusion, I would like to reaffirm that the labeling bill is designed to 
serve two urgent and legitimate purposes. It is designed, first, to help the 
consumers get what they want and are paying for when they buy textile prod- 
ucts. Second, it is designed to protect the fiber producers against the unfair 
competition which cecurs when manufactureres save on costs by substituting 
cheaper for more expensive fibers—and, in the process, reduce product quzlity 
in such a way that it can’t be readily detected by the consumer. 

I urge this committee to approve the textile fiber products identification bill, 
and to seek its passage in the Senate. 





SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN STENNIS BEFORE SENATE INTER- 
STATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE ON H. R. 469, TeExTILe Fiser Propucts 
IDENTIFICATION 


As one of the sponsors of the textile fiber products identification bill that is 
before you, I want to take this occasion to comment on certain aspects of the 
testimony which has been introduced in opposition to this measure. 

In large part, the opposition to this bill has been based on two claims: First, 
that it would not accomplish the purpose of protecting consumers against mis- 
branding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products; and 
second, that it would impose serious hardships on textile and garment 
manufacturers. 

These are serious claims and worthy of the closest scrutiny of this committee. 
If I believed that either of them were substantially true, I would not be in favor 
of the labeling bill. But, after giving these claims the very close consideration 
they deserve. I find that the great weight of evidence, along with plain common 
sense, points in just the opposite direction. 

Let’s look at the question of whether fiber identification would serve a useful 
and valid purpose in protecting the consumer. Opponents of labeling point 
out that the fiber content of a textile product is by no means a complete guaranty 
of how it will perform. They say that other factors, such as fabric construction, 
grade of dyestuff, and chemical finishing also have a very important bearing on 
textile product performance. 

I have no argument with this. It is clearly demonstrable that fiber content 
is not the only factor affecting the performance of textile products. But I find 
it wholly unbelievable that fiber content is so unimportant that the consumer 
need not be concerned about it. 
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Is fiber content important? Just ask any housewifé about the problems she 
faces in laundering textile products made of different fibers. Ask her whether 
fiber content has anything to do with the appearance or durability of a given 
product. The answer is an emphaitc “Yes.” She knows, for example, that an 
all-cotton fabric is absorbent and comfortable next to the skin; that it will not 
melt under a hot iron; and that it will have a great many other characteristics 
traditionally associated with cotton. 

And why, I wonder, will the manufacturer of a certain garment specify on 
his label and in his advertising that the product is made of, say, 65 percent 
Dacron and 35 percent cotton? He does so, of course, because he believes that 
this combination of fibers offers the consumer some extra quality—or qualities— 
that wouldn't be obtained if the product had a different fiber content. 

Obviously, the importance of fiber content is not only recognized by house- 
wives and other consumers, but by a great many manufacturers as well. There- 
fore, I submit that the first big claim of those who oppose the labeling bill— 
the claim that it would serve no useful purpose to identify the fiber content of 
textile products—is not borne out by the everyday experience of consumers, nor 
by the advertising and labeling practices of many of our leading textile and 
garment manufacturers. 

Now let’s look briefly at the claim that the labeling bill, if adopted, would 
impose serious hardships on manufacturers. 

Among other things, opponents of the bill have indicated that manufacturers 
would incur substantial additional costs in conforming with the labeling re- 
quirements. Actually, from the standpoint of the manufacturers of yarn cloth, it 
would be an extremely rare case where a firm would have to do anything more 
than it now does—either in labeling or in recordkeeping. From the standpoint 
of garment manufacturers, it would be necessary for a number of firms to make 
some adjustments in their labeling procedures. It is important to remember, 
however, that all garments now carry labeling of some type. For the many 
garments which are already labeled as to fiber content, no adjustments would be 
required. In cases where fiber content is not already shown, an existing label 
could be altered to provide that information. Manufacturers would have great 
latitude in determining the most suitable method of meeting the labeling require- 
ments—and they would have a year and a half in which to work out any neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Another point brought out by opponents of the bill is that it often is impossible 
to maintain precise control over the percentages of different fibers used in a 
blended fabric. They say that manufacturers would be held criminally respons- 
ible for variations in blending that are beyond their control. In this connection, 
I want to point out that the bill fully recognizes that there will be uncontrollable 
variations in blends, and makes provision for setting reasonable tolerances in 
all such cases. No manufacturer would be penalized for blending variations that 
he cannot control. 

According to the Federal Trade Commission, the bill is too lenient in that it 
has two tolerances. What the bill requires is that FTC set up reasonable toler- 
ances in recognition that variations in manufacturing will occur. No question 
would be raised about variations within such tolerances. If the actual fiber 
content of a particular fabric is at variance from the statement on the label to 
a greater degree than tolerances established by FTC, the manufacturer still has 
protection in the bill. He cannot be held liable if he shows that the deviation, 
even though it exceeded the FTC standard tolerance, resulted from unavoidable 
variations in the manufacturing process. Certainly this seems reasonable. To 
me, it is pretty good evidence that the provision is about right when FTC says it 
is too loose and manufacturers say it is too tight. 

I understand in the development of this bill, a comprehensive effort was made to 
seek out the advice of textile and garment manufacturers, to take their problems 
into account; and to draft this measure in such a way that it would call for an 
absolute minimum of change in their operations. 

In conclusion, I would like to reaffirm that the labeling bill is designed to serve 
two urgent and legitimate purposes. It is designed, first, to help the consumers 
get what they want and are paying for when they buy textile products. Second, 
it is designed to protect the fiber producers against the unfair competition which 
oecurs when manufacturers save on costs by substituting cheaper for more ex- 
pensive fibers—and, in the process, reduce product quality in such a way that it 
can’t be readily detected by the consumer. 

I urge this committee to approve the textile fiber products identification bill, 
and to seek its passage in the Senate. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANK E. SMITH BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON 
H. R. 469 TextTiLe Frser Propucts IDENTIFICATION AcT 


There have been several statements made in opposition to the proposed textile 

labeling bill, and because some of them have given the appearance of plausibility, 
I appreciate the committee’s holding open the record and thus affording me an 
opportunity to present a supplemental statement clarifying some of the mislead- 
ing statements that have been made. 

At the outset, let me point out that this legislation does not discriminate 
against or promote any individual fiber. Except for wool, which is already 
required to be labeled under existing law, the bill treats all fibers alike. It was 
drawn, and passed by the House of Representatives, for the specific purpose of 
giving consumers adequate information as to the constituent fibers in textile 
products so they will know what they are buying. Obviously, it will be of benefit 
to all fibers. 

Speaking broadly, there seem to be four general objections to this legislation. 
They all resolve themselves down to the one basic objection—that the manu- 
facturers do not want to be required to disclose the fiber content of their prod- 
ucts, but individually the allegations are first, that disclosure of fiber content 
will be of no benefit to the consumer ; second, that there is no consumer demand 
for this type of legislation; third, that the Federal Trade Commission, under its 
general authority and the various trade-practice rules, has adequate authority 
to protect the consumer from deception in the labeling and advertising of tex- 
tiles and that passage of this act would only create confusion ; and finally, that 
enactment of this legislation would place a great cost burden on those responsi- 
ble for labeling. 

The textile and garment manufacturers, who are the opponents of this meas- 
ure, have argued in support of their contention that disclosure of fiber content 
would be of no benefit to the consumer, that what she really needs is informa- 
tion about product performance, and that fiber content identification, standing 
alone, could mislead her as to performance. 

This attempt to persuade the committee that so-called performance labeling 
is the desirable solution is simply a delaying tactic. The suggestion was first 
presented to me back in 1956 when I met with representatives of these industries 
to discuss this legislation. We agreed then, as we agree today, that perform- 
ance labeling would be ideal, but these same manufacturers admitted then, as 
they admit today, that there is no practical means by which mandatory per- 
formance labeling could be achieved. 

The consumer is concerned with performance, of course. Performance char- 
acteristics are agreed to include, principally, durability, comfort, wash-and- 
wear or minimum-care characteristics, and launderability and methods of wash- 
ing, drying, and ironing. Secondary performance characteristics include soil 
retention, odor retention, drying rate, absorbency, maintenance of lustrous 
appearance, drape, softness, susceptibility to seam separation, and static-charge 
development. 

It is an established fact that it has not been possible to develop laboratory 
tests for these qualities that can be correlated to performance in use. How 
then could these performance characteristics be defined with any accuracy? 
The advocates of performance labeling are unable to tell us who could or would 
be charged with defining the levels of performance for these qualities, or who 
would determine the standards to be applied, or whether there would be sepa- 
rate standards for adequate, excellent, or superior levels of performance, or 
how there could be distinction between the claims of advertisers, including 
“legitimate puffing,” to use an FTC term. 

I submit to the committee that performance labeling is simply not possible, 
and that the witnesses who propose it know this. The so-called truth-in- 
advertising bill proposed before this committee by the advocates of perform- 
ance labeling is probably as good an example of why performance labeling is 
impossible as any of the supporters of H. R. 469 could have presented. Even 
the most cursory review of that proposal shows that it does not require any 
labeling ; that because of the generality of its terms and the absence of accept- 
able performance tests, it would be wholly unenforcible; that it places no re- 
sponsibility for whatever labeling might come within its jurisdiction; that it 
contains no definite commerce clauses which would bring it down to the retail 
level of selling and advertising and thus leaves the Federal Trade Commission 
25109—58——__19 
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with no more authority, and with a good deal less, than it already has; and that 
it would repeal both the Wool Products Labeling Act and the Flammable Fab- 
rics Act, hardly a worthy objective for anyone to be recommending. 

Consumers have had long experience using cotton, wool, silk, linen, rayon, 
and acetate, all of which have been marketed in quantity for many years. 
Nylon made its first appearance some 20 years ago and has been available to 
consumers for more than a decade. Tobether these fibers account for more than 
95 percent of the total used in garments. Consumers are rapidly becoming ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of orlon, dacron, acrilan, and the other newer 
fibers, which presently account for a very small fraction of the fibers used in 
apparel articles. Consumers know from experience what the fibers will do. If 
a list of desirable characteristics were presented to the average consumer, she 
would have a good idea of how the various fibers compare with one another. 
Certain fibers mean certain things to the consumer, and to say that fiber content 
means nothing to her is to insult her intelligence. 

It was said by witnesses that fiber content labeling, standing alone, might 
mislead the consumer. Actually, the consumer is being misled right now because 
fiber content is not disclosed. I will not repeat here the forceful examples pre- 
sented to the committee of products advertised as containing specific fibers and 
having specific performance characteristics when in fact they didn’t contain 
enough of those fibers to have any of their performance characteristics. 

It was also said by witnesses that a label showing a small amount of a fiber 
in a product would lead the consumer to believe that none of that fiber’s proper- 
ties could be present in the product. If that were true, the fiber producers who 
have gone to such great lengths to educate the consumer about the characteristics 
of their fibers and the amounts needed for performance have wasted enormous 
quantities of time and money. If fiber content were not important to the con- 
sumer, fiber producers simply would not promote their products on the basis 
of fiber content, as they do. 

Fiber content does not, of course, govern performance 100 percent, but it is by 
far and away the largest single influence on performance. The very fact that 
there are so many different fibers with so many different qualities repudiates 
this contention. Fiber characteristics carry over into the ultimate fabric or 
product, and in most cases they dominate the performance of the end-use article. 

Much was made of the fact that finishing and dyeing have a real influence on the 
performance of an article. It is true that they do, but it is also true, as these 
witnesses didn’t bother to point out, that there are numerous resin finishes and 
dyes that require no special care or treatment, and that most of the reputable 
manufacturers use these high-quality processes. 

The second objection advanced is the allegation that there is no consumer 
demand for this legislation. This is not true. No one, perhaps, is in closer 
contact with the consumer than the retailer. During the hearings last year 
before the House committee the representative of the National Retail Merchant 
Association said: 

“A bill requiring the true identification or representation of the fiber content of 
fabrics and garments is distinctly in the interest of the consumer.” 

This year, before your committee, the same witness said that percentage dis- 
closure of fiber content would be helpful to the consumer. I do not think the 
retailers would support any type of mandatory labeling legislation unless there 
was consumer pressure for it. 

The third argument in opposition to H. R. 469, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission already has adequate authority to protect the consumer from deception 
in labeling and advertising of textiles, and that enactment of this legislation 
would compound existing confusion, is on its face absurd. 

The existing general authority of the Federal Trade Commission gives it no 
power whatever to reach down to the retail level of selling and advertising to 
prevent or prosecute deception, and it is at the retail level that the consumer 
is deceived. It does not help the consumer, nor increase the authority of the 
Commission, to know that the deception by the retailer was innocently based on 
a previous deception by the manufacturer. 

The statement that this legislation would add to confusion in labeling require- 
ments is equally absurd. Labeling is now required by law under the Wool 
Products Labeling Act and the Flammable Fabrics Act. It is required by volun- 
tary agreement under a group of some 6 or 8 sets of trade-practice rules for 
as many fibers. The requirements under one set of those rules differ from the 
requirements under another set. The Federal Trade Commission has informed 
me that enactment of this legislation will automatically cancel all of those 
trade-practice rules relating to fibers. Instead of adding to confusion, passage 
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of this act will substantially decrease confusion, and will provide identical 
treatment for all fibers. 

This brings us to the last of the four arguments against the legislation— 
that it would place a great burden of cost on those responsible for labeling. 
The opponents of the legislation are apparently not very sure upon whom 
this great burden is going to fall, however. The garment manufacturers, when 
they testified, said the burden would be on them. The textile manufacturers, 
when they testified, and they supply the garment manufacturers, said the burden 
would be on them. 

These general statements as to cost, unsupported as they are, disturb me 
because they are the least founded and the loudest asserted. No one who has 
appeared before either the Senate or the House committee has offered any 
evidence of what this cost would be. They have all admitted that all textile 
products are already being labeled; discussing cost, they say only that adding 
fiber percentages would be costly, that extra record keeping would be involved, 
and that additional personnel would be needed merely to inspect the fabric or 
garment before it leaves the plant to see that the labeling requirements of this 
measure are met. 

Actually, for the vast majority of yarn and cloth manufacturers, and for 
garment manufacturers as well, compliance with this act would require little 
more than they are already doing. 

Most manufacturers already label their products in some fashion; thus they 
need Only redesign their labels, and they have 18 months in which to use up 
their present supplies of labels. 

Under normal manufacturing processes, mills must issue job orders and 
specifications which include the fiber content of the goods being made. If this 
were not so, the mill would have no idea what kind of fabric or garment it had 
when the process was completed. These job orders, following the product all 
the way through the manufacturing process, are a part of the company’s 
records. Thus, no extra or special records will be required, at least not in 
a normal, reputable operation. 

Good business practice demands an inspection of the product before it is 
shipped to the customer to see that all specifications are met. There is no 
reason why this inspection, by the same personnel, could not include an exam- 
ination to determine whether the product is properly labeled as to fiber content. 

Last year Mr. Ralph Bachenheimer appeared before the House committee, 
speaking for Dan River Mills and for various textile and garment manufacturers. 
Mr. Bachenheimer appeared again this year before the Senate committee, again 
representing the textile and garment manufacturers, but not speaking for Dan 
River Mills. He is, however, an executive of a Dan River subsidiary. 

He has never said in testimony that the cost of labeling would be disastrous 
to anyone. He has referred to cost as an “immense burden” and then left it 
right there, without further discussion or substantiation. In personal conversa- 
tions with me, Mr. Bachenheimer has conceded that the cost of labeling under 
this act would be negligible. 

This year Mr. Daniel appeared, as assistant to the president, for Dan River 
Mills, and following the somewhat surprising statement that Dan River had not 
previously testified on this legislation, he made the astonishing prediction, again 
unsupported by any evidence, that the cost of fiber content labeling would be so 
great that it would put Dan River out of business. 

This is a serious charge. In considering it, I think the committee should bear 
in mind that one of,the top executives of Dan River Mills sits as a voting dele- 
gate to the National Cotton Council. For 3 successive years the council dele- 
gates have considered this legislation at their annuai meeting, and for 3 succes- 
sive years they have unanimously endorsed it. The voting delegate from Dan 
River has yet to raise his voice in opposition and if Dan River were in fact 
faced with ruin, it seems to me he would have been compelled, in his own in- 
terest, to speak out against the measure and to vote against the legislation’s 
endorsement by the council. He has not done so. 

The Dan River witness, also surprisingly, implied that this legislation has 
never been discussed with the manufacturers. The implication, put in the some- 
what oblique form of a question, is the more questionable when it is pointed 
out that Mr. Bachenheimer, a Dan River executive, participated personally in 
conferences on this bill attended by the manufacturers, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion staff, House eommittee staff, and myself, in New York City in the fall 
of 1956. 


Mr. Bachenheimer included in his testimony before this committee the state- 
ment that— 
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“Every reputable member of the chain of production and distribution of 
textile products today already generally discloses the fiber content along with 
performance characteristics of the fabric being marketed.” 

It is on this point, I think, that the cost argument falls completely. It is a 
fact, and a known fact, that virtually every textile item on the market today, 
whether it sells for 25 cents or $250, contains some kind of label. Most of them 
carry promotional labels. Some of them show fiber content. 

I am submitting with this statement a label taken from a boy’s jacket, sold 
by the J. C. Penney chain, for $7.95. You will note that the label includes brand 
names, performance characteristics, and fiber content. It seems to be an excel- 
lent sort of label. I find it difficult to believe that a label of this kind would 
be in use by a store that does not cater to an expensive trade and that is a chain 
operation if its cost were excessive. 


mM WATE Ro 


SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR PROPER CARE 
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Don’t hesitate to launder this jacket, because 
soil reduces effect of water repellency. 


WASHABLE 


WASH under careful commercial or home laundering 
conditions. 

USE warm water (not to exceed 120°) ...No 
bleaching agents. 

RINSE thoroughly to remove all soap. 

DRY away from direct sunlight. 

PRESS on wrong side with warm, not hot, iron. 


PROPER SIZE CHART (Maximum specifications for each size) 


BUY ~ 


a 


LOT 


SIZE...____HOUSE No.8 &® 3 
FIBER CONTENT: 100% SOTTON 


REVERSE 
100% NYLUie 


Jj. C. PENNEY IP Eki chy. ne. 


H24-2502 
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Mr. Daniel, in his statement for Dan River, also presented what he said would 
be an extremely expensive and insurmountable obstable to compliance in the 
form of bundle goods. If Mr. Daniel had checked with the Federal Trade 
Commission, as I did, he would have found that the Commission already has 
regulations which permit the labeling of bundle goods as a bundle, and that 
those regulations will obtain under this act, thereby eliminating entirely the 
only specific example of a cost problem presented to the committee. 

The evidence makes it clear that cost is not a valid objection. It is obvi- 
ously raised here as it was raised when the Wool Products Labeling Act was 
under consideration. It was said then that the cost of labeling would ruin 
the wool industry, but the industry has found that the cost of labeling is, 
instead, insignificant. It will be equally insignificant under this act. 

Now I would like to turn to some specific questions concerning the responsi- 
bility for labeling requirements, the use of generic names, and the advertising 
provisions of this act. 

Representatives of the retail trade said that they feared they would be 
responsible for doing the labeling. Part of this fear they based on the fact 
that the bill does permit the labeling of package items. The point evidently 
misunderstood here is that the bill permits the labeling of the box or package 
only if the product is intended to be sold to the consumer unopened in that box 
or package. The most familiar example of this is the “gift box” of towels— 
packaged by the manufacturer, 4 or 6 towels to the box, in a fancy gift box and 
intended to be sold by the retailer to his customer in that box, unopened. 

That provision does not apply to any product shipped by the manufacturer 
to the retailer and packed several to the box but intended to be sold individ- 
ually. 

The retailers also said they feared they might be required to label merchan- 
dise like men’s suits, rather than its being done by the manufacturer, because 
a man’s suit comes to the retailer with the trouser leg unfinished. The bill 
says that the product will be labeled when it is produced in the form intended 
for sale or delivery to or for use by the consumer. Clearly, the retailer sells 
the suit to his customer with the trouser leg unfinished; the manufacturer is 
therefore responsible for doing the labeling. No problem should exist in this 
respect. 

The matter of generic names was made very clear at the House hearings, 
which most of the witnesses before the Senate committee attended. It was 
here argued, however, that with man-made fibers, generic names would be unin- 
telligible chemical terms with no meaning to the consumer. I don’t know that I 
would agree with that point of view, but the point is this: It was specifically 
agreed with the Federal Trade Commission, and made part of the legislative 
record of the House hearings, that the Commission would meet with the in- 
dustry to develop and agree upon mutually acceptable generic names for the 
new fibers, names which would be easily recognized and understood. 

In addition, this bill in no way prohibits the use of trademarks on the label. 
Even if it is ultimately determined that the generic name for dacron will 
be “polyester,” the label will still be able to say “dacron” as well, and from 
a promotional standpoint alone, I feel confident that it will do so. 

The one remaining provision of this legislation I would like to discuss is that 
covering advertising. There is apparently a lot of confusion about the advertis- 
ing provisions of H. R. 469, and I want to clear it up because I do not understand 
how anyone could object to those provisions, 

Under the language of H. R. 469, no advertisment need say anything whatever 
about fiber content. What this act does require is that if an advertisement does 
make reference to fiber content, that advertisement must include the names of all 
the fibers present in the product, in the order of predominance by weight. The 
percentages of the fibers present are not required to be shown in the advertise- 
ment under H. R. 469, and the naming of any fiber present in a quantity less 
than 5 percent is prohibited. 

I think the committee will be interested in an advertisement I received the 
other day from a garment manufacturer who is also a retailer. Fiber content, 
and in a good many instances the percentage of fiber content, has been used 
for promotional purposes in this booklet in a manner which speaks for itself. 


(Booklet available in files of committee. ) 


I believe the evidence has made it abundantly clear that percentage fiber 
content disclosure on a mandatory basis is the best form of protection we can 
give the consumer of textile products, and I think the evidence has also made 
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it clear that the consumer needs that protection. It is evident that this can be 
achieved with a minimum of effort on the part of the industry, and I sincerely 
hope that we can look forward to enactment of this legislation by this Congress, 


AGENCY COMMENT 


The Tariff Commission made no comments. The General Account- 
ing Office and the Department of the Interior offered no comment. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, while advising he has no comment, 
offered a technical amendment (p. 14, line 22—wants reference to sec, 
484, Tariff Act, deleted). 

The Department of Agriculture is in accord with the purpose of 
H. R. 469 and has no objection to its enactment. 

The Department of State has no objection to the enactment of the 
bill, but only if section 4 (b) (4) is deleted. That subsection would 
require that on imported textile fiber products, the name of the 
country where it was processed or manufactured be shown. 

The Department of Justice reported on a similar bill (S. 1616). 
While the Department advised the enactment of the bill was a ques- 
tion of policy for the Congress, it pointed out parts of the legislation 
that should be very carefully considered, such as lack of seizure or 
forfeiture provisions, the absolute exemption of goods for export, 
and the oeere ss litigation functions in an agency other than the 
Department. The question of whether the time has arrived for 


products labeling acts (wool—fur—flammable) to be combined in one 
act is also raised. 


The Federal Trade Commission report, after three pages of sug- 
gested amendments, closes with this rather peculiar statement: 


We feel confident that whatever legislation on this subject, if any, the com- 
mittee may favorably report, it will desire that it be constructive and in a form 
that is reasonably adequate to permit successful administration. 


The Secretary of Commerce is unable to recommend enactment of 
this legislation. The report indicates that an overhaul of all of the 
labeling acts is more desirable. Further, the report indicates that 
consumers and industrial users are demanding and obtaining defini- 
tion of fiber composition of textile products on the market. 

(The agency statements and letters mentioned follow :) 


UnItTep States TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 4 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your request of March 20, 
1957, for comments that the Commission may care of offer concerning S. 1616, 
85th Congress, a bill to protect producers and consumers against misbranding 
and false advertising of the fiber content of textile-fiber products, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1616 is aimed at preventing misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products and is similar to legislation enacted in recent 
years with respect to other products, such as the labeling act dealing with fur 
products (15 U. S. C. 69, et seq.). The legislation, if enacted, would be admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Tariff Commission has no comments to offer regarding the merits of the 
proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. Brossarp, 
Chairman. 
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CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 26, 1957. 


Flon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of August 16, 
1957, acknowledged on August 19, requesting the comments of the General Ac- 
counting Office concerning H. R. 469, 85th Congress, 1st session, entitled “An 
act to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertis- 
ing of the fiber content of textile-fiber products, and for other purposes,” which 
passed the House of Representatives on August 14, 1957. 

We have no special information or knowledge as to the need for or desirabiilty 
of the proposed legislation and, therefore, we make no recommendation with 
respect to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 19, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: This is in response to your request for a report on 
H. R. 469, a bill to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill does not appear to relate to any matter within the jurisdiction of this 
Department or to affect any matter upon which the Department would be in a 
position to give helpful information or advice. Accordingly, this Department 
has no comment to offer with respect to the merit of the purpose or provisions 
of the bill. 

We greatly appreciate your bringing this matter to our attention, and welcome 
the opportunity to submit recommendations on any measure where the activities 
of the Department may possibly be involved, or where its experience may 
possibly be of value. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 21, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of August 16, 1957, 
requesting a statement of this Department’s views on H. R. 469, to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation would provide that the manufacture for introduction, 
sale, advertising or offering for sale, in commerce, or the importation into the 
United States, or transportation, of certain textile fiber products which are mis- 
branded or falsely or deceptively advertised would be unlawful and would con- 
stitute unfair and deceptive act or practice under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

Since the proposed legislation relates to matters not primarily within the juris- 
diction of this Department, the Treasury has no comment on the merits of the 
proposed legislation. However, since the Bureau of Customs of this Department 
would apparently be charged with the administration of the act insofar as im- 
portations are concerned, it should be pointed out that the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation would result in an additional workload for customs personnel 
at ports of importation of such goods. Apart from this, it would not appear that 
the enactment of this proposed legislation would result in any unusual administra- 
tive difficulties. 
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There is one technical matter which the Department would like to bring to 
the attention of the committee. Inasmuch as Treasury Decisions 53869, effective 
October 1, 1955, abolishes the requirement for certification of invoices, any 
reference to such requirement should be deleted from the bill. This can be 
done by changing the comma after the word “Act” on page 14, line 22, to a 
period, and deleting the remainder of that sentence. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of an identical report on S. 1616, a similar bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Davis W. KENDALL, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1957. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR MacGnuson: This is in reply to your request of August 16, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 469, a bill to protect producers and consumers 
against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products, and for other purposes. 

The Department is in accord with the purpose of H. R. 469 and has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of such legislation... The correct labeling of textiles would 
be of great benefit to the ultimate users of these products, and in our opinion, 
it should be of help to cotton and its competition with manmade fibers. 

H. R. 469 prohibits the introduction in interstate or foreign commerce of 
certain textile fiber products and other related transactions in such products 
when the products are misbranded, or falsely or deceptively advertised, and 
requires such products to bear a statement of their fiber content. Under the 
bill, a product is deemed falsely or deceptively advertised if any written adver- 
tisement refers to the fiber content, unless it contains the fiber content infor- 
mation required by the bill. 

The bill would require the identification of the fiber content of fibers and 
fabrics used or intended for use in articles of wearing apparel, costumes, and 
accessories, draperies, floor coverings, furnishings, beddings, and other house- 
hold textile goods. Exceptions are made for certain items including footwear, 
headwear, handbags, luggage, brushes, lampshades, toys, bandages, and surgical 
dressings, and other articles which the Federal Trade Commission may exempt. 
Under the bill a textile fiber product in general would be misbranded if the 
stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification does not show (1) the fibers 
in the product, by generic name in the order of predominance, and (2) the 
percentage of each fiber present in the product. Provision is made for injunc- 
tions to enforce the legislation and for criminal actions for willful violations. 
The bill contains provisions under which a guaranty of the product involved 
would protect the one receiving the guaranty from liability under the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EB. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 22, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR MaGnuson: Inasmuch as H. R. 469, to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile-fiber products and for other purposes, has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Department wishes to make the 
following comments on H. R. 469: 

With the exception of paragraph (4) of subsection (b), section 4, the De- 
partment has no objection to the enactment of H. R. 469 from the standpoint 
of its possible effect on United States foreign relations. This paragraph pro- 
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vides that an imported textile-fiber product shall be held to be misbranded unless 
‘the name of the country “where processed or manufactured” is shown on a 
stamp, tag, or label on, or affixed to, the product. 

‘ This paragraph does not appear to be consistent with the stated purpose of 
the bill, to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and faise ad- 
vertising of the fiber content of textile-fiber products, since this paragraph is 
eoncerned with country of origin rather than with fiber content of the textile 
products concerned. Further, foreign products imported into the United States 
are required under section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1980 to be marked with 
the country of origin. The requirement of the paragraph in question, insofar 
as it applies to textile-fiber products in the state in which they are imported, 
is already a matter of law. The innovation which the paragraph would bring 
about would be to extend this marking requirement to products of American 
manufacture which consist in part of imported textile-fiber products. 

The United States has contractual relations with many countries providing 
that imported products shall be accorded treatment no less favorable than that 
accorded to like products of national origin in respect of all laws, regulations, 
and requirements affecting their internal sale, offering for sale, purchase, trans- 
portation, distribution, or use. Such treatment has been interpreted to mean 
that when goods have duly passed into domestic trade, they can be subject 
only to the same taxes, laws, and regulations as are applicable to similar 
domestic goods. In other words, the purpose of these commitments is to prevent 
the application of any hidden discrimination or restriction against imported 
goods once they have been properly imported and cleared through customs, such 
goods thereafter being treated in all respects in the same manner as domestic 
goods. H. R. 469 does not require an indication that textile-fiber products are 
made in the United States when this is the case. In other words, foreign textile- 
fiber products would not be treated in the same manner as the domestic article. 

In addition to this possibility of specific conflict between certain international 
commitments and the cited paragraph of H. R. 469, there appears to be a more 
general problem posed by the effect of such regulations upon that broad ex- 
pansion of international trade which it is the policy of the United States to 
pursue. If the principle of the paragraph in question were to be applied gen- 
erally to all American-manufactured products, constituent parts of which are 
imported—and once applied to textile-fiber products a precedent will have been 
established—marking requirements would become so onerous as to impede 
seriously the use of imported materials in any product manufactured within 
the United States. 

The Department is seriously concerned about the implications of the cited 
paragraph of H. R. 469, and recommends that it be deleted from the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HocHLanp II, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 30, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR MaGcnuson: Further reference is made to your letter of August 
16, 1957, requesting a report on H. R. 469, to protect producers and consumers 
against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile-fiber 
products, and for other purposes. 

The Department wishes to confirm an understanding reached in a telephone con- 
versation between a member of the staff of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and an officer of the Department to the effect that the volun- 
tary report containing the Department’s comments on H. R. 469 dated August 22 
will satisfactorily answer the request made in your letter of August 16, 1957. 

The Department has been informed that the Bureau of the Budget has no 
objection to the submission of the voluntary report referred to above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun §. HoeHianp II, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Washington, D. C., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


De4r SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (H. R. 469) to protect producers and con- 
sumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile- 
fiber products, and for other purposes. 

With one notable exception this bill is similar in all material respects to 
S. 1616 which was the subject of this Department’s report to you on January 10, 
1958. A copy of that report is enclosed for your ready reference. 

The exception referred to relates to the language of section 3 (b) of H. R. 
469. Unlike the comparable section of S. 1616, section 3 (b) of H. R. 469 appears 
to make unlawful any sale, etc., whether interstate in character or not, of a mis- 
branded or falsely advertised textile-fiber product if the product had been 
offered for sale or advertised in interstate commerce. The question is raised 
whether such a provision would be enforcible to the extent of bringing intrastate 
transactions subsequent to interstate advertising within the coverage of the 
act where the advertising was not in violation of the act. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, January 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1616) to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

The basic purpose of this legislation is to provide consumers and producers of 
textile fiber products with truthful and informative labeling and advertising 
of the fiber content of such products. It would not apply to products required 
to be labeled under the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 

Whether legislation of this type should be enacted constitutes a question of 
policy concerning which the Department of Justice prefers to make no recom- 
mendation. However, there are a number of considerations to which committee 
attention is invited. 

From an enforcement standpoint, the failure of the measure to contain any 
seizure or forfeiture provisions is unfortunate. Provisions of this type are 
found in the Fur Products Labeling Act (15 U. S. C. 69); the Wool Products 
Labeling Act (15 U. S. C. 68); and the Flammable Fabrics Act (15 U. S. C. 
1191, et seq.). Seizure and condemnation provisions are particularly valuable 
in those instances where a shipment of a misbranded product is uncovered and 
it is not possible to ascertain immediately the part responsible for the misbranded 
shipment. Seizure under such circumstances provides a ready means for pre- 
venting the distribution of such a commodity to consumers. Furthermore, such 
procedure provides an orderly means whereby products which are not in com- 
pliance with the act can be brought into compliance. 

Section 3 (a) (3), exempting from the coverage of the bill the manufacture, 
delivery for transportation, transportation, sale, or offering for sale of a textile 
fiber product for exportation from the United States to any foreign country, 
is somewhat unusual in its absolute form. It is noted that the Wool Products 
Labeling Act provides in a comparable section that wool products branded in 
accordance with the specifications of the purchaser and in accordance with the 
laws of the country to which they are being exported, are exempt. The Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act has a fairly similar provision in title 21, United 
States Code section 381 (d), except for a further requirement that the outside 
of the shipping package shall be labeled in such a way as to show that it is 
intended for export. The absence of labeling requirements applicable to pack- 
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ages for export make general enforcement of the act more difficult, and might 
facilitate deceptions reflecting adversely upon the United States and American 
exporters. 

The Department of Justice is unable to support that provision of the bill which 
places the litigation function with respect. to injunction suits in another agency 
of the Government. Such a provisions is not in keeping with the general policy 
that the Department of Justice is the litigating arm of the Government. Also, in 
view of the Department’s experience under other regulatory statutes, as, for 
example, the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, such a provision is objectionable. 

A question is also raised for committee consideration as to whether the time 
has arrived for products labeling acts (for example, wool products, fur products, 
and flammable fabrics) to be combined in one enactment rather than to continue 
with piecemeal legislation as heretofore. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, November 8, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of August 16, 1957, 
inviting comment upon H. R. 469 which was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives of the 85th Congress, ist session. The purpose of the bill is to protect 
producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

This bill is designed to cover the entire field of textile fiber content labeling 
and advertising except as already covered by the Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939. As to any “textile fiber product,” the bill would require disclosure on a 
label of the percentage as well as the generic name of the major fiber constituents 
of the product. The bill proposes a rather complete coverage of the subject 
matter with which it deals, but there are a few of its provisions as to which we 
think some comment should be made. 

Section 4 (b) (2) of the bill provides for the establishment by the Commission 
of reasonable tolerances for deviation in the fiber content of any textile fiber 
product from the amount stated on the label and that no deviation which does 
not exceed the tolerance shall be a misbranding. This is followed by a second 
provision that any deviation which exceeds the tolerances fixed shall not be a 
misbranding if the person charged proves that the deviation resulted from un- 
avoidable variation in manufacture despite the exercise of due care to make 
the statements on the label accurate. The Commission is inclined to doubt the 
advisability of this double provision and thinks it would be preferable to omit the 
first provision and make the latter provision applicable to any deviation rather 
than to deviations in excess of a prescribed tolerance. 

Obviously, any “reasonable tolerances” that might be fixed could not be those 
which could be met only by manufacturers with the best equipment and greatest 
manufacturing skill; on the contrary, they would have to be wide enough to 
include the products of the poorly equipped and less skillful manufacturer. This 
can result in manufacturers attempting to come barely within the tolerances 
provided, rather than being as accurate as the exercise of due care in their 
individual cases would permit. If fibers of widely varying value are being com- 
bined, a tolerance provision almost forces a producer to try to use the least 
amount of the most valuable of the fibers that he can, and still stay within the 
tolerance or be able to defend a deviation beyond the tolerance under the second 
provision. If there were no tolerances fixed and the second provision applied 
to any deviations, quite plainly the Commission would not proceed with respect 
to deviations which could be successfully defended. It has not done so under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act, and any other course would be a senseless 
waste of public funds. Under such a provision deviations would have to be 
treated upon the basis of the individual case, and consequently there would be 
no tendency to lower standards to the extent permitted by a tolerance that was 
fixed to accommodate low manufacturing efficiency. 
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Section 4 (c), which deals with advertising, covers only written advertise- 
ments used to promote the sale or offering for sale of textile fiber products. This 
would amount to an exemption from the advertising provisions of the bill of all 
advertising by radio and television or any other form of sales representation not 
made in writing. This, we think, represents a serious loophole concerning the 
advertising provisions of the bill and might well be considered discriminatory 
against advertising mediums of a written type. The advertising provisions of 
the bill should perhaps be extended to cover any form of advertising mediums, 
including radio and television. 

Subsection 4 (d) provides that the stamp, tag, label, or other means of identi- 
fication required by the act “may contain other information not violating the 
provisions of this act.” This presents two problems. One is that when informa- 
tion other than that required by the act is permitted on the label there is the 
possibility of so placing the required information with other statements and by 
arrangement and typography to substantially conceal or minimize any effective 
disclosure. The second question is that since the bill is limited to textile fiber 
content, false or misleading statements on a label dealing with subjects other 
than fiber content should be so qualified as not to permit deceptive statements. 
This is mentioned because of the more limited jurisdictional applicability of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to which such other information on the label 
would be subject. If the committee should, nevertheless, conclude that other in- 
formation in addition to that required by the bill may be put on labels, we would 
suggest that the bill require that if put on the label containing the required 
information, it be nondeceptive and not in conflict with regulations prescribed 
by the Commission for clear disclosure of the required information. 

The bill makes no provision for disclosure of nonfibrous loading or filling 
material used in some textile fiber products or for use of the process of libel for 
seizure of products found to be misbranded. While we do not think that pro- 
visions on these two subjects are essential, we suggest that the committee may 
at least desire to consider them. In the case of some fabrics, substantial amounts 
of nonfibrous loading or filling material are used, and sometimes this is done 
principally for the purpose of giving the fabric an appearance of quality greater 
than it actually has. The absence of a provision for libel proceedings deprives 
the enforcement agency of an important deterrent to violations of the act and 
of an effective remedy for meeting situations where unscrupulous schemes may 
result in suddenly flooding a market with misbranded textiles under conditions 
which make it difficult if not impossible to prevent continuing harm to the public 
after the misbranded goods have been distributed to shops and stores throughout 
the country. 

Subsection 4 (b) (4) of the reported bill reads: 

“If it is an imported textile fiber product the name of the country where 
processed or manufactured.” This subsection does not appear to add anything 
more than is presently required under section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and as supplemented by regulations of the Bureau of Customs con- 
cerning the marking of imported articles. 

The proper labeling and advertising of textile fiber products is a subject, the 
importance of which is emphasized by the increasing use of manufactured fibers 
and the mixture of manufactured with natural fibers. Consequently, there is 
need that there be means by which the public can determine what the textile 
fiber products which are offered actually contain, and thereby what can be 
expected in the use and treatment of such products. We feel confident that 
whatever legislation on this subject, if any, the committee may favorably report, 
it will desire that it be constructive and in a form that is reasonably adequate 
to permit successful administration. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GwYNNE, Chairman. 


N. B.—Pursuant to regulations, this report was submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget on October 31, 1957, and on November 8, 1957, the Commission was 
advised that there would be no objection to the submission of the report to the 
committee. 

Rosert M. Parrisyu, Secretary. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, October 18, 1957. 
Hon. WakREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request dated August 16, 
1957, for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 469, an act to 
protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false advertising of 
the fiber content of textile fiber products, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 469 would provide for labeling as to the fiber content of textile fiber 
products made from natural or synthetic fibers whether of domestic or foreign 
origin. 

The Department of Commerce is unable to recommend enactment of this 
legislation. 

We feel that any new legislation enacted for these general purposes should 
incorporate all of the requirements imposed by the Federal Government for 
labeling and identification of all fibers. In our judgment, this should be ac- 
complished by the repeal of the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 and the 
incorporation in the new legislation of the requirements of that act for the 
identification of the various classes of wool: virgin wool, reprocessed wool, and 
reused wool. 

This Department also has had reservations as to the real need for Federal 
legislation requiring fiber identification labeling, for the protection of producers, 
consumers, and others. The introduction a few years ago of new synthetic 
fibers in the manufacture of clothing and textiles did, it is true, result in 
articles which behaved and performed in use somewhat differently than did 
products made entirely of natural fibers. As commercial experience with syn- 
thetic fibers in textiles broadens, both consumers and industrial users are 
developing their preference in fiber composition, and are demanding and, in the 
normal course of commerce, obtaining definition of the fiber composition of textile 
products on the market. 

In view of these matters, and considering the variety of both State and local 
labeling requirements already placed upon manufacturers of many types of 
textile fiber products for household use, this Department is not convinced that 
the enactment of Federal legislation such as H. R. 469 is in fact necessary for 
the protection of the producer and the consumer. 

For the above reasons, the Department of Commerce feels that it cannot sup- 
port enactment of H. R. 469. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srnciairk WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 27, 1958. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that your committee will consider H. I. 
469, the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, which I introduced, at its 
meeting on January 29. A clerical error occurred in the preparation of the final 
draft of H. R. 469, and if your committee considers amendments to the legisla- 
tion, I would very much appreciate your assistance in correcting the error. 

Sewing thread is specifically exempted from the provisions of the act by sec- 
tion 12 (a) (7), but because subsection (7) was incorrectly included in the 
last paragraph of section 12 (a), where it appears in line 9 on page 18, the 
exemption is, in effect, withdrawn. 

Sewing thread is always entirely one fiber or another, and the fiber is named 
on the spool; because of space limitations, there is general agreement among all 
segments of the textile industry and the I'ederal Trade Commission that no 
further designation is required. 
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The opportunity to correct the error did not come up in committee in the 
House nor during consideration and passage of the bill on the floor, but if it can 
be done in the Senate, I would appreciate it very much. 

Cordially, 
(Signed) Frank, 
(Typed) Franx E. Smirn, Member of Congress. 


H. R. 469—TextiLe Fiser Propucts IDENTIFICATION ACT 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Section 12 (a), page 18, lines 8 and 9: Substitute for the present language of 
lines 8 and 9 on page 18 the following language: “The exemption provided for 
any article by paragraph (3) or (4) of this subsection shall not be * * *. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, February 11, 1958. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNnusSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Monday, February 24, 1958, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, will hold hearings on 
H. R. 469—to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products. 

This legislation has been passed by the House of Representatives. 

Basically, this legislation proposes a very simple thing—that the consumer 
be advised of what he is buying. It is of prime importance to cotton growers 
in the United States and to the general eccnomy of the agricultural States. 
Your committee will be interested in knowing that all farm organizations in my 
district in Arkansas have endorsed this legislation, 

No manufacturer will desire to mislead his customer. To do so in this 
instance would be to admit the superiority of the fiber he seeks to imitate. 

All consumer groups, once acquainted with this legislation, will be equally 
determined that labeling should be placed on all textiles. Certainly the buyer 
is entitled to know what he is buying so that he can choose the fabric that is best 
suited to his needs. 

I shall appreciate it if you will bring this letter to the attention of your sub- 
committee when this legislation is under consideration. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. C. GATHINGS. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEw YORK, 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: The enclosed letter to you as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce presents our views on 
the subject of new Federal legislation to control labeling and advertising prac- 
tices in the sale and distribution of textiles and textile products, as set forth 
in H. R. 469. 

Copies of this letter have been addressed to each member of your committee 
and we shall appreciate its incorporation in the proceedings of your hearing, if 
this is permissible. Should additional copies be required, we will be glad to 
furnish them. 

Faithfully yours, 
Ray W. BELL, President. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF CoTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS oF New York, 
New York, N. Y., February 21, 1958. 


Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: New York City is the national center of distribu- 
tion for American-made textiles and textile products. For nearly 40 years this 
association has served as spokesman for its members who are the sales divi- 
sions or marketing agencies for the output of a large percentage of the cotton 
mills in the United States. Their common interest and responsibility is the sale 
and distribution of cotton textiles in whatever form produced by the mills and 
required by the distributing trades at their appropriate levels. Thus, un- 
finished fabrics are sold to converters and the industrial trades; finished cloth 
goes to apparel manufacturers; fabricated products, like sheets, towels, bed- 
spreads, etc., find ultimate consumer buying through wholesale channels and the 
retail trades. Because our function and very existence depends upon the main- 
tenance and development of the largest possible distribution of cotton goods 
in this country and abroad, we are, and always have been, favorable to any 
proposal which gave promise of adding to the volume of textile demand. At the 
same time, we have consistently opposed undue restrictions which could only 
result in needless complications and wasteful costs, without any practical benefit 
to the trade or the ultimate consumer. 

We have examined thoroughly the provisions of H. R. 469, named as the 
Textile Fiber Products Identification Act which is now under your considera- 
tion in the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Primarily 
the proposed legislation is designed to replace the individual freedom of private 
enterprise in matters of textile labeling and advertising with bureaucratic con- 
trol under a new Federal statute and its consequent regulations. In our opinion 
such a step is only desirable if there are most impelling and urgent reasons 
of public interest. Notwithstanding the bill’s passage in the lower House, 
we don’t think such reasons exist. 

In the fields of household products and apparel, to which the bill is con- 
fined, it is our conviction that truthful and honest representation in the trade 
and to the consumer is not surpassed by any products in American markets. 
These are highly competitive areas and in them deception and misrepresenta- 
tion would only bring disaster to the guilty firms or individuals. And where the 
question of fiber content is an important factor, it is only natural that the 
fiber element is played up to its full importance in labeling and advertising. 
This is particularly true in cottons, wherever the finer qualities of combed 
yarns or extra-quality growths are used. However, fiber content is but one of the 
many elements in fabrics or apparel and often subordinate to other features 
which make for sales appeal and consumer understanding. A first considera- 
tion is whether the fabric is woven, knitted or felted. Also included in these 
vital components are the construction and texture of the fabric, its color char- 
acteristics and type of finshing process, any one of which may far outweigh 
fiber content in salable or intrinsic value or consumer satisfaction. In fabri- 
cated products and especially apparel, new elements of style, design and fashion 
enter into the picture and have a dominant influence on identification practices. 
Should producers be forced into complete description of all ingredients, labels 
would have to be larger than the products and the consumer would be dazzled 
with confusion. 

In view of the broad ranges of potential sales appeal and consumer satis- 
faction, it is our conviction that a Federal statute which pinpoints fiber content 
as the all essential element to be regulated and policed in textile product identi- 
fication is not only unjustified but might even prove misleading and deceptive 
to the ultimate consumer. Under prevailing conditions, which only demand that 
claims be honest and truthful, the consumer has a wide choice and can select 
fabrics or products according to his preference for qualities or properties, in- 
cluding the element of fiber content. While it is doubtful that the consumer’s 
buying decision is based on any single advertised or labeled component, he is 
free to reject merchandise for any reason, including that of insufficient informa- 
tion. The truth is that factual information is now being supplied widely and 
wherever considered important in influencing the purchase and sale of goods. 
Truthfulness in the identification and sale of textile fabrics and products is 
already required under existing law and enforced regularly by such public 
agencies as the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice 
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plus the activities of semipublic bodies like the national and city better 
business bureaus. Should the omission of claims concerning fiber content, 
even in unlabeled and unadvertised merchandise, become a criminal offense, the 
tasks of these agencies would be multiplied and many honest firms would be 
penalized, with no public or private benefit. 

If our views are correct and the proposed legislation promises little or nothing 
for the consuming public beyond superfluous information, the excuse for a new 
law has completely vanished. For the textile trades do not want it and our 
customers in every segment of the apparel industries are unanimously in oppo- 
sition. To them it would bring increased costs and the nuisances of record 
keeping without any compensations in goodwill, better understanding, or in- 
creased consumption of their products. The raw cotton and cotton textile indus- 
tries need the confidence and continued patronage of these important customers 
and can ill afford any antagonism that will arise from burdening them and the 
public with added cost from useless legislation. 

As to the charge that without mandatory legislation, cotton fabrics and 
products would be diluted with cheaper synethetic fibers, the trade practice rules 
for the rayon and acetate industry now prescribe that identification of those 
fibers must be made on labels and in advertising whenever they are components 
of any industry product. Under the enforcement of these rules, the risk of 
improper designation is reduced to the offenders against truthful labeling and 
advertising for whom penalties are provided in existing law. With respect to 
all cotton items, no need has ever been shown for compulsory labeling of such 
goods, since cotton is known and does not lend itself to deceptive practice. 

In summary, we believe that the legislation proposed is not necessary at this 
time and would better be postponed until there is a clearly demonstrated need. 
In labeling and advertising there exist ample ways to punish fraud and deception 
under present statutes and there are no restrictions against positive identification 
of any ingredient, quality, or characteristic, providing the statements are 
truthful. The textile industry has always approved and practiced this method 
of individual choice whereby the responsibility for any claim rested with the 
producer or seller who took the positive approach and used his judgment as to 
the propriety of featuring a brand or a distinctive finish, or other ingredient, of 
the merchandise offered for sale. We do not believe it wise to abandon this 
freedom for the sake of force meaures which may boomerang to the disadvantage 
of increased cotton consumption. 

Sincerely yours, 
—— President. 


JoHN T. Lover & Co., INC., 
Watertown, Mass., March 6, 1958: 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commitiee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Honorep Sir: On reading the testimony of Mr. J. A. Crowder before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 469 and S. 1616 labeling 
bills he made the following two statements: 

1. Nor do we believe that the wisdom of preserving this statutory requirement 
is lessened in any degree by an alleged difficulty in detecting the presence of 
reprocessed wool in falsely labeled imports of wool products from abroad. A 
Federal Trade Commission witness testified before the House committee last 
year that the Commission knows of no such imports, but that he has been given 
expert opinion that the presence of such reprocessed fibers could be detected 
by laboratory analysis. 

2. In any event, we suggest that difficulty of enforcement in one limited area 
is not a valid reason for repeal of a statute of general applicability, which 
provides abundant benefit to the mass of the people. 

I respectfully wish to state that there is no known test whereby reused 
and or reprocessed wool fiber can be distinguished from virgin wool fiber. I 
definitely challenge any so-called expert to produce such a test and I also am 
firm in my conviction that such testimony regarding the ability to differentiate 
between reused, reprocessed, and virgin wool fiber is misleading. I have been 
handling wool, reprocessed wool, and reused wool for 35 years and I know I 
am correct regarding testing. 

The public would be well served, the Government in a position to enforce the 
law if virgin synthetics were so labeled and all other synthetics labeled “re- 
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processed.” The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 should be amended so 
as to label wool from the sheeps back as virgin wool and all other wool fibers 
reprocessed wool. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES J. DUGAN. 


CHAMBER OF COMMESCE, 
Greenville, Miss., March 5, 1958. 
Senator WARREN J. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce, Green- 
ville, Miss., today unanimously endorsed House Resolution 469, requiring the 
labeling of textile products to show fiber content of the product. 

Since blending of cotton with some synthetics is advantageous; and with 
others, disadvantageous, it is felt that the consumer needs to know the fiber 
contents of an article in order to be aware of quality, and in determining proper 
laundering and cleaning procedure. 

Therefore, we sincerely hope that your committee will look upon H. R. 469 
favorably and help in its passage by the United States Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyp Ripeway, Manager. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 28, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNuSON: I am enclosing a letter from a constituent of mine, 
Mr. George A. Flannigan, concerning the Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Act, H. R. 469, which is presently pending in your committee. I would appre- 
ciate your consideration of the points presented in Mr. Flannigan’s letter. If 
it is not too late, I would also appreciate your making this letter a part of the 
permanent record of the hearings on H. R. 469. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARROLL. 


(Senator Carroll also enclosed a letter from George A. Flannigan, manager, 
Colorado Retailers Association, Denver, Colo., which will be found on p. 339.) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that a bill designated as the Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act, H. R. 469, passed the House last August and is 
now before your committee. This bill will require the labeling of every article 
of apparel with the exact percentage of fiber content by the manufacturers of 
such articles. I understand that its purpose is to inform the consumer of the 
exact fiber content of any article of wearing apparel so that he may be in a 
position to purchase such articles intelligently. 

I have been reliably informed that the mere knowledge of the fiber content is 
not a safe guide to consumers in the choice of articles of wearing apparel. 
Consumers are more interested in knowing something about the qualities of the 
article such as whether it will wear well, how it will iron, or wash, and whether 
it is colorfast. I am also reliably informed that any reputable manufacture is 
presently furnishing such information about his products as a matter of self- 
interest. 

It would appear to me that H. R. 469 therefore fails to get to the heart of the 
question as to the type of information the consumer needs in order to make an 
intelligent choice when buying. It appears that we would be putting the entire 
textile and apparel industry to a very considerable expense in complying with 
this labeling requirement without any corresponding benefit to consumers or to 
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the textile industry itself. Moreover, the cost of enforcing and administering 
such a law would undoubtedly be considerable. 

I am advised that both cotton and synthetic fabric manufacturers, converters, 
and makers of wearing apparel from such fabrics are opposed to the burden 
which this bill would place upon them. As you undoubtedly know, textiles and 
textile products represent the third largest industry in our country. 

I would ask you and your committee kindly to give careful consideration to the 
reasons which I have outlined before reaching a decision with regard to this 
bill. It occurs to me that a possible compromise would be to have the bill 
require a manufacturer to label an article truthfully as to its fiber content if he 
made any statement as to fiber content at all, but that otherwise he should not 
be required to label every article to show its percentage of fiber content. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvine M. IvEs. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS OF JAPANESE TEXTILES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is written to present our views for the 
record on H. R. 469, an act to protect producers and consumers against mis- 
branding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile products, and 
for other purposes, which is currently the subject of hearings before your 
committee. 

INTEREST 


To explain our interest, the American Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc., 
is a membership organization, composed of domestic corporations, partnerships 
the majority of whose members are citizens, and individual citizens who have 
a concern in the importation of textiles from Japan, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. Our members handle approximately 70 percent 
of the Japanese textile products imported into the United States. 


SUPPORT IN PRINCIPLE 


While we support in principle legislation requiring honesty in the identifica- 
tion and the advertising of the fiber content of textile articles, we are aware 
of the many difficulties in drafting an effective statute that truly serves the 
ultimate consumer and the public interest. There is, for example, the question 
of the relative merits of different grades and qualities of the same fiber, as 
against different fibers. There is the problem raised by methods of fabrica- 
tion and construction. There is the matter of the number of ever-increasing 
manmade fibers, with new and sometimes confusing and possibly misleading 
trade names. There are, of course, many other aspects familiar to your com- 
mittee, too numerous to detail here, that need to be explored. 


QUESTIONABLE SECTION 


As importers of textile items, however, our primary concern with the instant 
bill, H. R. 469, is with section 4 (b) (4), which provides that “a textile fiber 
product shall be misbranded if a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identifica- 
tion * * * is not on or affixed to the product showing in words and figures 
plainly legible * * *. If it is an imported textile fiber product the name of the 
country where processed or manufactured.” This is the so-called country of 
origin provision. 

Taken alone, this paragraph seems innocuous enough. But, examined in the 
light of the other paragraphs in the bill and its possible implications, we urge 
serious examination of its consequences. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


To begin with, the country of origin has nothing to do with “misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products.” 

The stated objectives of this legislation apply equally to domestic and foreign 
textile products. To require additional labeling of imports only when such iden- 
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tification is not relevant to the subject of misleading fiber content smacks of an 
effort to impose an extra burden on imports and thereby to discourage foreign 
articles. 

If this paragraph is intended to restrict or limit imports indirectly, it should 
so clearly state in order that it may be considered on its merits, rather than inci- 
dentally and under possible misunderstanding. 

Because the purposes of the bill, at least ostensibly, are not to hamper interna- 
tional commerce, we shall not go into the advantages of increased trade as our 
national policy, except to summarize that such trade adds to our collective and 
mutual security, increasing the ability of friendly nations not only to defend 
themselves more adequately against the economic and military inroads of com- 
munism but also to purchase more of our exports, and, dollars and cents wise, is a 
“good bargain” for the United States in that we sell considerably more than we 


buy in world markets. 
AMBIGUOUS SECTION 


Moreover, this paragraph is ambiguous and a reading of the report (to accom- 
pany H. R. 469) of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
(No. 986) and of the House floor debate in the Congressional Record for August 
14, 1957 (pp. 18435-13450) does not clearly specify exactly what is intended. 

It could mean, when taken with other provisions of the bill, that the various 
countries which process or manufacture the imported textile must each be desig- 
nated on some label. 

Let us suppose that the United States sells the raw fiber, in this case cotton, 
to Japan. Japan processes it into yarn and exports it to Hong Kong. Hong 
Kong makes it into fabries and sends it to Great Britain. Great Britain converts 
it into shiritings and ships it to the United States. The United States uses this 
shirting in the manufacture of dress shirts. 

Under H. R. 469, are each of the countries involved in this multiple but not 
uncommon arrangement required to list not only the name of the nation involved 
but also what share it contributed to the ultimate product? May each country use 
the lettering on the requisite label and determine the size and shape of its label 
to its own satisfaction, or must there be some uniformity regarding lettering, size, 
and placement of the labels? Which nation is responsible that every participating 
country has its label in order? 

This type of country-of-origin labeling, if correctly interpreted, would cer- 
tainly discourage the importation of yarns and fabrics to this country for 
processing or manufacturing, with resulting consequences to mills and factories 
engaged in these activities and to their workers. 


TARIFF ACT STANDARD 


In addition, it should be pointed out that section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
provides a standard for the marking of the country of origin, which over the 
years has come to be accepted and understood by both the consumers and the 
industries involved. A multiple listing such as may be contemplated by this 
legislation under certain circumstances may cause the consumers to become more 
confused than ever, for one rule applies to textile imports and another to all 
other imported items. 

More simply stated, H. R. 469 distinguishes between all textile imports, except 
wool, and all other manufactured products and discriminates against textiles by 
requiring a more burdensome identification system than against other manu- 
factured or processed imports. 


WOOL PRODUCTS LABELING ACT 


Along this line, it is noteworthy that the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1930 
accepts the Tariff Act standard for determining the country of origin. H. R. 
469 exempts wool textile products from its provisions, although wool is one 
of the basic and more popular natural fibers used in textiles. It also establishes 
an entirely different and more complicated criteria for other textile fiber items. 
Thus, it clearly discriminates as against fibers and particularly against cotton, 
silk, and synthetics in the import trade. 

Simplicity, uniformity, and consistency in the identfication of country of 
origin of all textile fiber products, instead of confusion, multiplicity, and lengthi- 
ness, we believe, would better provide the necessary safeguards for the pro- 
ducers and consumers of textile fiber products. 
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TREATIES VIOLATED 


H. R. 469 is patently discriminatory in its requirements regarding country of 
origin, It is discriminatory in relation to all other manufactured imports. 
It is discriminatory in relation to wool textile imports. 

More importantly, though, domestic articles enjoy a favored status over im- 
ported textiles in that “100 percent United States products” are not required to 
note the fact that they were manufactured in this country. Neither need de- 
tailed records be kept for 3 years on every transaction. 

Moreover, if only domestic materials are used, this need not be noted, whereas 
every raw material, yarn, and fabric imported into this country and used in 
processing or manufacturing must be specifically designated. 

In addition to this extra identification, domestic processors and manufac- 
turers are requiréd to establish and maintain more detailed and voluminous 
records. Where violations of this country-of-origin paragraph occur, these 
American processors and manufacturers are subjected to more serious penalties 
than if they purchased only United States raw materials, yarns, and fabrics that 
also violate the provisions of this proposed statute. 

The State Department, in its review of the original bill, raises the constitu- 
tional and international law questions of whether this discriminatory treat- 
ment of goods imported from foreign countries violates the treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation which we have undertaken with many nations, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, that assures treatment no less favor- 
able than like articles of national origin in respect of all laws, etc., to products 
imported into this country. 

The House-approved amendment, which is the language in the bill currently 
before your committee, does not, in our opinion, materially or substantially 
change the validity of the Department’s objection to this paragraph that is our 
present concern. 

DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


As the State Department concludes its review of this bill, “In addition to 
this possibility of specific conflict between certain international commitments 
and the cited paragraph of H. R. 469 (sec. 4 (b) (4)), there appears to be a 
more general problem posed by the effeet of such regulations upon the broad 
expansion of international trade which it is the policy of the United States to 
pursue. If the principle of the paragraph in question were to be applied gen- 
erally to all American-manufactured products, constituent parts of which are 
imported—and once applied to textile-fiber products a precedent will have been 
established—marking requirements would become so onerous as to impede 
seriously the use of imported materials in any products manufactured within 
the United States.” 

SUMMARY 


We, the American Importers of Japanese Textiles, Inc., respectfully urge 
that section 4 (b) (4) be deleted from H. R. 469 by your Senate committee 
and the common, accepted standard of country of origin of the Tariff Act be 
substituted therefor, if favorable action is taken on this measure. 

Such action would eliminate the discriminations against imported textile 
products as against woolens and other imported articles, remove the possibili- 
ties of establishing a dangerous precedent that might endanger our international 
trade and relations, and implement the basic purposes of this proposed legislation 
which is “to protect producers and consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber products,” and not to set up new 
and confusing standards relating to country of origin. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MIKE M. MasaoKa, Washington Representative. 


PactFico IRoN & METAL Co., 
Seattle, Wash., February 17, 1958. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I am Calling your attention to H, R. 469 which has 
passed the House of Representatives and is now before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commission, of which you are a member. 

This bill is of great importance to the waste materials industry and particu- 
larly to the textile segments of that industry. 
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We basically favor passage of H. R. 469 as it now reads. However, we under- 
stand that certain synthetic producers plan to suggest an amendment stigma- 
tizing synthetic fibers handled by the industry. 

We urge you to resist any attempts to include such an amendment to H. R. 


We would appreciate your advising us in regard to this matter. 
Yours very truly, 


Bare GLANT. 


WASHINGTON Woot GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hilensburg, Wash., February 8, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, . 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON: We understand that a subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee will hold hearings 
on H. R. 469, the textile fiber labeling bill, which has already been passed by 
the House. 

The National Wool Growers Association with which we are affiliated sup- 
ported H. R. 469 in the form it was passed by the House. Our reason for sup- 
porting the bill in this form is that it leaves our Wool Products Labeling Act 
intact. The Wool Products Labeling Act has been benefiting the consuming 
public as well as the wool industry for the past 18 years. It was enacted after 
many years of effort on the part of our industry to secure truth-in-fabrics legis- 
lation. 

One of the most important features of the Wool Products Labeling Act is that 
it requires a product containing reused or reprocessed wool to be so labeled 
for the protection of the consuming public. Reused wool fabrics are made from 
old wool rags and other used wool products, which are ground up and rewoven. 
Laboratory tests have proven that wool fibers are damaged in this process and 
that consequently they are inferior and have considerable less wearing qualities 
than fabrics made of new wool. 

Certain interests worked extremely hard when this bill was being considered 
in the House to have the Wool Products Labeling Act stricken and to have any 
wool in a product labeled simply as “wool.” I am sure you can see where repeal 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act would not not only reduce the use of new 
wool, to the detriment of the sheep industry, but would also deceive the public 
into thinking they were getting a product containing new wool. Then after 
inferior service of products containing reused and reprocessed wool, the public 
could easily become alienated to wool as a serviceable quality fiber. 

We have no objections to any other amendment to this bill that your commit- 
tee may see fit to make as long as the Wool Products Labeling Act is left intact. 
I know that our National Wool Growers Association will wish to testify in this 
regard when hearings are held on this legislation. 

We will greatly appreciate your assistance and consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Pui Kern, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: We greatly appreciate your telegram advising us of the oppor- 
tunity to testify on H. R. 469, on Tuesday, February 25. 

After going over H. R. 469 in very careful detail, we are reasonably satisfied 
with the exemption granted the furniture industry on page 17, line 17, “No. 2. 
Outer coverings of furniture.” 

If it were at all practical, we would urge that your committee make a tech- 
nical amendment to this exemption so as to clarify it and avoid any unnecessary 
questions or controversy at some time in the future. 

We would recommend that the exemption on line 17 read as follows: “No. 2, 
Outer Coverings on Furniture and Upholsteries.” 
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In view of this minor change, we do not feel we would be justified in taking 
up the time of either yourself or your committee in order to make this point. We 
believe its validity is completely obvious and feel sure that your committee will 
recognize that we are making this suggestion merely to make certain the final 
legislation is completely clear. 

Thank you again for your thoughtfulness in informing me of the hearing. 

Sincerely, 


JoHn M. Snow, Executive Vice President. 


NORTHWEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Seattle, Wash., February 17, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR MaGcnuson: The members of this association, especially 
those who manufacture bedding, are opposed to H. R. 469, the Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act, only so far as it affects bedding and upholstered 
furniture. 

The laws of the States in the Pacific Northwest regulating the manufacture 
of bedding and bedding products certainly protect the consumer, and we believe 
it is an overlapping of laws if the Federal Government passes H. R. 469. 

We would have no objection to the passage of H. R. 469 if it eliminated bed- 
ding and upholstered products. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK B. Deuster, Executive Secretary. 


BERNHARDT FURNITURE Co., Lenoir, N. C., April 4, 1957. 


Senator Sam Ervin, 
Senate Office Buliding, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sam: This letter is in reference to H. R. 469, H. R. 5605, and 8S. 1616, 


which deal with identification labeling of textile-fiber products. 

There may be certain industries and products where circumstances are such 
as to make this legislation necessary, desirable, and practical. We are not 
qualified to comment on other industries and products but insofar as our own 
business and that of similar furniture factories is concerned, we do feel that we 
are qualified to say that the proposed legislation is neither necessary nor is it 
practical to comply with. We respectfully request that a thorough investigation 
be made as regards the application of this legislation to the dining room furniture 
industry and after having done so we feel sure that we will be found justified 
in the request that said industry be exempt from such regulation. 

For your information we are enclosing a photograph of a typical dining room 
group produced by our company. It is also typical of dining room chairs pro- 
duced by other companies in our industry. The use of fabrics by a factory of 
our kind is limited to covering the “slip seat” on such chair. 

We can think of no reason why it would be in the public interest to identify 
the textile fibers used for this purpose. Furthermore, the nature of our opera- 
tions is such that we do not see how we could accomplish what would be neces- 
sary to do in order to comply with these regulations. In a business of our 
kind it is customary and necessary to use in small quantities for short periods 
of time, a countless number of different fabrics. Frequently, a few yards of 1 
fabric are used on 1 particular order and are never used again. We would have 
to have hundreds of different labels, many of which would be applicable to only 
a few pieces of furniture. We have no knowledge of textile fibers and we would 
necessarily have to depend upon the fabric supplier to furnish appropriate labels 
This might be possible to achieve if we could use a limited number of fabrics 
whose use could be continued over a period of weeks or months, but this is not 
the case. 

In an operation of our kind the circumstances mentioned above are very com- 
plex and we cannot cover the details within the scope of a letter on the subject. 
Therefore, we trust that this matter will be thoroughly investigated prior to 
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the passage of such legislation. Investigation will reveal that businesses of 
our type should not be placed under the proposed regulations. 
With kind personal regards, we are 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN ©. BernuHARDT, President. 


(The above-mentioned enclosure is available in committee files.) 


NATIONAL CoTToN COMPRESS AND COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
Memphis, Tenn., February 20, 1958. 


Re H. R. 469, S. 1616, proposed Textile Labeling Act. 


Hon. WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: This association, through its legislation committee, 
its board of directors, and its membership, in annual meeting assembled, May 3, 
1957, in New Orleans, has unanimously endorsed the provisions of H. R. 469 re- 
quiring that advertisements of textile products, when they mention the fiber used, 
and that the labels on all textile products, clearly state the percentage of each 
fiber (other than wool, which is covered by the Wool Labeling Act) contained 
in the product. 

We respectfully urge that this bill be favorably reported by your committee, 

We do not request time for an appearance in the public hearing because such 
testimony as we would present would be cumulative with respect to that intro- 
duced by the National Cotton Council of America. We do request that this 
letter be made part of the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. Topp, Hvecutive Vice President. 


THe THREAD INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 20, 1958. 
Re Hearing on H. R. 469 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on Interstate 
Commerce, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: This statement is submitted by the Thread Institute on behalf of 
the thread industry, presenting its views with respect to H. R. 469. 

The thread-manufacturing industry at present is composed of approximately 
100 concerns whose plants are located mainly in small towns in 20 States. The 
Thread Institute is the organized trade association of thread manufacturers in 
the United States and its 56 member companies represent over 90 percent of the 
entire production of the thread industry. 

At the outset may be say that the thread industry is in accord with the stated 
purposes of H. R. 469. For over 40 years the thread industry has been in the 
forefront in favoring informative labeling and in sponsoring thread making legis- 
lation for the protection of the purchasing public. In fact, one of the main pur- 
poses of the Thread Institute is to foster correct labeling as to quantity and 
quality and close adherence to all Federal and State laws and regulations dealing 
with informative labeling. 

However, we do not believe that H. R. 469 is intended to cover the textile 
products of the thread industry. Sewing thread is in fact specifically exempted 
from the provisions of H. R. 469, but with some qualifications mentioned in sec- 
tion 12 (a) to which we will refer again hereinafter. We feel that all threads, 
both sewing threads and handicraft threads should be unequivocally exempted 
from H. R. 469 for the following reasons and considerations : 


THREAD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


The thread industry has two distinct branches, namely, domestic or household 
threads, and industrial or manufacturers’ threads. The designation “domestic” 
threads is an established trade term covering all the products sold through the 
retail dealer to the ultimate consumer for hand or machine sewing and art 
needlecraft. The products of the industry are classified in two groups: (@) sew- 
ing threads for both household and industrial uses, and (b) handicraft threads 
for household uses. 
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All these threads are grouped together as being subject to the same weight 
and measure provisions in the various State laws relating to thread, as well as 
in the textile section of the model law on weights and measures approved by 
the National Conference on Weights and Measures in Washington, D. C., which 
is sponsored by the National Bureau of Standards. The United States census of 
manufactures groups all types of threads, both sewing and handicraft threads, 
into one class—standard industrial classification, code 2223. 

The thread institute’s statistical survey for 1957 indicated over 68 million 
pounds of thread of all kinds were sold in the United States, of which approxi- 
mately 88 percent were sewing threads and 12 percent handicraft threads. Of 
all the threads sold, about 96 percent are made of cotton and only about 4 per- 
cent are made from fibers other than cotton. 


YARNS AND FABRICS 


The term “fabric” is defined in H. R. 469 as “any material woven, knitted, 
felted, or otherwise produced from * * * any * * * yarn.” 

Obviously no product of the thread industry can be called a fabric as defined 
in the bill. 

The term “yarn” is defined as “a strand of textile fiber in a form suitable 
for weaving, knitting, braiding, felting, webbing, or otherwise fabricating into 
a fabric. 

SEWING THREADS 


Sewing thread, as sold in the thread industry, consists of a smooth, evenly 
spun, hard-twisted or braided, ply or cable yarn treated by special processes to 
make it resistant to abrasion in its passage through material in stitching opera- 
tions, and used to join two or more materials together. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary defines to sew: “to unite or fasten by stitches made with 
a flexible thread or filament * * *.” 

It is apparent that the term “yarn” as defined in the bill does not include 
sewing thread. Sewing thread is not used to fabricate a fabric, but rather it is 
used in joining two or more fabrics or other materials together. 

Sewing threads are all made entirely of a single fiber, such as all cotton, 
silk, linen, rayon, nylon, Dacron sewing threads. In all industrially fabricated 
garments and textile articles, the sewing thread used represents a very insignif- 
icant part, and would not affect the labeling of the fiber content of textile 
articles into which it is sewn. 


HANDICRAFT THREADS 


Handicraft threads, as sold in the thread industry, consist of specially fin- 
ished, plied, soft-twisted yarns used for darning, mending, crocheting, tatting, 
embroidering, handknitting, and for other art needlecraft uses. 

These handicraft threads are used by the consumer personally to make house- 
hold articles, such as doilies and accessories, and personal articles such as 
scarves, collars, belts, pot holders, dolls, and other novelty toys, et cetera, and 
to create decorative effects for personal uses. 

These threads are not used or intended to be used for fabricating into a 
fabric, in the commercial sense, as are the yarns as defined in H. R. 469. 


EFFECT OF THE PROVISIONS OF H. R. 469 ON PRODUCTS OF THE THREAD INDUSTRY 


Section 4 (b) of H. R. 469 provides, among other things, that all textile fiber 
products must be labeled with the constituent fiber or fibers in the order of 
predominance by weight, and the percentage of each fiber present of 5 percent 
or more, as well as the name or other identification (issued and registered by 
the Federal Trade Commission) of the manufacturer or other person subject to 
the act. This means that even a thread product made of a single fiber must 
be marked with the percentage of fiber content, such as for example, “100 per- 
cent cotton,” 100 percent nylon,” et cetera. 

It appears to us that when a textile product consists of only a single fiber, 
it is not necessary, and it should not be required, to give the percentage (100 
percent), but it should be sufficient merely to state the generic name of the 
fiber. If, for example, a textile product consists of only rayon or cotton, it 
would be a complete and accurate representation and disclosure, and adequate 
protection to the purchaser, if the product is labeled “rayon,” or “cotton,” 
respectively, without the added superfluous statement of “100 percent.” 
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The rayon rules and silk rules promulgated by the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1987 and 19388, respectively, prescribe the labeling of the generic name of the 
fiber only when it comprises 100 percent ; and these requirements have been found 
satisfactory over the past 20 years. Many textile products consisting of only a 
single fiber, such as rayon, silk, cotton, nylon, Orlon, etc., today and for many 
years past, have been labeled with the generic name of the respective fiber, and 
it would be an unnecessary burden and expense (which usually is ultimately 
borne by the purchaser) to furnish the additional protection. In order to comply 
with the requirement of “100 percent,” it would necessitate the making of new 
dies and the printing of new labels, which would cost many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, which could be well invested in more purposeful ways. 

Section 4 (c) of H. R. 469 requires in effect that any statement made in any 
written advertisement with respect to the fiber content of a textile fiber product 
must contain the same information as that specified in section 4 (b). 

We believe that H. R. 469 is not intended to cover the products of the thread 
industry. Asa matter of fact, section 12 (a) in paragraph (7) exempts “sewing 
thread.” But for reasons not clear to us, section 12 (a) further provides that 
the exemption for sewing thread, paragraph (7), “shall not be applicable if any 
representation as to fiber content of such article is made in any advertisement, 
label, or other means of identification, covered by section 4 of this Act.” 

Sewing thread today, as already stated, is made of single fibers, i. e., all cotton 
or all nylon, or all silk thread, etc. When these thread products are advertised 
in publications or on display materials, or are sold or offered for sale, the textile 
fibers of which they are made are naturally described or identified either by a 
brand name or by a statement that the thread is a cotton thread, nylon thread, 
silk thread, ete. But it would appear from section 4 (c) that merely identifying 
such thread products as to the different types of fibers will remove the exemption 
provided by section 12 (a). We do not believe such restriction was intended by 
the bill for sewing thread, as it would prohibit the ordinary advertising of the 
generic name of the single fiber in a thread product on pain of losing the exemp- 
tion, and it would thus have the effect of nullifying the exemption of sewing 
thread. 

Paragraph (7), relating to “sewing thread,” should therefore be deleted in the 
qualifying statement in subsection 12 (a) following paragraph (11). 


PURPOSES OF H. R. 469 


As stated in the bill, its purposes are “to protect producers and consumers 
against misbranding and false advertising of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products * * *.” Section 2 of the bill sets forth the textile fiber products in- 
tended to be covered, i. e., yarns and fabrics “used or intended for use in house- 
hold textile articles, such as wearing apparel, costumes and accessories, draperies, 
floor coverings, outer coverings of furniture, furnishings, beddings, and other 
household textile goods.” Is it not apparent that it is the yarns and fabrics 
manufactured or intended to be manufactured into the above-stated end uses 
that are to be covered by this bill? It is in the maufacture of fabrics and the 
specified end products industrially made therefrom that informative labeling of 
fiber content can serve a useful purpose. It is in this area in recent years that 
the market has seen numerous blends of materials and mixed fibers, in which 
there may be need for further informative labeling, not already covered by law. 

No need of labeling fiber content of thread products: 

We do not believe it is the intention of the proponents of this bill to cover the 
products of the thread industry just as it appears from the context of the bill 
that other textile fiber products are intended to be excluded from the provisions 
of this act. Because of the considerations heretofore cited, we submit that it 
is not necessary to label the products of the thread industry with the textile 
fiber content for the protection of the ultimate consumer. 

Furthermore, since sewing and handicraft threads are of such a highly special- 
ized nature and serve so many different purposes, depending upon the kind of 
fabrics and end-uses to which they may be applied, it necessitates the production 
of well over 100,000 different types of threads in various sizes, finishes, con- 
structions, colors, and put-ups, such as spools, tubes, cones, bobbins, balls, 
skeins, etc., and in various yardages and weights. To comply with all the provi- 
sions of H. R. 469 would mean the complete revision by all members of the thread 
industry of the labeling and the replacement of the supply of labels, wrappers, 
containers and display material, involving also the purchase of thousands of new 
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dies, all of which would call for an additional investment of many hundred 
thousand dollars. Ordinarily such increased production costs are ultimately 
borne by the consumer. As there does not seem to be any public need for the 
labeling of thread products with the textile fiber content, the incurring of the 
above-mentioned expense would be an unnecessary waste and financial burden 
both to the manufacturer and the ultimate consumer. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


For all the reasons set forth above, we therefore urge that— 

(1) Section 4 (b) (2) be amended by inserting (on line 17), after the words 
“the percentage,” the words “unless the textile fiber product consists of only a 
single constituent fiber ; and 

(2) Both sewing and handicraft threads be exempted from the provisions of 
H. R. 469 by amending paragraph (7) in section 12 (a) to read “sewing and 
handicraft threads,” and by deleting reference to paragraph (7) in section 12 (a), 
following paragraph (11). 

Respectfully submitted. 

Davip Snyper, Evecutive Director. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY S. Korzenik, EXECUTIVE DiRECTOR AND CoUNCIL, NATIONAL 
KNITTED OUTERWEAR ASSOCIATION 


This statement is offered in behalf of the National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, whose nearly 650 members are engaged in the production of knitted outer 
apparel and swimwear in all parts of the country. We are opposed to the label- 
ing bill now before your committee passing the House as H. R. 469. 

The issue presented by this legislative proposal is not whether the American 
consumer should be given information concerning the textile and apparel prod- 
ucts he buys. The desirability of furnishing the essential information is not 
disputed. The real issue is whether the disclosure that this bill would make 
mandatory has true value commensurate with the price to be paid. The issue 
is whether in the name of consumer protection a group of special interests should 
be permitted, through the guise of a labeling bill, to impose on others costly and 
burdensome labeling requirements which in the end will be of relatively slight 
and insignificant benefit to the consumer. Is the information required to be 
disclosed under this proposal so vital that its declaration should be required 
under pain of criminal penalties? In a word, should manufacturers of textiles 
and apparel be forced to spend millions of dollars annually so that those who 
devised this proposal might be favored with the repetitive mention of cotton a 
million times daily to consumers throughout the country on garment labels and 
in advertising, when it would hardly serve the interests of anyone to do so 
except of the cotton sponsors themselves? These are the basic questions. 

The manufacturers in our association are themselves the consumers of vir- 
tually every textile fiber in common use today. In fabricating their products 
they use considerable quantities of cotton and of wool, and some small quanti- 
ties of silk. Among the synthetics, they consume rayon, acetate, nylon, and more 
than any other, they use Orlon acrylic fiber. They use a wider range of fibers 
than most apparel industries, and most of their produtes are today labeled, even 
when no mandatory labeling requirements exist, to show the component fibers 
of the product where that information is significant. 

But in many instances, other characteristics or features of the article are of 
greater significance than mere fiber content. To take but a single and presently 
important illustration, the increased use of modified filament nylon in sweaters 
presents a case in which the form and treatment of the fiber is demonstrably 
significant and conveys more information than mere statement of the fiber name 
itself. To require that these yarns or the garments made therefrom be labeled 
or advertised as “nylon” when their significant characteristics are not those of 
ordinary nylon is to miss the main point and to impose burdensome costs and 
legal penalties to make sure that it is missed. 

The introduction of textured or modified filament yarns is, incidentally, a 
development which some textile men regard as among the most revolutionary 
to affect the industry. It is worth explaining because it serves to emphasize 
how much more important are the characteristics of a yarn or a fabric made 
therefrom which result from the treatment imparted to a fiber than are the 
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basic properties of the fiber itself. Briefly, it had always been deemed neces- 
sary in producing knitting yarns of synthetics to use fibers in staple lengths 
more or less comparable in dimension to the natural fibers, such as wool and 
cotton. Spinning fibers of such lengths produced a cover or fuzziness that was 
essential to a desirable knitted fabric. 

Consequently, when synthetic fibers are first made by being extruded in con- 
tinuous filament from the spinnerette, the filament would be cut into small 
pieces which would then be spun into yarn. Thus, the original filament, which 
was too lean, would, by converting it into staple and spinning the staple into 
yarn, take on a desirable fullness. But under the new methods for texturizing 
the filament by crimping, cutting filament into staple and spinning it are 
eliminated. The new product is as much nylon as was the old, and yet there 
is a world of difference between them. 

The difference I speak of is not one of subjective evaluation. It is one on 
which there is some consumer testimony of a direct character pertinent here. 
The nylon sweater made of the spun fiber became significant in our industry in 
about 1950. At least, this type of sweater never had any sufficient significance 
before that year for any statistics to be gathered with respect thereto. But in 
1950, the total number of women’s and misses’ sweaters made of spun nylon— 
there was no other type yet available—amounted to 858,000 dozen, according to 
the figures of the United States Bureau of Census. In 1951 and 1952 consumer 
interest rose somewhat and the total reached over 900,000 dozen. But the 
sweater had many undesirable characteristics which time and experience showed 
up. Consequently, this type of sweater declined sharply, and by 1954 all but 
disappeared completely. Such sweaters had proved unsatisfactory and the 
consumer lost interest. 

But with the advent of texturized or modified filament nylon, many of the 
undesirable features were avoided and some new and particularly desirable 
qualities were added. The new type of nylon sweater first appeared about 1954. 
Its use has been consistently on the increase. It is expected that in 1958 1 out 
of every 4 or 5 women’s sweaters will be made of modified nylon filament 
yarn. 

Here, then, is a contrast between two sweaters, one of which was tried and 
found unsatisfactory; the other which has earned high popularity. Both under 
the bill would be necessarily described by the same label. Obviously, the value 
of the disclosure required under this bill would be nil. Nothing would be gained. 

It is important to recognize how limited is the information whose disclosure 
can reasonably be required on a tag or lagel. Besides, whatever is required 
by law to be disclosed will necessarily imply the importance of the facts dis- 
closed. Even in the absence of legislation, the purchaser commonly assumes 
that the information disclosed on a tag or label is information favorable or 
flattering to the article described, or the manufacturer would not stress it. To 
single out the inessentials in a situation like the case of the nylon sweaters men- 
tioned above is impliedly to represent them to be more significant and important 
than they truly are. The effect of the labeling requirement in such a case is not 
truthful labeling, but a distortion. The concept at the root of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, namely that the mere mentioning of component fiber names and 
percentages is the essential information to be disclosed is outmoded in the light 
of blending; or, if not altogether obsolete, is at least limited to the case of wool. 
Certainly it adds nothing to the consumer’s knowledge of a fiber or a blend of 
fibers to give her their scientific names. The fault with this concept lies in the 
assumption that the consumer is sufficiently aware of the properties and charac- 
teristics of each in pure state or in blends to form her own valued judgments. 
The assumption is, of course, absurd. 

There is evidence that consumer interests themselves are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of how inadequate is mere fiber identification in the labeling re- 
quirements that presently exist. Attention of the committee is called to the very 
different tone prevailing throughout the article on textile labeling that appeared 
in the November issue of the magazine, What’s New in Home Economics? writ- 
ten by that publication’s editor. 

There fiber identification is referred to as “one of the earliest forms of textile 
labeling,” but more significant is the importance attached to quality control, 
resistance to stains and soilage, nonpilling qualities, shrinkage control, color fast- 
ness, water repellency, fabric performance, laundry labeling, easy care, among 
others. On these matters all so much more important than the names of the 
fibers, is consumer attention coming to be increasingly fixed. 
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Bearing in mind that the amount of information that can be conveyed to the 
consumer on a tag or label is obviously limited, it is important that the salient 
qualities—those most essential for consumer notice and use, be stated. The 
chief trouble with the present bill is that it reflects little or no study of the 
essentials of textile and apparel labeling, and that if it is enacted, the difficul- 
ties of changing it will be immense, if not insuperable. Even changes to bring 
about simplification will be difficult, as we already know in our experience with 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

Here in a field of consumer labeling where the objective should be to simplify 
requirements, we shall only be complicating it in setting up not one set of stand- 
ards, but a second to that which already exists under the wool law. 

If fiber identification is important, as the proponents of this bill assert, then 
it is indefensible that there should be two standards of fiber identification—one 
for cotton in mixtures where wool is present, and another for cotton where 
no wool is present. 

We believe that competition today frequently brings about label disclosure 
of the most essential information, that that information is not always the 
same, but will depend to a great extent upon the type of product and the 
consumer interest with respect thereto. 

We believe that the entire question of what constitutes essential informa- 
tion in textile and apparel labeling is in the process of the most radical re- 
vision—a revision which many believe should lead to a creation of a short- 
hand group of symbols or statements to embrace in a simple way the chief 
facts about a garment that its purchaser should know. The problem is one 
which deserves far more study than is evidenced by the present proposal. 

This bill will lay heavy burdens and expenses on garment manufacturers. 
Objectionable as this is, garment manufacturers will not oppose it if the ex- 
penses were to serve a better purpose than is here apparent. They will resent 
mandatory labeling, criminal penalties, and omission of the essential and 
sound disclosure where the proposal was inspired and designed as a publicity 
device to the cotton interests. 

At the present, there is no critical situation in this field requiring the Con- 
gress to act at once. The public is adequately protected against misrepresenta- 
tion under present law. It is respectfully requested that this legislation be 
rejected. 


GREENVILLE, Miss., February 24, 1958. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Delta Council representing 650,000 people of the Yazoo Mississippi Delta 
urges faborable consideration of 8S. 1616 to provide for labeling of textile 
products this protection needed by consumers who otherwise have no way 
of knowing when blends of synthetic fibers requiring special care are mixed 
with natural fibers. 

B. F. Smite, 
Executive Vice President, Delta Council. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building: 

The individual members of the American Cotton Shippers Association are 
actively engaged in the merchandising of United States produced cotton to 
domestic and foreign mills. 

Our members recognize the urgent need for proper identification of cotton 
and other fibers in textile products and strongly endorse national legislation pro- 
viding for such fiber identification. 

We understand the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
expects to hold hearings next week on H. R. 469 which passed the House 
last session and on SS. 1616 both of which we believe will be of great benefit 
to the producers and consumers of cotton by providing adequate fiber identifi- 
cation in textiles and protect manufacturers against unfair competition from 
products whose quality has been lowered by mixture of cotton with cheap 
fibers. 
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We respectfully request that this expression of our members’ position be 
incorporated in the record of the hearing and we urge your committee’s favorable 
consideration of H. R. 469 and S. 1616. 

BE. F. CREEMORE, 
President, American Cotton Shippers Association, 


Detroit, Micu., February 20, 1958. 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE: 


We are a manufacturing company having some 2,500 employees with principal 
place of business in Detroit, Mich. We manufacture rug cushions and pads, 
among other items. We would appreciate your consideration of this important 
matter. 

With regard to hearings on H. R. 469, earnestly request that bill be amended 
as necessary to make it clear that its provisions are not applicable to rug 
paddings. Rug paddings are made of many waste fiber materials, the kinds 
and amounts varying from time to time, and particular composition of no 
interest to consumers because rug paddings are produced for use under rugs and 
earpets solely to provide bulk and cushioning and to prevent skidding. They 
are not an integral part of the carpet and receive no direct wear. If not now 
exempt under section 12 (a) (4), the bill should be amended to exclude them. 


ALLEN INDUSTRIES, INC., 
O. A. MARKUS, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The members of this association, representing the cotton shippers of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, wish to advise you of our strong support of H. R. 
469 and 8. 1616, which are pending before your committee. We feel that such 
legislation as outlined in these two bills will be beneficial to the consumers of 
America by assuring them that they get what they pay for; it will help the 
fiber producers by assuring them that their fiber will be properly identified, and 
it will greatly aid the manufacturer by protecting him from unfair competition 
of products in which the quality has been lowered by blending of cheap fibers. 
We would appreciate your recording in the minutes of this hearing our members’ 
wholehearted support of H. R. 469 and S. 1616. 

J. E. BRERETON, 
President, Southern Cotton Association. 


Los ANGELES, CALir., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


With regard to hearings on H. R. 469, earnestly request that bill be amended as 
necessary to make clear that its provisions are not applicable to rug cushions 
and carpet linings. Rug cushions and carpet linings are made primarily of a 
blend of various waste or scrap materials of both domestic and foreign origin 
since such waste materials have no uniform specifications, the kinds and 
amounts in the blend are varied from time to time in order to produce a stand- 
ard finished product. Disclosure of the fiber content is of no interest to nor 
protection for the ultimate consumer. Rug cushions and carpet linings receive 
no direct wear and are produced only for use under rugs or carpets as an ecces- 
sory and are not an integral part thereof. Their sole function is to prolong the 
life of the rug or carpet and to provide a cushioning effect underfoot. If not 
now included under any of the other exemptions in section 12 (a) we request 
that the bill be amended to specifically include them. 

I. R. Ror, 
President, Orcco Industries, Inc. 
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GRAND Rapips, Micu., February 24, 1958. 
Re hearing February 25 on H. R. 469. 
HarRo_tp BaYNTON, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We understand this bill, as passed by House, specifically excludes outer cover- 
ings of furniture. We wish to register our support of this exclusion and would 
recommend if necessary for clarification of intent that the word “upholsteries” 
be added to line 17, page 17. 

F. W. Dunn, 
Managing Director, Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers Association. 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORP., 
New York, N. Y., February 28, 1958. 
Re Textile Fiber Products Identification Act. 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Chemstrand Corp. has requested this opportunity to state 
the reasons why it believes that legislation requiring mandatory fiber content 
identification of the type embodied in the above-named act should be adopted. 
The bill under consideration by your committee makes it mandatory for pro- 
ducers, processors, and retailers of textile fiber products to identify the content 
of the textile fiber products which they sell. The Chemstrand Corp. believes 
that this type of legislation should be adopted for the same reasons that led 
Congress to adopt the Wool Product Labeling Act of 1989. This same kind of 
useful protection should be afforded to purchasers of synthetic fiber products 
that the wool products labeling act now provides for purchasers of textile prod- 
ucts containing wool. 

The Chemstrand Corp. manufactures nylon and an acrylic fiber known as 
Acrilan. Asa basic manufacturer of synthetic fibers, it favors legislation which 
provides for accurate percentage content labeling of textile fiber products. Such 
legislation will provide purchasers with the kind of information which they 
need in order to make intelligent and informed purchasing judgment possible. 

Acrilan, nylon, and other synthetic fibers have certain unique properties which 
are attributable exclusively to the fact that they are synthetic compositions. 
However, these fibers have become commercially useful and successful only be- 
cause they have an additional property—the ability to be fashioned into fibers 
and fabrics which, from the point of view of the consumer, may be considered 
visually indistinguishable from natural fibers and fabrics. It is therefore diffi- 
cult for the consumer to distinguish between them, and the problem of fiber con- 
tent identification in textile fiber products is becoming an increasingly important 
problem. Since each of these fibers and fabrics has different performance and 
characteristics directly related to the fiber content of the fabric, it is essential 
that the consumer be given an opportunity to make an informed decision as to 
the kind and type of end product which he or she wishes to purchase. However, 
it is our judgment that performance labeling is neither feasible nor necessary, 
and we believe that the most satisfactory solution to this identification problem 
lies in the passage of mandatory fiber content identification legislation. This 
legislation should require producers, processors, and retailers accurately to 
disclose (1) the percentage content of the various fibers in the textile fiber 
product, and (2) the order of their predominance by weight. 

The requirement of identification of the fibers in the product by percentage 
content will make it impossible for the purchaser to be misled as to which fiber 
predominates in the product. An identification requirement which merely in- 
sures the listing of the fibers in the product in order of their predominance 
by weight does not, in our judgment, disclose sufficient information to the pur- 
chaser to enable him or her to make an informed choice based upon an actual 
knowledge of the predominant fiber content of the product. 

We believe that the majority of members of the textile industry are entitled 
to adequate protection against those few members of the industry who some- 
times tend to mislead purchasers by representing a textile fiber product as 
something which it is not. Representations of this kind are damaging, not 
only to the reputation of the producers, but also to the reputations of the 
processors and retailers. We appreciate that representations of this sort can 
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often oceur because of a lack of familiarity with some of the new fibers and 
fabrics which are appearing on the market in ever-increasing numbers. Such 
a lack of familiarity may cause one to be the unwitting purveyor of inac- 
curate information to the customer. Because the subject proposed legisla- 
tion requires fiber content identification by the producer, the processor and the 
retailer, we believe that it will eliminate or at least minimize the occurrence 
of inaccurate representations, and that it will, therefore, benefit the entire 
textile industry, as well as the purchasing public. 

In closing we should like to express our appreciation of this opportunity 
to present the views of the Chemstrand Corp. in support of the proposed Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. Lutter, Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF TEXTILE Fisres INSTITUTE AND Woo. StTock INSTITUTE 
RE H. R. 469 


This amended statement is submitted for incorporation in the written rec- 
ord in lieu of oral testimony which was to have been presented on February 
25, 1958, by the following witnesses for Textile Fibres Institute: Edward L. 
Merrigan, of Weil, Gotshal & Manges, counsel for the institute; Mr. Morris 
L. Hirsh, executive vice president, Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; Mr. Samuel 
Lobsitz, president, Lobsitz Mills Co., Nutley, N. J.; Mr. Anthony R. Fischer, 
W. Lowenthal Co., Cohoes, N. ¥., Rossville, Ga., and Rock Hill, S. C.; and Mr. 
William Barnet, William Barnet & Son, Albany, N. Y; the latter four wit- 
nesses being officers of companies engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
processed textile fibers. 

This group had planned to appear before the committee with regard to one 
specific phase of the overall problem, i. e., to express positive and irrevocable 
opposition to an amendment to H. R. 469 introduced before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance by some of the large manmade fiber man- 
ufacturers.. This amendment would have required that textile products manu- 
factured from fibers produced by the only American small-business competitors 
of the big fiber manufacturers be labeled and stigmatized “reprocessed” or 
“reused.” 

The House committee approved H. R. 469, but, of course, specifically rejected 
the last-mentioned oppressive amendment. The House, in turn, also passed 
H. R. 469, but again without these objectionable provisions. 

As the record of oral testimony will indicate, just prior to the time at which 
our witnesses would have been called to testify, it became possible for us to 
announce to the committee jointly with representatives of the DuPont Co. (which 
had suggested the aforementioned defeated amendment in the House) that 
DuPont did not intend to purpose or support any such amendment before this 
committee or in later proceedings in the Senate. For all intents and purposes, 
this voluntary announcement seemed to eliminate the very serious problem which 
confronted our industry, so we agreed to waive oral testimony and submit, in 
lieu thereof, this written statement for the record. With the aforementioned 
amendment so eliminated, our group no longer opposes the adoption of H. R. 
469, as passed by the House. We do, however, continue to feel that there is a 
great deal of merit to those arguments advanced in support of performance 
labeling and we would also like to support those witnesses who appeared before 
the committee and urged that the country-of-origin requirements of H. R. 469 
be eliminated from any legislation which might finally be enacted. This latter 
provision seems to serve no useful or necessary purpose whatsoever, and we 
can see no reason for its inclusion. 

The Textile Fibers Institute and Wool Stock Institute consist of approximately 
200 American firms, all small businesses, located in various parts of the United 
States, and engaged in the manufacture and sale of processed wool and manmade 
textile fibers. 

The processing of textile fibers is not a new process, nor is it an American 
innovation. 'The processing of wool fibers is believed to have been founded in 
England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth from 1533 to 16038. From England, 
the industry spread into Europe, and was finally established in the United 


1 See record of hearings before House subcommittee, pp. 158, 170, 171. 
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States sometime during the period of the Civil War.. As an industry, the: scien- 
tific processing of textile fibers can be compared to the resmelting of gold and 
other precious metals, scrap aluminum, steel, iron, and other used metals of all 
types—same to be reused again as first-class raw materials. 

Contrary to the claims of the big fiber manufacturers, processed textile fibers 
are not inferior products. On the contrary, as Mr. Hirsh and Mr. Lobsitz will 
point out in their testimony, processed fibers are, in the great majority of cases, 
equal to their virgin wool or manmade fiber counterparts. Even the DuPont 
Co., under oath before the House committee, had to go a long way along the 
road to admitting this. Mr. Richard W. Trapnell, assistant director of mer- 
chandising, textile fibers department of the DuPont Co., testified, at page 158 
of the House record: 

“We do not mean to imply that reprocessed and reused fibers have no place 
in the market. They are satisfactory in some end uses, such as heavy woolen 
type fabrics, and may come close to giving the performance or virgin fiber.” 

Anyone remotely familiar with the textile business knows that, in this indus- 
try, competition among manufacturers and department store outlets to provide 
the consumer with quality merchandise at the lowest possible price is very 
intense. A manufacturer who sells inferior merchandise is soon out of business ; 
and department stores, which day in and day out have to face the American 
consumer in all of his or her varying moods and degrees of temper, must 
sell quality goods at competitive prices. For years now, textile manufacturers 
and department stores throughout the United States have been making and 
selling, side by side, garments and merchandise consisting of 100 percent 
virgin wool or manmade fibers, and garments and merchandise containing blends 
of processed wool or manmade fibers. These are the people who know the 
trade. These are the people who must do business with the American consumer 
every day. What do these manufacturers and department stores have to say 
about these processed fiber goods, which in most instances, to the everlasting 
henefit of the American consumer, sell well below the prices necessarily charged 
fur the so-called virgin fiber products? 

The wool manufacturers council of the Northern Textile Association told the 
House conunittee, at page 231 of the record: 

“The use of the terms ‘reprocessed’ and ‘reused’ unnecessarily stigmatizes 
good fabrics, leads to reduced sales and the diversion of part of the market to 
synthetic and other fabrics with glamorous names. This is contrary to the best 
interest of the entire wool industry, and, therefore, should not be continued.” 

Mr. Edwin Wilkinson, executive vice president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, testified that “the determination quantitatively and 
qualitatively of wool as against virgin, reprocessed, or reused wool, is impos- 
sible.”* Then, the department stores of the United States appeared before the 
House committee through the National Retail Dry Goods Association, and they 
too testified that reprocessed wool and reprocessed nylon and Dacron were just 
as good as the so-called virgin fibers. The witness for NRDGA, Dr. Jules La- 
Barthe, administrative fellow in charge of the commodity standards fellowship 
at Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, testified at pages 58, 59, 60 of the House 
record: 

“Dr. LABarTHE. Reprocessed nylon would be just as good as nylon, if it is 
spun as carefully * * * 

“Mr. BenNErt. What about other synthetics? 

“Dr. LABartTHE. The only other one that I know of that is appearing in re- 
used form at all is Dacron. Again, I do not know how you can distinguish be- 
tween the two, the new and the reprocessed. 

“So far as that is concerned you cannot event identify the two.” 

And, at page 60, Dr. LaBarthe testified : 

“Some fabrics require reused wool in them. They are better nap fabrics 


for having some reused wool because that lends itself to napping better than the 
new wool does.” 


Hence, the representatives of the manufacturers and of the department 
stores—the two groups in the textile industry most directly concerned with and 
responsible to the American consumer—testified without qualification : 

1. Processed nylon and Dacron are just as good as virgin nylon and Dacron; 

2. Many grades of processed wool are even better than virgin wool; and 


2 See record of House hearings, p. 228. 
25109—58——21 
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3. It is impossible, even scientifically, to differentiate in finished textile prod- 
ucts, between virgin fibers and those which have been properly processed. 

And, of course, it is beyond dispute that products consisting of blended fibers, 
including processed fibers, can be sold at prices well below those which must be 
charged for products manufactured from virgin fibers alone. The Quarter- 
master Corps of the United States Army recognized long ago that it could pur- 
chase blankets for the troops with a blend of 35 percent processed wool and 65 
percent virgin wool, which Mankets would be of a quality equal to any 100- 
percent virgin wool blankets. And, by telephone last Thursday, Mr. Erwin ©: 
Kruegel, Chief of the Research and Engineering Division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, told our counsel that over the first 8 or 4 years of use of the new blankets, 
the Quartermaster saved the American taxpayer many, many millions of dol- 
lars—perhaps as much as $27 million. 

It is with this factual background, that it was proposed before the House 
committee that H. R. 469 be amended to require that any textile product con- 
taining processed fibers in excess of 5 percent be labeled and stigmatized “re- 
processed” or “reused’-——such labeling, of course, to imply that such textile 
product was somehow inferior to those products containing identical fibers, but 
produced by the big fiber manufacturers. 

With this brief introduction, we would like now to present for the record 
testimony from our various industry witnesses, same having been revised to 
conform to the understanding that the oppressive amendment referred to herein- 
above will not be presented in the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS L. UIRSIT 


My Dame is Morris L. Hirsh and I am the executive vice president of Star 
Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y. The Star Woolen Co. was founded in 1905 and has 
been continuously engaged in the fiber processing industry for the past 53 years. 
I was engaged by Star Woolen Co. in January 1935 as a chemist—later in sales 
and purchasing—and have now been with this company for a period of 23 years. 
I testify today on behalf of the Textile Fibers Institute. My purpose will be 
simply to present the facts regarding the American fiber processing industry: 
how it operates, what it produces, how many American citizens depend upon 
the industry for employment, and so forth. 

Fiber processing is the art of reclaiming textile waste in such manner that 
the fibers so obtained may be respun into yarn, either by themselves or blended 
with other fibers. In the United States there are approximately 30 firms directly 
engaged in the fiber-processing industry. These firms have plants in a number 
of States with direct employment of aprpoximately 4,000 workers. In addition, 
there are a sizable number of textile mills not primarily engaged in the proc- 
essing industry, but which have fiber-processing equipment utilized by these 
mills to supply other divisions of the same company with processed fibers. In 
addition, there are at least 500 other firms, employing over 100,000 people 
throughout the United States, engaged in the collecting, accumulating, and 
sorting of materials consumed by the processing industry. Our processing in- 
dustry, in turn, supplies fibers to the textile manufacturers who employ sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of additional workers. Thus, the processing industry 
is an extremely important part of the textile industry and we are looked to, 
especially by the domestic woolen mills, to supply the fibers which enable them 
to maintain their competitive position in the industry. It is no exaggeration, 
therefore, to state that literally thousands of American textile workers look 
directly to our small industry for their livelihoods, while hundreds of thousands 
of others depend upon our fibers to keep their employers in operation, and in 
a competitive position with the manmade fiber manufacturers and the foreign 
producers of textile goods. 

And, of course, the textile industry itself has been in such condition in the 
last several years that, in many instances, the use of our processed fibers, equal 
in quality to the new or virgin fibers, but substantially lower in price or cost 
to the manufacturers, have kept many textile mills, particuiarly woolen mills, 
in business. Finally, our fibers have made it possible for the consumer, caught 
between the squeeze of rising prices and the leveling off of incomes, to obtain 
garments, blankets, etc., equal in quality, durability, and appearance to the very 
best available garments of 100-percent virgin fibers, at prices far below those 
he would have had to pay for the other products. 

Now, just how does our fiber-processing industry operate in order to bring 
these benefits to the textile trade, and to the American consumer? Do we cut 
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corners? Do we produce inferior products? Are we sacrificing quality to save 
costs? In the introductory portion of this statement, it was demonstrated that, 
before the House committee, even one of the big fiber manufacturers had to 
admit that our processed fibers are satisfactory in some end uses and that 
they come close to giving the performance of virgin fiber. It was demonstrated 
further that the manufacturer groups and the department-store witnesses also 
testified in the House that, in fiaished textile products, you cannot distinguish 
between the virgin and processed fibers, even scientifically. 

These results do not just happen. Our industry for scores of years has dili- 
gently and scientifically advanced the art of garneting (as fiver processing is 
known in the trade) to the point where our fiber products are competitive in 
every respect with the same grades of virgin fibers produced by the virgin-wool 
trade and the big manmade fiber producers. Let me tell you something about 
how we accomplish this: 

First, of all, our processing industry obtains its raw materials from two main 
sources: (1) Producer waste, and (2) trade waste. “Producer waste” is simply 
yarn waste formed at various stages in the production of yarn. The Du Pont 
Co., for example, develops waste as it produces nylon and the like, and these 
brand new waste materials are sold by Du Pont for use in our industry. “Trade 
waste,” on the other hand, is the name given to all waste on the market other 
than yarn waste obtained from the original producer of fibers. This is available 
in the form of yarn or thread waste produced in the spinning, knitting, or weay- 
ing operations at the various mills, and in the form of pieces of fabrics or cut- 
tings, either woven or knitted, produced when layers of fabrics are cut on 
patterns. Finally, it is possible to recover fibers from certain textile products 
which have been used, even by the consumer, if same have not been subjected to 
damage or excessive wear during such use. 

The art of fiber processing is based directly upon the skillful application of 
machinery to textile waste in such manner as to enable the recovered first-class 
fibers to be used in spinning yarns directly competitive with those produced 
from fibers obtained from the big fiber manufacturers or from the virgin wool 
trade. To develop this art to its highest form, our industry has spent huge 
sums of money perfecting massive machinery, with precision movements. The 
average garnetter in our industry has a machinery investment of no less than 
$500,000 ; and many, of course, have a good deal more money tied up in machinery 
and equipment. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the concept of garnetting as a 
process of tearing-up cloth into short lengths of fiber, as some of our competitors 
viciously alleged before the House committee. On the contrary, garnetting 
carefully eases open the raw material to retain staple and to avoid any damage 
to the fibers. This is accomplished by carefully controlled chemical and me- 
chanical treatment of the raw material through a series of finely adjusted pre- 
paratory equipment and then finally through the garnett machines themselves. 
These are massive machines, 25 to 30 feet long, 5 feet wide, with 40 or more 
metallic clothed rolls as carefully tuned and adjusted as a fine watch to gently 
pry the fibers apart. The success of the average garnetter today in preserving 
staple length is attested to by the fact that most of our customers request that 
our processed manmade fibers be cut down to 2 or 3 inches, because, by reason 
of our processing, our fibers are much longer than the virgin wool fibers with 
which they are customarily blended. 

Thus, through these scientific processes, developed over a long period of years, 
and through huge investments in the most modern machinery and equipment, 
our industry has been able, over the years, to develop and produce processed 
fibers which, in the finished product, are just as good and cannot be identified 
from their virgin counterparts. 

I am sure this committee recognizes that the Quartermaster Department of 
the Armed Forces absolutely insists upon the maintenance of extremely high 
standards of performance for all articles of supply procured for our men in 
uniform. Before specifications are drawn up, exhaustive tests are conducted 
under extreme conditions of every type, which might be encountered in various 
theaters of operation. I have here before me excerpts from actual advertise- 
ments for bids wherein, in January 1955, the Quartermaster Corps advertised 
to purchase 61,571 blankets to consist of 65 percent wool and 35 percent reproc- 
essed or reused wool. On March 1, 1957, 164,846 blankets were procured, to 
consist again of 35 percent reprocessed or reused wool. On April 3, 1957, 
another 538,388 blankets were ordered by quartermaster with the same fiber 
content: Identical specifications have appeared for all purchases since. 
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As indicated in the introductory portion of this statement, these quarter- 
master purchases of blankets of a quality identical to a blanket of all virgin 
wool, saved the Army, and we, the taxpayers, $27 million during just the 
beginning of the purchases in the early 1950's. 

Now, I thought the committee might want to know just briefly what happens 
te our processed fibers after we sell them. Usually, the processed fibers are 
used by those mills which produce yarn on the woolen system of spinning— 
almost never by the worsted system, and rarely, if ever, by mills employing 
the cotton system of spinning. This is because processed fibers more closely 
approximate wool than cotton, and are therefore ideally suited for spinning 
on the woolen system. Consequently, processed fibers are not found in such 
articles as ladies’ blouses, lingerie, or underwear, men’s dress shirts, worsted 
suits, ete. These fibers, in the main, are used in outerwear garments, such as 
children’s snowsuits, boys’ and men’s sport jackets, overcoats and topcoats, 
sweaters, etc. Thev are also used extensively in blankets, felts, carpets, and 
other home fu 

In conclusion, 1 would like to state that during the past decade, manmade 
fibers have entered the textile industry—and in the early stages several were 
heralded as the miracle fibers. In each case, attempts have been made to 
use each 100 percent in a wide variety of fabrics. In the enthusiasm for these 
new fabrics, many fabrics were produced that were totally unsuited for the 
end products in which they were used. Only in the past few years has the 
textile industry recognized the fact that there is no perfect, all-inclusive fiber. 
Each fiber, whether it be natural or manmade, has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages and for most applications the best fabrics are those made with a 
blend of two or more fibers, utilizing and enlarging upon the good properties 
of each and minimizing their unfavorable characteristics—in short, “engineered 
fabrics,” engineered to best perform in the end product sought. In these blends, 
processed fibers have played a very important role by permitting high quality 
fabrics to be produced at lower prices—all to the benefit of the manufacturer, 
the department store outlets, and the American consumer. It would be catas- 
trophic indeed if these blended “engineered fabrics” of modern America had to 
be stigmatized “reprocessed” or “reused” simply because competing manu- 
facturers and other special interest groups would like to see it otherwise for 
their own selfish purposes. 

I now request permission to call upon Mr. Samuel Lobsitz of Nutley, N. J., our 
second industry witness, who will seek to prove to the committee that it is 
impossible, in finished textile products, to distinguish, even scientifically, between 
the so-called virgin fibers and processed fibers. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SAMUEL LOBSITZ 


My name is Samuel Lobsitz. I am the president of Lobsitz Mills Co. of Nut- 
ley, N. J., and I appear also on behalf of R. H. Lindsay Co., of Boston, Mass. 
My company in New Jersey has engaged in the fiber-processing business since 
1890. Our mills handle not only processed fibers, but we also sell virgin wool 
and virgin rayon and nylon in some of our blends. We are members of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, and by reason of the broad range of fibers, 
virgin and processed, which we handle; and because of our experience in this 
industry since 1890, I honestly believe that I can fairly and accurately assure 
this committee that it is impossible, in finished textile products, to distinguish 
between properly processed textile fibers and the so-called virgin fibers. 

As Mr. Hirsh told you, our industry necessarily goes to extreme lengths to 
assure that processed fibers are carefully and scientifically treated, processed, 
blended, cleaned, combed, etc., to produce the finest possible fiber product to 
compete directly with the virgin production. In the larger percentage of cases, 
our industry handles now fiber material, i. e. material which has never been 
used in consumer products. This material comes from Du Pont itself or other 
producer sources. It might also come, as Mr. Hirsh explained, from manufac- 
turer clippings or other preconsumer sources. 

It is our business in this industry to take this new material and through 
scientific processes developed over a long period of years, transform same into 
high-caliber textile fibers. In the great majority of cases, these processed fibers 
are blended by manufacturers with other so-called virgin fibers to produce tex- 
tile cloth and garments equal in quality, strength, and wearability with their 
cloth or garment counterparts of 100-percent virgin fiber content—and of 
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course, in order to maintain consumer demands, the products containing our 
fibers must always remain directly competitive in every respect with these so- 
called virgin products. 

In the introductory portion of this statement, we told you that the National 
Association of Wool manufacturers, the Wool Manufacturers Council of the 
Northern Textile Association, and the National Retail Dry Goods Association all 
testified before the House committee that it is impossible, in finished products, 
to distinguish between virgin and processed fibers. Mr. Wilkinson, representing 
the Wool Manufacturers Association, stated that it was impossible in the 
finished goods to distinguish quantitatively or qualitatively between virgin, 
processed, and reused wool, even scientifically. Competitors of ours, on the 
other hand, simultaneously come before the committees of Congress, and always 
seek to make you believe that processed fibers are somehow inferior; and they 
always hint, without tangible support, that it is possible, easily and immedi- 
ately, to recognize and separate processed fibers from the so-called virgin 
fibers in finished textile products. I have before me a copy of a letter dated 
April 19, 1957, from the United States Testing Co. in Hoboken, N. J., wherein 
it stated: 

“There is no analytical method for determining the percentage of reprocessed 
or reused wool in textile material. In fact, these types of wool cannot be de- 
termined either quantitatively or qualitatively. 

“Years ago attempts were made to establish virgin, reprocessed, and reused 
wools by determining the degree of damage to scale structure, etc. However, 
this idea was worthless since investigators soon realized that some reprocessed 
wools showed less damage than virgin wools and some reused wools were in 
better condition than reprocessed wools. 

“We assure there is no analytical method for determining the presence or 
absence of reprocessed or reused wools in textile materials.” 

Regarding the situation discussed in the letter of the United States Testing 
Co., just referred to, Dr. Jules La Barthe, who is an expert on commodity 
standards at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, testified before the House 
committee at page 56: 

“As a difficult as it is to arrive at more than an estimate as to the relative 
quantities of new, reprocessed, or reused wool in a fabric composed entirely 
of wool fiber, it is impossible to distinguish between new and reused nylon 
fibers and probably it will be equally impossible to distinguish new and reused 
fibers of any of the synthetics.” 

In addition to the sources previously quoted, I understand that the Bureau 
of Standards of the United States, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and the International Wool Textile Organization all agree that even with the 
most skillful microscopic methods, it is very difficult, if not impossible, in 
finished textile products, to distinguish or differentiate between processed and 
virgin fibers in textile products. 

We are so certain that this is, in truth and in fact, an utter impossibility 
that I would like to make the following proposal to anyone who believes 
otherwise : 

Mr. Barnet, a witness who will be following me in these proceedings, will sub- 
mit to the committee a number of samples of fabric, containing various percent- 
ages of processed fibers and so-called virgin fibers. 1 challenge anyone to take 
these samples, which are typical, and determine, by scientific analysis or other- 
wise, the fiber content of the various samples. Isay it is impossible and I think 
I can assure the committee that no one attending these hearings will volunteer, 
through some scientific laboratory or agency, or personally, to make the pro- 
posed determination. I am so certain because it is impossible. 

In conclusion, please permit me to assure the committee, as a person asso- 
ciated with a firm with almost 70 years’ experience in the textile industry, 
that there is nothing inferior about properly processed textile fibers. The true 
answer is: There is no inferiority ; the processed fibers are of equal quality; 
there is no basic difference; and therefore there can be no justification whatso- 
ever for the passage of any Federal law such as would cause the processed 
fibers to be stigmatized, to be placed in an unfair, artificial, disadvantageous 
position and, sooner or later, to be driven from the American market altogether. 
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TESTIMONY OF ANTHONY R. FISCHER 


My name is Anthony R. Fischer, and I am here today not only to represent 
the Textile Fibres Institute, of which I am a past president, but also to appear 
for my company, W. Lowenthal Co., Inc., which has mills located in Cohoes, 
N. Y.; Rossville, Ga.; and Rock Hill, 8. C. Our company has been engaged in 
the textile industry since 1876. 

My testimony will be limited to the tremendous problem which will confront 
the American textile industry as a whole if the amendment referred to above, 
and which the House defeated, is allowed by this committee to get into the bill, 
and if domestic manufacturers are required by Federal law to label their prod- 
ucts “reprocessed” or “reused,” while foreign manufacturers, beyond the pale 
of the Federal Trade Commission, are necessarily allowed to bring their prod- 
ucts into the United States for sale without the stigmatic labeling foisted on 
United States companies by the big fiber manufacturers. 

This problem is not altogether new. It already plagues the whole industry 
in the case of wool. In spite of what you have heard already about the quality 
equality of new and processed wool, the Wool Products Labeling Act requires 
American companies to label their products “reprocessed” or “reused” if they 
contain processed wool. American manufacturers must comply, or face the 
wrath of FTC. Simultaneously, however, Japan, England, and Italy are flood- 
ing the American market with woolen imports marked simply “wool” or “all 
wool”—when clearly these imports, in the great majority of cases, must contain 
processed wool in order to compete at the prices at which they are sold here. 
Thus, the American woolen product goes to market stigmatized “reused” or 
“reprocessed,” while the imported article, probably containing basically the 
same fiber content, is sold as “wool” or “all wool.” 

Now, you might ask: Why can’t FTC cope with this import problem? As tes- 
tified by Mr. Lobsitz, no one can distinguish between virgin wool and reprocessed 
or reused wool, even scientifically or under a microscope. Thus, FTC keeps 
the American companies in line almost solely through the recordkeeping re- 
quirements of the law. FTC can examine the books required to be kept here 
in the United States—and if the books belie a label—the American company 
is charged with a violation of the law. 

But FTC cannot examine the books of a Japanese, British, or French com- 
pany. These companies do not have to keep books—and if the fiber content 
cannot be determined scientifically or in any other proven way, and if there 
are no books for FTC to check—then the foreign company can safely and al- 
most without one iota of fear of the law, violate it and label everything shipped 
here “‘wool” or “all wool” or the like. 

The Federal Trade Commission specifically admitted the existence of the 
serious problem during its testimony before the House committee. Mr. Hannah 
of FTC recognized the basic lack of enforcement facilities in these foreign situa- 
tions, and testified, at page 88: 

“We primarily, in those circumstances, must depend upon a competitor calling 
a suspicious situation to our attention, and then, we make a very thorough 
investigation of that situation.” 

Mr. Earl Kiatner, General Counsel to FTC, interrupted at this point to state 
to the chairman of the House committee: 

“You raised the most difficult problem under the Wool Act, Mr. Chairman— 
your question on this particular problem.” 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I and my colleagues here very sincerely believe 
that these provisions of the Wool Act should be repealed. The Department of 
Commerce has expressed the opinion that the entire Wool Act should be re- 
pealed.2 The wool manufacturers, the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
and numerous others expressly agree that the “reprocessed,” “reused” pro- 
visions of the Wool Act should be stricken out. I believe the Federal Trade 
Commission would have to agree that, under present circumstances, the act 
discriminates radically and unfairly against the American producers, and 
the industry as a whole. 

But one thing is certain. With this wholly unfair, arbitrary, discriminatory 
situation already in existence in the case of wool, this committee certainly 
will not, we hope, even consider extending the penalties of this drastic dilemma 
to the American manmade fiber industry. The Wool Act provisions were in- 


% See letter of the Secretary of Commerce to the House committee, dated April 4, 1957, 
at p. 14 of the House record. 
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serted admittedly to favor the special interests of the woolgrowers who thought 
the requirement of these stigmatic provisions would enable them to produce and 
Sell more wool. The exact opposite result has ensued, and even with Govern- 
ment subsidies and high tariffs and wool quotas, the domestic production has 
steadily declined. Now, the wool industry, I believe, recognizes its mistake, and 
by and large, wants to see these provisions of the Wool Act repealed. 

Today, the big fiber manufacturers want to extend this horrible problem to 
manmade fibers. We hope they have changed their mind. I say to this com- 
mittee that the American textile industry, already plagued with impossible 
labor costs, devastating imports from abroad, revolutionary upheavals caused 
by the enforced conversions from natural fibers to manmade fibers, mill shut- 
downs, increased unemployment, and an ever-decreasing margin of profit, cannot 
possibly absorb additional damage in the form of class legislation favoring 
special privilege groups which already control and monopolize their areas of 
the industry. Nor should the Congress even consider enacting legislation which 
admittedly will place the entire American industry at the mercy of their 
foreign competitors in the matter of labeling. The foreign competitors already 
have the advantage of lower labor costs, longer working hours, and less 
Government restrictions. 

If labeling is only half as important to the consumer as the proponents of 
H. R. 469 say it is, then labeling which favors Du Pont and all of the foreign 
manufacturers promises soon to eradicate the remaining segments of the 
American industry which already are reeling under the burdens and disad- 
vantages of the present competitive situation. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM BARNET 


Mr. Chairman, my name is William Barnet, and I appear here today as a rep- 
resentative of the Textile Fibers Institute and of my company, William Barnet 
& Son, Albany, N. Y. 

I propose to offer for your consideration, Mr. Chairman, and for the consider- 
ation of the committee, various samples of the so-called virgin textile fibers along 
with samples of processed fibers of the same grade and quality. I also want to 
show you various fabric samples ; and finally, I have for your examination samples 
of garments which contain the two types of fabrics we have been discussing. 

Before doing this, I want to make the following comments very briefly: 

1. Mr. Fischer, in his testimony, referred to the Wool Act requirements, whereby 
American companies must mark products reused or reprocessed whenever they 
contain processed wool; and he told you, I believe, that, after several years of 
unhappy devastating experience with these requirements, large segments of the 
wool industry would now like to repeal the law. The very same type of require- 
ments were tried in Australia, which is a wool-producing country, and for the 
same reason ostensibly to favor the domestic wool growers. After a brief expe- 
rience, wherein the Australian wool industry found these labeling requirements 
to be ruinous and totally unworkable, Australia repealed the regulation which 
required the reprocessed and reused stigmatic labeling. I ask permission to hand 
up for your examination, Mr. Chairman, a copy of the 1923 regulations whereby 
these Australian requirements were repealed, and I ask that same be made a part 
of the record. 

2. I understand the alleged purpose of H. R. 469 to be protection of the con- 
sumer. If protection of the consumer is the real purpose, then certainly this 
committee will want to guarantee that nothing is added to this legislation which 
will cause the consumer to pay higher prices for identical merchandise. The 
samples to be submitted now will, I believe, prove beyond a doubt that one of 
the basic purposes of the amendment which our group opposes and which has now 
been withdrawn, was to wipe out the price saving presently available to the 
American consumer because of the availability of processed fibers; and these 
samples will, I hope, convince you once and for all, that there is nothing inferior 
about. our processed fibers. 

At this point, therefore, I would sincerely appreciate the committee’s close 
attention to the following samples which demonstrate the facts set forth above: 

Sample No. 1: White virgin nylon produced by one of the big fiber manu- 
facturers. 

Sample No. 2: White processed nylon. 

Sample No. 3: White virgin Dacron produced by one of the big fiber manu- 
facturers. 

Sample No. 4: Processed Dacron. 
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Sample No. 5: White virgin Orlon produced by one of the big fiber manu- 
facturers. 

Sample No. 6: White processed Orlon. 

Sample No. 7: Processed wool ready for inclusion in flannel cloth. 

Sample No. 8: Virgin wool. 

Sample No. 9: Reused wool. 

Sample No. 10: Virgin wool. 

Samples 11 and 12: Ladies’ sweaters, one manufactured from virgin Orlon; 
the other manufactured from reprocessed Orlon. 

Samples 13 and 14: Two men’s sweaters; the light gray sweater consisting 
of wool and processed Orlon; the dark gray sweater consisting of wool and 
virgin Orlon staple. 

Sample No. 15: Fabric consisting of wool, virgin Orlon and processed Orlon. 

Sample No. 16: Fabric containing virgin Orlon and wool. 

Sample No. 17: Fabric containing reprocessed wool and virgin nylon. 

Sample No. 18: Fabric containing a blend of processed wool and virgin 
wool. 

Sample No. 19: Fabrics of virgin wool. 

Sample No. 20: Fabrics containing blends of virgin wool and processed wool. 

Sample No. 21: Fabrics containing blends of virgin Orlon, processed Orlon, 
virgin wool and processed wool. 

Sample No. 22: Fabric samples containing wool, nylon; processed wool and 
nylon. 

Sample No. 23: Samples containing virgin wool and virgin nylon; processed 
wool and processed nylon. 

In our statement above, we stated it could be assumed this committee would 
certainly include nothing in this legislation which would cause American 
consumers to pay higher prices for identical merchandise. Comparing the 
samples furnished herewith, the following prices tell the story in this regard: 


Competitive prices 


Per pound 
NI DU 0, I isco ce Bogen nner tn aero wm yee mnatr ee $1. 20-$1. 35 
aN oO act eceemnciictescirapmie neniodinranpiesteceenapmnisinesn chen 1. 20- 1.48 
I A, 2 I NI Seles nl a trenign nein deenanerereepatnncnenianboan ses 1. 41-— 1, 56 
I Tih 2 Ce ORI, ON sec loereerierciionaonarenipprinednmeansbenehetenenbnensean te .60-— .75 
Semele 2o..6: Processed. Orion. ...............+........-+.-..---4--.-- .T%- .80 
Sample Ne. 4: Processed. Dacron............-....—.----<......... .60- .80 


These fiber price differentials enable manufacturers to produce fabrics and 
garments from blended fibers which are just as good as those created from the 
virgin material alone—and at very substantial price savings for the American 
consumer. Our industry has worked hard and honestly to make this possible 
and we know this committee will do nothing in this legislation to hamper, limit, 
or destroy our ability to continue to provide even more beneficial results for 
the consumer in the future. 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 8, 1958. 
Senator WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Oifice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: I very much regret that business on the Senate floor 
kept you from being present when I testified on H. R. 469, particularly because 
of my position as major spokesman for a great majority of the textile and ap- 
parel industry. I will be most grateful if you can particularly go over the 
part of my testimony which is in addition to the final statement which I filed 
prior to the hearings. 

Following the suggestion made by Mr. Jones, president of the American Re- 
tail Federation, we have called a meeting in New York on March 12 to bring 
together all parties who testified before your committee, to try to work out a 
compromise solution acceptable to all. 

We would very much appreciate if the record on H. R. 469 can be held open 
until we have had an opportunity to report back to you on the outcome of this 


meeting. 
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Your courtesy in this matter is greatly appreciated. 
May I point out that I have been very much impressed by the fairness and open- 
mindedness by which you conducted the hearings on H. R. 469. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ratru J. BACHENHEIMER, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 


TExtTILeE Faprics ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N .Y., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: In conformity with a suggestion made by Mr. Row- 
land Jones of the American Retail Federation in the course of his testimony on 
H. R. 469 before your committee, we have invited all those who testified on this 
bill before your committee to a meeting in New York City on March 12, 1958, 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel, at 2 p. m. 

The purpose of this meeting is to endeavor to find a compromise that will be 
acceptable to the various persons interested in H. R. 469. We believe it is well 
worth the effort to reach such a compromise. 

We respectfully request that the record before your committee be kept open 
in order to give us a fair opportunity to inform your committee of whatever 
results are reached at the meeting on March 12. We will, of course, advise you 
immediately upon the conclusion of that meeting. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR M. KLurRFELp, 
Eevecutive Director. 


New York, N. Y., March 19, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Four-man subcommittee representing textile and apparel industries and 
retailers group agreed yesterday on amendments of H. R. 469. Will take 10 
days to get approval of all groups to this agreement. Please hold record open, 
as requested previously, until March 28; will file full report by this time. 


RatPH J. BACHENHEIMER, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of March 11, 1958, addressed 
to Arthur M. Klurfeld, executive director of the Textile Fabrics Association, 
in which you indicated that the record in H. R. 469 would be kept open to 
give us an opportunity to advise you of the results of our meeting with various 
industry representatives on March 12 in New York. 

This meeting was held as scheduled, and was well attended by trade asso- 
ciation and other representatives of leading cotton producers, synthetic fiber 
producers, cotton and synthetic fiber fabric producers, converters, garment 
manufacturers and retailers. Everyone present was given a fair opportunity 
to express his views and a proposal for a compromise was made which we 
hope will be acceptable to all of the associations represented at this meeting, 
with possibly very few exceptions. This proposal embodies the adoption of the 
following changes in H. R. 469: 

1. Deletion of section 4 (b) (2) which requires the actual percentage of 
each fiber present to be indicated. This change would, in effect, mean. that 
labeling of all textile products would still have to be performed, but the labeling 
need only show the fibers in the product in the order of the fibers by weight. 
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2. Deletion of section 4 (by (4) which requires the labeling of textile products 
to show the name of the country of origin, if produced abroad. 

3. The inclusion within H. R. 469 of the Wool Products Labeling Act and 
any existing trade practice rules of the Federal Trade Commission requiring 
labeling of textile products. 

4. Amendment of section 4 (b) (2) to eliminate the necessity of labeling 
textile products containing more than 1 fiber where 1 of the fibers represents 
20 percent or less of the total fiber content. 

5. The elimination of some of the burdensome requirements of recordkeeping 
in order to reduce the cost of compliance with the act. 

A committee of four was appointed to whip these proposals into final shape 
and to present them to the various trade associations for their formal approval 
as quickly as possible. We have every reason to believe we will be able 
to give you definite word of the results of this compromise proposal within 
the next 2 weeks at the latest. In order to give us a fair opportunity to 
present the final proposal to your committee as the best possible compromise, 
we respectfully request that you defer taking any final action with regard to 
H. R. 469 until March 28. In view of the vital importance of this legislation 
to the welfare of the entire textile industry, we trust that your committee will 
grant us the additional time necessary to work out a compromise along the 
lines set out in this letter. 

I have been asked to state that the National Cotton Council and E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., desire to disassociate themselves from the proposal 
for a compromise made herein. However, the representatives of those organi- 
zations indicated they would relate to their principals the consensus of opinion 
expressed at the meeting yesterday, and would advise us whether they will 
be willing to accept this type of compromise agreement. 


Respectfully yours, 
RALPH J. BACHENHEIMER, 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MaGNuson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Magnuson: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 11 with regard to H. R. 469. I am indeed very grateful for the good wishes 
you have sent me for our meeting to work out a compromise solution, which took 
place last week. As we advised you in our letter on March 138, we have a sub- 
committee drafting these compromise proposal amendments, and hope to have 
them approved by the majority of our various associations within the time 
specified in the above-mentioned letter. 

Your very understanding attitude in this matter is greatly appreciated by many 
of us in the textile and apparel industries. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rate J. BACHENHEIMER, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 27, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: We are indeed very grateful for your kind co- 
operation in keeping the record on H. R. 469 open until we had the opportunity 
to announce to you the outcome of our industrywide meetings to find a solution 
acceptable to all of us. 

Enclosed you will find a full report covering our suggested amendments to H. R. 
469, together with proper documentation and reasons for these amendments. 

One point we want to make very clear is that we still feel there is no need 
for mandatory fiber content labeling and, for this reason, are still opposed to 
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H. R. 469. We still believe a voluntary labeling law will be a more acceptable 
solution. However, if your committee feels that a mandatory fiber content 
labeling law along the lines of H. R. 469 has to be enacted during this session of 
Congress, we would like to urge you to amend it in accordance with the attached 
proposals. 

The above views are concurred in by an overwhelming majority of the textile 
mills, converters, manufacturers, and retailers. 

As far as the first 3 categories are concerned, we list below the trade organiza- 
tions which concur in our proposal, and which are members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel: 


Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc. 

Apparel Industries of New England 

Associated Corset & Brassiere Manufacturers, Inc. 
Associated Men’s Wear Retailers of New York, Inc. 
Boys’ Apparel & Accessories Manufacturers Association 
Corset & Brassiere Manufacturers Association 
Handkerchief Industry Association, Inc. 

Infants’ and Children’s Coat Association, Inc. 
International Association of Garment Manufacturers 
Lingerie Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

The Hat Institute, Ine. 

The Men’s Tie Foundation, Inc. 

National Association of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc. 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear Manufacturers 
National Dress Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
National Outerwear & Sportswear Association, Inc. 
National Retail Furniture Association 

National Skirt & Sportswear Association, Inc. 
Negligee Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Inc. 
Textile Distributors Institute, Inc. 

Textile Section of the New York Board of Trade 

The House Dress Institute 

Trouser Institute of America 

Underwear Institute 

United Infants & Children’s Wear Association, Ine. 
United Popular Dress Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


As far as retailers are concerned, the American Retail Federation, the Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association, and the Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York concur on behalf of the retailers. 

We believe the above enumeration demonstrates vividly the great support given 
to our approach by all parties concerned with H. R. 469. 

The only members of the joint committee not going along with our possible 
compromise proposal are the Southern Garment Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
the National Knitted Outerwear Association, and the Textile Fabrics Associa- 
tion. These groups are unalterably opposed to H. R. 469 in its present or any 
other state. 

One thing we would like to point out is that during all the hearings on 
H. R. 469, no single consumer, or representative of any consumer group, has 
appeared before your committee, even though in its preamble the law is sup- 
posedly protecting the consumer. We strongly feel that no demand on the part 
of the consumer for this protection has been made and therefore really cannot 
see the need for mandatory fiber content labeling. 

We hope you will keep us posted on the further developments of this legis- 
lation. 

Most sincerely, 
RALPH J. BACHENHEIMER, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and Apparel. 


PrRoPosED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 469 


The committee set up at the meeting of March 12, 1958, consisting of Messrs. 
Ephriam Freedman, Arthur Klurfeld, John Conover, and M. J. Lovell, met today 
for the purpose of crystallizing the five points made at the meeting. They were 
briefly, as follows: 
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1. To abolish the percentage designation of H. R. 469; 

2. To eliminate a less than 20 percent minimum disclosure ; 

8. To implement one all-over fiber law ; 

4. To eliminate the import labeling provisions ; and 

5. To eliminate other onerous provisions of the act. 

The committee discussed these matters at great and substantial length, with 
the following results: 

1. and 2. The committee felt that all objections in this respect could be re- 
solved by means of the following language: 

Amend section 4 (b) (1), beginning on line 13, page 7, to read as follows: 

“(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured fiber in the 
textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of predominance by the 
weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is in excess of 10 percent of the total 
fiber weight of the product: Provided, That, exclusive of permissible ornamenta- 
tion, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount 10 percent or less by 
weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated by the generic name 
or trademark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated only as ‘other fiber’ 
or ‘other fibers,’ as the case may be except that nothing herein shall prohibit the 
disclosure of any textile fiber present in a textile fiber product in an amount of 
5 percent or more, together with its percentage by weight of the total fiber con- 
tent. Except as above expressly prohibited, nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the use of a nondeceptive trademark in conjunction with 
a designated generic name.” 

3. The committee’s recommendation with respect to an all-over fiber law is 
that wool products be kept out of H. R. 469, as provided, and that the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939 be continued. 

4. There shall be no change in the import labeling provisions of H. R. 469 
with the exception that the words “processed or” be eliminated from sec- 
tion 4 (b) (4). 

5. A rereading and reconsideration of the claimed onerous recordskeeping 
provisions, etc., of H. R. 469 indicates that they are no more than are contained 
in other equivalent acts or regulations and are, further, no more than the usual 
recordskeeping provisions of an ordinary business establishment. Accordingly, 
the committee feels that sections 6, 7, and 8 of the proposed act are acceptable. 

In addition, the committee is in agreement that all references to advertising 
and advertising disclosures be deleted from the act. Further, that the exemption 
as to labeling requirement of packaged goods as set forth in section 4 (e) be 
deleted so as to provide assurance that each individual textile fiber product will 
be labeled as required by section 4 (b) (1). 

Further, the committee feels that H. R. 469 should exempt from its contem- 
plation mixed packaged goods where various assorted types and styles of fabrics 
are sold in one package, and also the sale of remnants. 

At this point it might be feasible to explain the reason for the recommenda- 
tion contained in 1 and 2 above. The committee understands that the objective 
of the provision was to prevent a misrepresentation with respect to a fiber in a 
fabric out of all proportion to its percentage or use therein. However, it was 
felt and agreed that the presence of some fibers in a fabric even though of rela- 
tively small percentage nevertheless contributed a certain quality to that fabric 
which merited mention. An attempt was made to ameliorate this situation by 
the introduction of the 20-percent provision at the meeting. However, the 
committee felt that the mandatory characterization of anything less than 20 per- 
cent by the terms “other fiber” or “other fibers” might defeat a meritorious pur- 
pose. Accordingly, therefore, the committee felt that it would serve as a suffi- 
cient deterrent if the “other fiber’ or “other fibers’ designation were set at 
10 percent or less, but that if a lesser percentage than that amount were never- 
theless something which a manufacturer felt should be disclosed, then permission 
is granted to do so where such percentage is 5 percent or more provided that 
the actual percentage of that lesser amount is disclosed. 

In the light of the above it is, therefore, the recommendation of the committee, 
as follows: 

Section 2. “Definitions”: No change. 

Section 3. “Misbranding and False Advertising Declared Unlawful.”: Change 
title to read, “Misbranding Declared Unlawful.” 

Section 3 (a), line 6: Delete “advertising,”. Lines 9 and 10: Delete “or 
falsely or deceptively advertised”. 
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Section 3 (b), line 15: Delete “advertising,”. Line 17: Delete “advertised 
or’. Line 18: Delete “or falsely or deceptively advertised”. 

Section 3 (c), line 24: Delete “advertising,”. 

Page 5, line 3: Delete “or falsely or deceptively advertised,”. 

Section 3 (d), (4): Delete lines 23 to and including line 7 on page 6. 

Change section 3 (d) (5) to section 3 (d) (4). 

Page 6, line 20: Delete “and false advertising”. 

Section 4, therefore, will be entitled ‘“Misbranding of Textile Fiber Products.” 

Section 4 (a), line 24: Delete “advertised”. 

Section 4 (b) (1): Delete section 4 (b) (1) and 4 (b) (2) and insert a new 
section 4 (b) (1) to read as follows: 

“(1) The constituent fiber or combination of fibers in the textile fiber product, 
designating with equal prominence each natural or manufactured fiber in the 
textile fiber product by its generic name in the order of predominance by the 
weight thereof if the weight of such fiber is in excess of 10 percentum of the 
total fiber weight of the product: Provided, That, exclusive of permissible 
ornamentation, any fiber or group of fibers present in an amount 10 percentum 
or less by weight of the total fiber content shall not be designated by the generic 
name or trademark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be designated only as ‘other 
fiber’ or ‘other fibers,’ as the case may be except that nothing herein shall pro- 
hibit the disclosure of any textile fiber present in a teatile fiber product in an 
amount of 5 percentum or more, together with its percentage by weight of the 
total fiber content. Except as above expressly prohibited, nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as prohibiting the use of a nondeceptive trademark in 
conjunction with a designated generic name.” 

Renumber section 4 (b) (3) to4 (b) (2). 

Change 4 (b) (4) to4 (b) (3). 

Change the new 4 (b) (3) by eliminating the words “processed or”. 

Delete section 4 (c). 

Change section 4 (d) to read: “Section 4 (c)”. 

Section 4 (d), page 9, line 7: Delete “or advertisement.”, and change number 
to section 4 (c). 

Delete 4 (e) entirely. 

Change 4 (f) to 4 (d). 

In addition to the new 4 (d), add the following at the end of page 10, line 7: 
“ and further provided that this section shall not be construed as requiring the 
affixing of a stamp, tag, label, or other means of identification to any bundle 
or package where sold as mixed goods or to remnants.” 

Section 5 (b) (1), line 21: Delete “advertising,’”’. 

Section 5 (b) (2), line 25: Delete “advertising,”. 

Page 11, line 3: Delete “advertised,”. 

Section 5 (c) : Page 11, lines 12 to 22 inclusive: Delete entirely. 

Sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11: Remain as is. 

Section 12 (a) (11), page 18, line 11: Delete “in”, insert instead “on”. Delete 
“advertisement,”’. 


E. I. pu Pont pre Nemours & Co., INc., 
Wilmington, Del., March 14, 1958. 
Re H. R. 469. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Maanuson: In response to an invitation from Ralph J. 
Bachenheimer, chairman of the “Joint Committee on Labeling of Textiles and 
Apparel,” I attended, on behalf of BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., a meeting 
held in New York City at the Vanderbilt Hotel on March 12, 1958, of parties who 
testified before your committee on H. R. 469. The stated purpose of the meeting 
was to endeavor to find a possible solution to the question of textile labeling 
satisfactory to all. 

The large majority of those present were representatives of groups that have 
already gone on record in opposition to H. R. 469. After considerable “rehash” 
of the contentions for and against the bill that have already been presented to 
your committee, during which nothing new was developed, Mr. Bachenheimer 
directed discussion to possible grounds of compromise. 
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The first proposal by opponents of H. R. 469 was that the group get together 
on a recommendation that voluntary labeling of the type proposed to your com- 
mittee by Mr. Bachenheimer be substituted for H. R. 469, 

We do not believe voluntary labeling is a workable, enforceable approach to 
the problem at hand or that it would afford consumers the information and the 
protection they need. The legislation proposed has a number of technical and 
substantive deficiencies which, in view of later developments at the meeting, need 
not be detailed here. Among its glaring deficiencies are the failure to require 
disclosure of percentages of fiber content and its lack of real, enforceable con- 
sumer protection against a very real danger—oral misrepresentation of unlabeled 
or inadequately labeled merchandise at the point of sale. 

We advised the group that Du Pont did not consider voluntary labeling a 
satisfactory substitute for H. R. 469 and that we could not join in recommending 
it as a compromise proposal. Representatives of the Cotton Council present indi- 
cated that the proposal also was unsatisfactory to them. 

Opponents of H. R. 469 then proposed as a compromise the deletion of section 
4 (b) (2) requiring mandatory labeling of fiber content by percentages and sub- 
stituting therefor a requirement that labels show fiber content only in order of 
predominance. This proposal also embodied repeal of the Wool Act and the 
application of the less stringent bill to all fibers, under the guise of uniformity. 

This is not a new proposal. In substance, it is the same approach as that 
taken by the Mack bill (H. R. 5605) which was rejected by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in favor of H. R. 469. Our testimony before 
your committee made clear, we believe, the deficiencies in a bill of this kind. 
The public needs percentage information to reach intelligent conclusions in pur- 
chasing textile products, and legislation like the Mack bill will not provide it. 

We told the group that legislation of this type would not be a satisfactory 
compromise so far as Du Pont is concerned and that we could not join in recom- 
mending it to your committee. Representatives of the Cotton Council voiced 
similar sentiments. 

A committee was then appointed to endeavor to compose the views of those 
desiring to recommend changes in H. R. 469 for transmittal to your committee, 
within the framework of a 5-point program, to wit: 

1. Deletion of section 4 (b) (2) calling for mandatory labeling of fiber per- 
centage and substituting therefor mandatory labeling of fiber content in order 
of predominance by weight. 

2. Deletion of provision requiring that label show country of origin of imported 
textile products. 

8. Make this law applicable to all textile fibers and repeal the Wool Products 
Labeling Act and pertinent FTC trade practice rules. 

4. Require fiber content labeling by percentage or preclude reference to fiber 
at all, if present in amounts of less than 20 percent. 

5. Eliminate recordkeeping provisions and make labeling procedures less in- 
volved and costly. 

We understand that representations are to be made to your committee to 
defer action on H. R. 469 until the committee described above can report on the 
points mentioned. We, and the representatives of the Cotton Council, expressly 
disassociated ourselves from any such request for delay. Your committee 
already has the facts on all of these points before it and Du Pont submits that 
there is no reason why your procedures should be delayed on the plea of a 
group that has already been afforded a full hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
J. O. GRAVES, 
Assistant Director, Merchandising. 


THE STEARNS & Foster Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 26, 1958. 
Hon, Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lavuscue: There is a bill known as the textile products identifica- 
tion bill. In the Senate this is bill 1616—in the House it is H. R. 469. These 
two bills include mattresses. If they are made into law it would be necessary 
for us and over 2,000 other manufacturers, many of whom are very, very small, 
to label the fiber content of the ticking which covers the outside of mattresses, 
and of the muslin or other cloth used inside the mattresses, in the manufac- 
turing process. 
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We ourselves, as well as the National Association of Bedding Manufacturers 
are strongly opposed to both of these bills. The main argument is that the 
consumer is not interested in the fiber content of the covering of the mattresses, 
but is vitally interested, from a health standpoint, as well as comfort, in the 
filling content of the mattresses. Nearly all States, like Ohio, have bedding 
laws which compel the manufacturer to honestly describe the contents of the 
mattresses which the consumer cannot see, and these States have many State 
law enforcement officials to enforce the State law that the contents are truth- 
fully described on the label which must always be attached to the mattress 
until after the consumer has bought and received it. These State officials and 
their laboratories are continually cooperating with each other State and warn- 
ing each other of possible violations in their State. They have a national asso- 
ciation of State law enforcement officials which convenes for 1 week each year 
with the idea of further improving their State laws and law enforcement. And, 
for over 15 years, I have been honored by being the only member of the asso- 
ciation who is not a paid State law-enforcement official. These State officials 
are honest and diligent in their work. It is my personal opinion that the inclu- 
sion of mattresses and box springs in the two bills referred to would cause a 
great deal of nuisance and confusion to the retailer and an increase in expense 
to the taxpayers by a duplication of examination by both Federal and State 
law enforcement officials. 

We here at Stearns & Foster hope that you will do everything within your 
power to defeat these two bills or at least to amend them to exclude mattresses 
and box springs. 

I expect to call you personally on the telephone about this either Friday of 
this week or next Monday. 

Sincerely, 
Evans STEARNS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


THE LINEN THREAD Co., INC., 
Paterson, N. J., February 28, 1958. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR SMITH: It is my understanding that there is presently under 
consideration by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
H. R. 469, which may be cited as the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act. 
In the bill, in section 12, an exemption is made for ‘“(6) backings of floor 
coverings.” 

This exemption in my opinion should be changed to read “(6) paddings or 
cushions for use under floor coverings.” 

The word “backing” I believe has been used in error in the bill. That term 
“backing” refers to the material or construction of the back of a carpet or 
rug, an integral part of the carpet or rug. To isolate the backing from the 
rest of the carpet, insofar as labeling is concerned, does not protect the public 
from substitution of inferior components and does not permit a good comparison 
of values, and is probably not what was intended by the author of the proposed 
bill. In other words, if the components of a rug are to be identified, the identi- 
fication should be complete. 

I would urge the passage of H. R. 469, but only with the change as noted 
above. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
H. E. KeeELMAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF RETAIL MERCHANTS, 
Boston, Mass., April 15, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Magnuson: With the Easter recess over, and the matter and 
the problems of business again before Congress, would you please record the 
Massachusetts Council of Retail Merchants as opposed to H. R. 469, Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act, in its present form due to its burdensome 
provisions. 
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There have been several suggested amendments which could negate our 
organization’s opposition, namely : 

1. Eliminate mandatory disclosure of percentages except when a textile prod- 
uct contains 10 percent or less of a fiber and the fiber is mentioned. 

2. Deletion of the words “or processed” in connection with imported goods, 
so as to do away with undue harassment of retailers resulting from unwar- 
ranted and complicated label information. 

8. Removal of all references to advertising to bring this proposed law into 
line with the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 and to prevent confusion to 
the retailer and conflict between these laws. 

4. Exemption of packages or bundles of mixed fabrics or of remnants from 
labeling requirements. 

5. Deletion of exemption as to labeling requirements of packaged goods so 
as to relieve retailers from burden of labeling goods sold from broken packages 
and of keeping records thereof. 

Very truly yours, 
DEAN C. CUSHING, 
Secretary. 


F. BuGENE ACKERMAN, 
Naples, Fla., March 18, 1958. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: I am taking the liberty of enclosing copy of a statement filed 
with the House Interstate Committee supporting H. R. 469, which requires 
that all textiles for apparel be labeled to provide information regarding the 
fiber content in terms of the percentages present. This bill also provides for 
the continuance of the present Wool Labeling Act, which has been in effect for 
the past 18 years. If consistent with the rules of your committee, I ask that 
this letter and the House statement be made a part of the record. 

As one of the chief proponents of this act during the long and bitter alterca- 
tions which accompanied its passage by Congress in 1939, I am astonished at 
some of the arguments put forward by textile and apparel manufacturers, and 
groups of retail merchants. 

To one who is familiar with the tremendous benefits the Wool Labeling Act 
has bestowed upon the purchasing public and the woolgrowing and wool textile 
industries, it is difficult to fathom the logic of the position which these groups 
have assumed. Studying the summaries of the arguments that are being ad- 
vanced, one imagines that he is reading again the timeworn arguments put 
forth with intense emotion, during the repeated House and Senate hearings 
on the Wool Labeling Act from 1937 to 1939. The members of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee could find no more exhaustive 
and revealing information on the evils that resulted from the concealed use of 
shoddy, and other waste products of wool, than in the records of these hearings. 
Further the wide diversity of both wool and garment manufacturers, retail 
merchants, consumers’ organizations, and women’s clubs, urging the enact- 
ment of wool labeling legislation are proof that the situation at that time 
demanded correction. 

The evils resulting from the conditions of the 1930’s and previously, not 
only exist today but are magnified a hundredfold through the mass use of 
new fibers which were not then in existence. One of the major uses of these 
fibers today is to simulate wool textures, or to be blended with wool in order 
to obtain the exclusive, essential qualities of wool, and to add to these quali- 
ties certain great advantages of their own. 

I do not want to encumber the record with prolix comments, but I do want 
to emphasize that the demand that disclosure of so-called service factors be 
substituted for fiber content disclosure is not only self-defeating, but if followed, 
would lead to some of the most fantastic sales literature, posing as information, 
ever conceived, even in a land of fantasy. Today the world of textile pro- 
motion is loud with such claims as: “wrinkle proof.” “spot proof,” “wash and 
wear,” and similar absolute terms, which begin on a basis of verity and end 
with a copywriter’s fertile imagination. There is, of course, no such thing 
as a “wrinkle proof” textile or garment. There is nothing that is “spot proof.” 
There certainly isn’t any textile that can be worn, soiled, and then washed and 
be worn again that would not be improved by a hot iron. 
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In “wash ’n wear,” the present glittering prince of the textile promotion 
world, there are already half a dozen or so official definitions by textile manu- 
facturers, garment converters, dry cleaning and laundry associations, of just 
what is meant, so far as their products are concerned, by this term. Some of 
the definitions almost specify the kind of automatic washing machine that 
must be used, the temperature of the water, treatment after washing (stretch- 
ing, smoothing, etc.). Also many of the definitions coyly admit that maybe just 
a whisk of the iron will help. This is no attack upon new qualities in textiles 
which reduce or alleviate the absolute necessity of certain labor aspects of 
garment care. It is a protest against substituting momentarily popular pro- 
motional weapons for the permanent verities of raw material content. 

This pending bill, H. R. 469, when passed, will establish a basis—and the 
only adequate basis—by which the consumer can judge the intrinsic values of 
the apparel product that is being purchased for family use. If these values are 
to be based upon changing promotional claims, there is liable to be a recurrence 
of inflammable and explosive garments which a few years ago marked up an 
alarming toll of injuries throughout the country. It is a fact that many of the 
acryllic and polymer fibers now used by the hundreds of millions of pounds 
today in every type of fabric and in blends with all other fibers, will melt when 
touched with a spark. They become saturated with moisture under conditions 
which leave wool dry. All fibers today are being used to imitate the weaves and 
finishes of the more costly fiber—wool. No fiber today is as subject to imitation 
in textures and constructions, both woven and knit. The very terms asso- 
ciated with wool since the beginnings of its commercial use, such as broad- 
cloths, tweeds, gabardines, shetlands, serges, etc., are more and more freely 
used to describe constructions, finishes, and other visual effects, when the textile, 
in fact, contains no wool at all. Surely the public has a right to know what it 
is getting. Further, it is entitled to know what are the percentages of fibers 
present. 

What is occurring today is that substances once composed only of natural raw 
materials are being imitated in synthetic raw materials. Whether this is for good 
or ill, is not moot here. What is moot is that the public has the right to know 
what it is getting, and ta make its selection on the basis of that knowledge. It 
is not capable of pitting its lack of information against the knowledge of the 
scientist, and the plausible claims of advertising experts. 

In conclusion may I add that the suggestion that no information should be 
given the public as to whether a raw material in a textile is new or second or even 
third hand, seems to the observer, to be indefensible in logic, or the essential 
moral standards for industries making and distributing consumer products to a 
public which gives its faith to its chosen resources, 

Sincerely, 





F. Buecene ACKERMAN. 


P. S.—If personal appearance before your committee would be of any advan- 
tage, I will be happy toappear. F.B. A. 







STATEMENT BY EUGENE ACKERMAN? ON PROPOSED TEXTILE LABELING 


I have set forth the extent and areas of my past experiences in the wool textile 
industry solely to qualify myself in making this statement regarding the present 
textile labeling bills now pending before Congress. These bills are: H. R. 469, 
introduced by Representative Smith of Mississippi; H. R. 5605, introduced by 
Representative Mack of Illinois; and H. R. 6524, introduced by Representative 
O’Brien of New York. 

H. R. 469 would require the disclosure of the fiber content of textile products 
in terms of percentages, and further provides for the continuance of the present 
Wool Labeling Act. 

H. R. 5605 and 6524, would, as a primary purpose, repeal the Wool Labeling 
Act, and permit the identification of fibers in any textile product simply by list- 
ing them in the order of their predominance. 


1 Formerly vice president and merchandising director of Julius Forstmann Corp.; vice 
president, director of sales, merchandising and advertising, Botany Mills, Ine.; exeeutive 
director of American Wool Council; formerly chairman of the executive committee and 
eae of The Wool Bureau, Inc.; author of The Wool Products Labeling Act, Wonder 
‘iber W, ete. 
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If either of these two latter bills, as at present written, are enacted into law, 
the public will be deprived of the incalculable protection afforded it during the 
past 17 years by the Wool Labeling Act. The sole information, to which it will 
have access, will be the vague listing of the different fibers present in the order 
of their predominance. The quantity of the fibers present, upon which the 
service and wear and values depend, will be the secret and unrevealed property 
of the producer. Further, information as to whether the fibers are new fibers 
being used for the first time, or are fibers recovered from wastes and from used 
rags, will be withheld from the public. 

The net result will be to open up, by act of Congress, avenues of deception, 
which are bound to react against the public interest, and to establish legally, as 
a standard for the textile industry, lower cost, inferior quality substitute raw 
materials which woud be sold under the names and on the reputations of higher 
cost, better quality new raw materials. It is axiomatic that, paraphrasing 
Greshman’s law on debased currency, such a course must result “in the cheap 
driving out the good.” 

There is no tenable argument which can prove that these secondhand, damaged 
raw materials are equal to the new materials from which they came originally. 
This is recognized technologically. It is further strengthened by the fact that 
they are sold in their own specific markets under their own terminologies. The 
waste materials dealers and processors of recovered fibers have their own special 
industries, their own industrial associations, and their own markets. In all 
instances these markets are the textile industries to which they sell lower priced 
substitutes for the new raw materials that would otherwise be used. 
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NEW CHEMICAL FIBERS MAKE IDENTIFICATION NECESSARY 


During the past decade there has been introduced into the textile markets new 
chemical fibers with properties not possessed by existing natural or synthetic 
fibers. They have been marketed in a campaign of advertising and promotion 
which has no example in the history of the textile industry, and indeed, has not 
been excelled in any other industry. 

They are being advertised and sold under their registered trade names which 
are prominently affixed to the textile products for the information and guidance 
of the public, and as a guarantee that they possess the qualities claimed for 
them. Through their wide acceptance they are preempting markets formerly 
dominated by traditional and long-established textiles. 

A further result, now becoming dangerously apparent, is the appearance in 
the rag and wastes markets of thousands of tons of rags from wornout garments 
containing blends of wool and these new polymer and acryllic fibers. These 
wastes and rags are being garneted back into fibers, to be remanufactured. The 
result has been so adverse to the public, and to industry, that such fiber manu- 
facturers as the Du Pont Co., the Chemstrand Co., and others are asking Con- 
gress to establish categories in the proposed labeling bills which will require 
manufacturers to disclose whether such fibers as Dacron, Orlon, nylon, and 
Acrilon, ete., are new fibers or are previously manufactured and used fibers 


recovered from wastes or rags. 
WOOL INDUSTRY CHIEF SUFFERER 


The greatest quantity of rags containing blends of traditional and new fibers 
coming into the market consist of wool and one or the other of the polymer and 
acrylic fibers. These rags present almost insoluble problems to the waste and rag 
industries. Before their appearance, cotton, rayon, silk, linen, etc. could be 
carbonized out of the wool content of a fabric by a sulfuric acid solution. The 
wool content, which resisted the acid bath, remained. 

To date no means has been discovered by which Dacron, Orlon, nylon, Acrilon, 
and the other chemical fibers can be eliminated from wool blends. Heat re- 
duces them to a viscous, fluid-like mass. They are impervious to acids which 
will not also destroy the wool. As a result tons of rags and wastes materials 
are being garneted into fibers with the chemical fiber content present. If the 
Wool Labeling Act, which requires disclosure of the character of wool fiber used, 
is repealed, Congress will, in effect be making legal the undisclosed use of both 
reused wool and reused synthetic fibers in textile products which the public 
will purchase under original generic terms and registered trade names de- 
signed specifically to be applied only to new fibers. 
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SHODDY—-OR REPROCESS AND RE-USED WOOL 


The necessity for maintaining the present differentiation between new wool, 
and wool recovered from wastes and rags, rests upon a solid foundation. Tradi- 
tionally the wool textile industries uses up to 50 percent substitutes for new 
wool in the manufacture of its products to bring prices within the reach of 
the low income masses of people, by reducing costs of raw materials. The En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica expresses it accurately in this manner: 

“Upon the whole the ‘cheap and nasty’ idea generally associated with the 
term ‘shoddy’ in reference to these remanufactured materials, is quite a mistake. 
Some most excellent clothes are produced, and when price is taken into con- 
sideration it must be conceded that the development of this industry has bene- 
fited the working classes of Great Britain and other countries to a remarkable 
extent. Many are now well clothed, who, without the advent of the remanu- 
factured materials, would have been clothed in rags.” 

It is fully granted that reprocessed and reused wool fibers, used as a substitute 
for new wool, produce results in textiles superior to any other substitute. While 
no reprocessed or reused wool is as good in terms of wear, protection, or warmth, 
as a corresponding grade of new wool, it does possess in degrees that vary 
according to the damage suffered through previous use, and by being torn and 
shredded back into fiber, the exclusive qualities of wool which do not exist in any 
comparable degree in any other natural or synthetic fiber. 

Since this is a fact, the logic of overcoming any prejudice the public may have 
against the terms “reprocessed” and “reused” wool, is to extend knowledge of 
their desirable values to the public. This is the universal practice followed by 
all industries seeking to establish the reliability of their products in the minds 
of the public. The rag and waste industries, and those wool textile manufac- 
turers who believe that they will gain certain competitive advantages are en- 
deavoring to bypass this accepted formula of American enterprise. Instead 
they are asking Congress to legalize their use of terminologies designed ex- 
clusively to describe new higher cost raw materials of superior quality, to 
describe reused, lower cost, damaged, secondhand materials. 


WOOL INDUSTRIES PROTECTED BY SUBSIDIES AND TARIFFS 































The woolgrowing and the woll-textile manufacturing industries are among the 
most highly subsidized and tariff protected industries in the country. The 
appropriations for the United States Department of Agriculture in the present 
national budget contains an item for more than $57,500,000 which represents the 
cost of administering the National Wool Purchase Act of 1955. Under this act 
American woolgrowers are being paid a subsidy by the Government of approxi- 
mately 19.6 cents for every pound of apparel wool grown in 1956. 

The market value of this wool at private sales and at Government conducted 
auctions averaged 42.8 cents per pound. With the subsidy payment the total 
amount received by growers averaged an “incentive level” price of 62 cents. 
The subsidy payment averages 44.9 percent of the total amount received by each 
grower for his wool clip. 

Foreign apparel wool imported into this country pays a tariff of 27 cents per 
pound. Efforts are now being made to have this tariff increased, on the plea 
that, despite present incentive payments, imports of raw wool are in such large 
quantities that they are a serious threat to the domestic woolgrowing industry. 

As part of the present program to increase the production of domestic wool, the 
Commodiy Stabilization Service of the Department of Agriculture deducts annu- 
ally from its payments to wool growers approximately $3 million which is being 
expended to promote and increase consumption of domestic wool, and of lamb as 
meat. Of this total, approximately $1 million is being spent to develop and 
sustain the steadily diminishing wool textile markets. Funds for this program 
are obtained from tariff duties paid into the Treasury on foreign wool and wool 
textile imports. 

The reason for the wool subsidy is that wool is regarded as a basic strategic 
material to both our peacetime and national defense economies. Despite the 
operation of this subsidy, and the promotion of wool and wool products production 
of domestic wool declined 2 percent in 1956, and production of woolens and 
worsteds declined 4 percent. Virgin-wool consumption in 1957 fell to new lows, 
on a per capita basis, due to volume of imports and competitive fibers. 

Foreign wool textiles imported into the United States are assessed a tariff of 


or 


35 percent ad valorem, plus a specific duty of 35 cents per pound on their wool 
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content. Within the past 6 months, by Presidential proclamation, duties on 
imports of wool textiles have been increased to 45 percent ad valorem when they 
reach a total of 5 percent of domestic wool textile production. Wool textile 
manufacturers, with the support of State and National officials and legislators, 
are now seeking to have present duties increased, and to restrict imports on a 
quarterly quota basis. 

All of these protective devices have been invoked to encourage domestic wool 
growing and to protect American wool textile industries against lower cost 
foreign competition. 

The enactment by Congress of a law which would abolish the present Wool 
Labeling Act, would be to nullify these efforts by authorizing a new domestic 
industry empowered to make undisclosed use of lower cost fibers as substitutes 
for new wool. 

THE WOOL PRODUCTS LABELING ACT 


The present Wool Products Labeling Act which became law in 1939 after a 
struggle lasting 30 years, during which the most voluminous testimony, pro and 
con, was amassed. The existing law was passed by Congress after 3 years of 
continuous effort, supported by industry; the public, as represented by civic and 
consumer organizations; labor, including local, regional, and such national or- 
ganizations as the American Federation of Labor; agricultural groups, veterans 
organizations, including the American Legion; women’s clubs, including the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs; and home-economics teachers and their 
representatives. 

The testimony adduced during these hearings set forth clearly why such a 
law was deemed imneratively necessary for the protection of the public, and of 
the woolgrowing and wool-textile industries. These reasons not only exist today, 
but have become more critical. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act contains three definitions for wool, viz: Wool, 
reprocessed wool and reused wool. The Federal Trade Commission has added a 
further definition, i. e., virgin wool. It is admitted that the multiple definitions 
are onerous and could be simplified without damage to the public interest. 
These definitions, however, are the direct result of the intense and emotional 
opposition to the bill, when it was before Congress. Originally the proponents 
of the bill asked for only two descriptive definitions: “Wool” and “reprocessed” 
or “reclaimed” wool. The term “wool” was to have defined new wool being used 
for the first time in the complete manufacture of a textile product. All other 
wool, including wastes, and fibers garneted from new or old rags, was to have 
been designated as “reprocessed” or “reclaimed” wool. 

As finally passed the term “wool,” which may be promoted, advertised, and 
sold as “pure wool,” “100 percent wool,” “all wool,” and like terms guaranteeing 
the newness of the fiber used, includes a wide variety of wastes, both dyed and 
undyed, accumulated during manufacture, up to, but not including, felting and 
weaving. It includes knitted clips of new wool, which are wastes from the manu- 
facture of knit products. This wide application of the term “wool,” indicating 
that the fiber is new gives manufacturers access to a quantity of semimanu- 
factured wool products which amount to 10 percent and more of the total 
amount of wool consumed in the industry. 

Because of the inclusion of these wastes in the term “wool,” the Federal 
Trade Commission defined “virgin wool,’ as new wool being used for the first 
time in the complete manufacture of a wool product, to protect those manufac- 
turers using new wool only. 

The term “reused wool,” was included in the present labeling law by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee as the direct result of a request by the 
late Irwin Fox, then legislative representative for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The printed record of the hearings will show that Mr. Fox com- 
plained against being obliged to purchase textile products containing yarns 
recovered from “old rags.” He declared that his organization would want the 
source of those yarns revealed to the buying public. 

Mr. Fox’s attitude in 1939 would seem to be at variance with the present 
attitude of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. At a meeting in June 
1956, in the New York offices of the association, with a committee discussing the 
present legislation, the writer urged the association to support the continuance 
of the Wool Labeling Act, or of a substitute which would maintain the differen- 
tiation between new and previously manufactured or used wool. A spokesman 
for the association, who had assisted in drafting a labeling bill, introduced into 
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the Senate last session by Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, stated: “We 
have made no provision for wastes so far as other fibers are concerned, and see 
no reason for making an exception of wool.” 


WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY A “COPYING” INDUSTRY 


The American wool textile industry is a “copying” industry. Textiles made by 
the “name” mills whose products have set standards in quality and construction, 
and in wide fashion and public acceptance, are immediately copied downward in 
a succession of lower price ranges, almost before first quantity deliveries of the 
original fabrics have been made. Copying is an accepted industry practice. 
Selling information and samples of new lines of high quality, high fashion woo] 
textiles is a well-established, international industry. Individual retail stores 
subscribe to information services and groups of retail stores conduct their own 
Services on behalf of their members. 

This copying, or “style piracy” practice was described by the late Arthur 
Besse, then president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers before 
the House Foreign and Interstate Commerce Committee on July 8, 1937, during 
a hearing on one of the labeling bills then pending in Congress. The situation 
which he described then was foreign and domestic. 

Mr. Besse declared that the practice of using from 25 to 50 percent substitute 
fibers in the industry “deceived” the customer, and made it difficult for manu- 
facturers to maintain high standards of quality. Mr. Lea of California, asked 
Mr. Besse: “Is it not rather difficult for a manufacturer to preserve his stand- 
ards, if he desires to preserve a high standard, in view of competition?” 

Mr. Besse, replied “of course it goes further than that. It is quite common 
to bring out a certain fabric that may be all wool and have it duplicated by an- 
other manufacturer with something that perhaps is all wool but an inferior, 
cheaper fabric. Then someone wants to take the same fabric and make it 
with 25 percent rayon or 50 percent cotton, which, of course, practically kills 
the business of the original manufacturer who is putting out a high-grade all- 
wool fabric, if the manipulated fabric is sold on the basis of being a compar- 
able fabric. But if the manipulated fabric is sold on the basis of what it is, 
it will be a certain protection to the manufacturer who wants to make a high- 
grade all-wool product.” 

This statement was made at a time when, as at present, the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers opposed legislation which would reveal the per- 
centage of fibers present in a textile sold as wool, and opposed also, any dif- 
ferentiation between new wool, reprocessed and reused wool. A basic claim of 
the association spokesmen, was that such a law. was impossible to enforce. The 
record of the Federal Trade Commission’s successful enforcement of the ex- 
isting law is adequate refutation of this claim. 


CONCLUSION 


There are four separate bills pending before the House and Senate which 
would regulate the labeling of the fiber content of textile products. An entirely 
artificial element of having one labeling bill which would cover all textiles is 
being used as a weapon to obtain the repeal of the present Wool Labeling Act. 
Wool is one of the most costly, as well as mankind’s most necessary fiber. It 
lends itself to remanufacture when it is strengthened by new wool, to recovery 
from used products, better than any other fiber. 

Wool’s vital importance to our peace time economy, and our national defense, 
is full recognized. Wool textile manufacturers, as well as growers, base their 
present unprecedented appeals for protection against ruin by foreign competi- 
tion, on these bases. The enactment of legislation which would destroy the 
Wool Labeling Act would, in effect, open the way to replacing the shepherd 
with the old clothes man, and the sheep with the rag bag. The protection now 
given wool and wool textiles would chiefly benefit manufacturers using undis- 
closed substitutes. 

The difference between the protection and service values of wool and of 
shoddy, as it was then known, were exemplified in testimony before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, in 1917. “Shoddy” or “reused” wool had been in- 
corporated into army uniform materials with disastrous results. A review of 
this testimony by Army and Navy officers, in what became nationally known 
as “the shoddy scandal” is absolutely essential in any consideration of the 
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present effort to eliminate existing requirements that the kind of wool used in 
textile products, i. e. whether new, reprocessed or reused, be disclosed to the 
public. 

For the reasons cited in this statement, it is strongly urged that Congress 
retain the present Wool Products Labeling Act, and make it an integral part of 
any textile labeling law which is adopted. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Indianola, Miss., February 26, 1958. 
Hon. Joun C. STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator STENNIS: Recently, we directed a request to Hon. Frank BE. 
Smith concerning certain legislation pending in the Senate, and we are taking the 
liberty to repeat that request for your information. 

“After having assembled in our Indianola Chamber of Commerce this morn- 
ing, our executive, legislative, and industrial committees directed me to express to 
you the results of our discussion. 

We have followed with interest your commendable efforts in regard to our 
cotton industry, particularly with reference to your sponsorship of H. R. 649 
providing for the fiber content marking of cotton or part cotton products. How- 
ever, it has just come to our attention that your bill providing for the fiber con- 
tent markings of rugs and carpets does not require the content of jute or paper- 
backing yarns to be shown. From the consumers point of view, we think that the 
components in the back are just as important as those in the face of the carpet 
since the back construction holds the carpet together. Deterioration, or the use 
of cheap materials, in the back may cause the carpet to fall apart or wear out 
prematurely. 

In view of the rapidly developing jute yarn business in Indianola, the cham- 
ber of commerce most earnestly desires that the bill be amended to show, along 
with the other components of rugs and carpets, the proportion of jute yarn and 
or paper included. Such an amendment would be very much to the interest of 
the industry in Indianola and would certainly provide increased protection to 
the consumer.” 

Recent news releases have indicated that you are giving this legislation your 
support. However, we just wanted you to know that we are vitally interested 
in what you are doing, and we hope that you will continue your good work for 
the passage of H. R. 469 with the amendment that the fiber content of the back- 
ing used in rugs and carpets be included in the legislation. Congressman Smith 
thinks that it would be helpful if you could make this recommendation to the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Thank you for your most faithful support. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. STEWART FRAME, 
President, Indianola Chamber of Commerce. 


Roya FounpDATIONS, INc., 
New York, N. Y., March 7, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you with reference to bill H. R. 469 which deais 
with the revision of requirements on manufacturing labels. 

Under the present statutes the various fibers used in the manufactured prod- 
ucts are clearly indicated on the label. 

The bill proposes a breakdown by percentage of each fiber to be listed on the 
label. This would cause a tremendous hardship in the manufacturing process 
as each size of a particular style would require a different label as the percentages 
vary. This information would not only be impracticable to apply in a mass pro- 
duction factory, but would tend to confuse the ultimate consumer instead of 
helping her. 
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As neither the consumer nor the manufacturer has any thing to gain by the 
passage of this bill, I strongly urge you to do your part in defeating this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
MurrAy GRAY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: I appreciated very much the opportunity to appear 
before your committee in behalf of H. R. 469, legislation which I introduced 
and which was passed by the House of Representatives last August. I appre- 
ciated, too, the courtesy of the committee in permitting me to sit in on the 
hearings and to answer the questions of committee members. 

The basic purpose of H. R. 469 is consumer protection. It will also benefit 
fiber producers, reputable textile manufacturers who must compete with less 
scrupulous ones, and reputable retailers who must also do business in a highly 
competitive market. 

The legislation will be of real benefit to all these groups. The implication was 
made, before your committee, that the bill had been discussed with none of 
the interested parties, and I would like to point out that I spent several days 
in New York City in October 1956 for the specific purpose of meeting with 
textile and garment manufacturers to discuss it; we also had the assistance of 
the Federal Trade Commission staff in drafting it, always with a view to 
providing the best possible protection for the consumer. 

Several witnesses appeared in Opposition to the bill, most of them textile 
and garment manufacturers whose basic objection seems to be simply that 
they don’t want to be required to tell the consumer what they are selling her. 

It was said that disclosure of fiber content would be of no benefit to the 
consumer. In fact, with the wealth of education material made available to her 
in recent years through the efforts of the textile manufacturers and the national 
magazines, as well as her own experience, the average consumer is remarkably 
well informed on the characteristics of individual fibers, and will be even more 
so in the future. 

It was said that the Federal Trade Commission already has adequate authority 
to prevent misrepresentation. In fact, the Commission is completely without 
authority at the retail level of selling and advertising, which is where the con- 
sumer is put at risk. 

It was said that the additional labeling requirements of this act would 
create confusion. Actually, its enactment will eliminate confusion, because it 
will replace several differing sets of trade practice rules for some fibers with one 
set of regulations covering all fibers except wool, which is already covered by 
law. 

Finally, it was said that enactment of this legislation would place a ruinous 
cost burden on someone. The garment manufacturers, when they testified, said 
the burden would be on them. The textile manufacturers, who supply the gar- 
ment manufacturers, said when they testified that the burden would be on them. 

This testimony as to cost, unsupported as it was, disturbs me, particularly 
because it is the least founded and the loudest asserted. No one who has 
appeared before either the Senate or the House committee has offered any evi- 
dence of what this cost would be. Everyone who has appeared has admitted 
that the reputable manufacturers, whether they manufacture fabrics for sale 
to other manufacturers or end products for sale to consumers, already label 
their products in some form and in some instances label them as to fiber content. 

Mr. Bachenheimer, who appeared before your committee in behalf of the 
textile and garment manufacturers, and with whom I have discussed this legis- 
lation many times, has conceded to me me that the cost of labeling under this 
act would be neglibible. Mr. Bachenheimer is an executive of a subsidiary of 
Dan River Mills and appeared before the House committee in behalf of Dan 
River Mills. He did not then discuss cost as a factor. 

Despite this, Mr. Daniel, when he appeared before your committee in behalf 
of Dan River, stated that if this legislation were enacted, it would put Dan 
River Mills out of business. He cited no cost figures to support this astonishing 
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statement; on the contrary, he admitted that Dan River already labels most of 
its fabrics, except so-called bundle goods, because its customers want the labels. 
He cited the bundle goods as an insurmountable cost obstacle to compliance with 
this act, yet the Federal Trade Commission tells me that under existing regula- 
tions, which would also obtain under this act, bundle goods may be labeled as 
such, thus entirely eliminating the only specific cost example presented to the 
committee. 

Much was made, at the hearings, of the fact that while the National Cotton 
Council of America endorses this legislation, the textile manufacturers who are 
its members do not. It seems strange to me that these same manufacturers, who 
are voting delegates to the council, have sat for 3 successive years in council 
meetings at which resolutions endorsing the legislation have been unanimously 
adopted without raising their voices. Surely, if enactment of this legislation 
would spell ruin for them, they would have been compelled, in their own interest, 
to speak out, to make that endorsement at least less than unanimous, but they 
have not done it. 

With some form of labeling already widespread among reputable manufac- 
turers, and with fiber content the only reliable and generally acceptable measure 
that can be given the consumer, it seems to me that the objections raised are 
merely delaying tactics. As was pointed out at the hearings, almost identical 
arguments were made in opposition to the Wool Products Labeling Act, and all 
of them have proved groundless in the years since that act became law. 

This is vitally needed legislation, affording as it does the only practical and 
enforceable form of protection that can now be given the consumer when she 
buys textile products, and I hope that your committee will act on the bill in the 
very near future, reporting it favorably to the Senate so that it can become law 
during this session of the Congress. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WARNER BrorHers Co., 
March 5, 1958. 
Hon. Prescott BusH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Warner Brothers Co., has been in existence in the State 
of Connecticut since 1894, with its main office at Bridgeport. 

It manufacturers ladies’ foundation garments otherwise known as girdles 
and bras, and is one of the leaders in the industry. 

At the present time, our merchandise is labeled under existing statutes on the 
basis of fiber content in the order of prominence by weight. 

H. R. 469 would require that the fiber content be listed in percentages and this 
would be a great burden on us and other people in our industry, particularly in 
view of the fact that, depending on the style and the size of a garment, the 
percentage of fiber content might vary from one size to the next. Just think 
of having to stock labels carrying a percentage of fiber content by various sizes. 
For example, a size 32 bra with an A cup might have an entirely different percent- 
age from the same style in size 36 D. 

We make certain styles in sizes 32 to 44, and in A, B, C, and D cups. 

Certainly, the consumer will know no more about the product if she were to 
know the percentage of fiber content than she does presently. 

We strongly urge that you oppose any such legislation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL G. PAYNE, 


Secretary and General Counsel. 


AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: The American Carpet Institute, Inc., represent- 
ing those firms shown on our letterhead which firms produce at least 95 percent 
of all woven carpets and approximately 65 percent of all tufted carpets, wish 
to inform you that we, by due action by our board of trustees, approve enactment 
of H. R. 469 as it passed the House of Representatives. 
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We feel that the American public is entitled to know the fiber content of 
carpets and rugs manufactured in this country or by foreign producers. We 
strongly feel that the country of origin should be required as well on imported 
goods. 

We strongly object to the suggested amendment that the backing material of 
the carpet should be identified. The act as it passed the House in section 12 (a) 
(6) specifically exempts backing of floor coverings. We feel this exemption 
should stand since it is not in the public interest that it be required. It is not 
the practice of carpet manufacturers to identify backing material nor has it 
been at any time in the past. 

Respectfully yours, 
PAu M. JONEs. 


New York Boarp or Trane, INC., 
MERCANTILE SECTION, 
: New York, N. Y., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The bill, H. R. 469, which provides for identification of the contents 
of textile products, has passed the House and is now before the Senate. 

The mercantile section of the New York Board of Trade, Inc., respectfully 
requests that you support this bill with the amendments. These amendments 
have been proposed by the National Retail Merchants Association and approved 
by the American Retail Federation. These changes will relieve retailers of the 
objectionable and seriously burdensome requirements of the bill in its present 
form. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert T. WALSH, 
Executive Vice President. 


CoLoRApO RETAILERS ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: It is our understanding that early Senate action is 
expected on H. R. 469, the Textile Fiber Products Identification Act. If this 
bill is due to pass the Senate we hope you will give your support to the amend- 
ments listed at the end of this letter. The amendments were prepared by a com- 
mittee representing both retailing and textile manufacturing, and are designed 
to minimize the administrative problems and added costs that invariably ac- 
company the introduction of new regulation of business by law. 

We qualify our request for favorable action on the proposed amendments 
because we would rather not see H. R. 469 passed at all. 

Our experience with labeling legislation dates back to the early 1930’s, when 
a representative of the Wyoming woolgrowers attempted to push through 
the Colorado Legislature a so-called truth-in-fabric bill. We never have been 
able to see much justification for this type of legislation. Its enforcement adds 
to the cost of Government and to the cost of producing and distributing mer- 
chandise, while the consumer, its purported beneficiary, with rare exceptions, 
neither understands nor is interested in it. 

However, if H. R. 469 is due to pass, we believe the amendments here sug- 
gested will in no way defeat the purpose of the law but will make it easier for 
business to conform to its requirements. The amendments follow: ~ 

1. Eliminate mandatory disclosure of percentages except when a textile product 
contains 10 percent or less of a fiber and the fiber is mentioned. 

2. Deletion of the words “or processed” in connection with imported goods, 
so as to do away with undue harassment of retailers resulting from unwarranted 
and complicated label information. 

8, Removal of all references to advertising to bring this proposed law into 
line with the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 and to prevent confusion to 
the retailer and conflict between these laws. 

4. Exemption of packages or bundles of mixed fabrics or of remnants from 
labeling requirements. 
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5. Deletion of exemption as to labeling requirements of packaged goods so 
as to relieve retailers from burden of labeling goods sold from broken packages 
and of keeping records thereof. 

Sincerely, 
Gero. A. FLANNIGAN, 
Manager. 





AMERICAN HoME EcoNOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR AND MEMBERS OF THE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
CoMMITTEE: The American Home Economics Association, whose members are 
technically interested in all aspects of home economics and its contributions to 
the well-being of families, wish to express its support of H. R. 469, the Textile 
Products Identification Act. These groups include the textiles and clothing 
section of the association, the consumer interests committee, and the committee 
on legislation. These not only are concerned with the technological develop- 
ments in the textile field, but also with the impact of such legislation H. R. 469 
on the consumer. It is our belief that consumers can make more intelligent 
choices in the textile field if they have information such as H. R. 469 would 
provide. 

For 38 years the association has stressed the importance of standardization 
and labeling of consumer goods. Activities have ranged from education of the 
consumer to existing standards, representation of the consumer through member- 
ship in the American Standards Associativn, positive support for the adoption 
of legal measures “that will help assure identification of fibers to protect the 
consumer and to facilitate wise buying.” Included in one of its current pro- 
grams of work are the objectives, “to promote standards of quality and identity 
which benefit the consumer,” and “to promote informative and descriptive label- 
ing and advertising of consumer goods and services in standardized terms.” 
Textile products constitute a significant portion of consumer goods, and the 
technological developments in this field have increased the importance of in- 
formative labeling. 

We favor H. R. 469, “the Textile Products Identification Act” with the 
following exceptions: 

Section 12: We believe that outer coverings of furniture, backings of floor 
coverings, sewing thread, and headwear should be covered by provision of this 
bill. 

Section 4 (b) (4): We believe that the country of origin is unimportant to 
the consumer’s welfare and need not be on the label. The Tariff Act of 1930 
requires this on the invoice of imported goods and is sufficient. This provision 
should be deleted. 

Section 4 (c) states that: “For the purpose of this act, a textile fiber product 
shall be considered to be falsely or deceptively advertised if any disclosure or 
implication of fiber content is made in any written advertisement which is used 
to aid, promote, or assist directly or indirectly in the sale or offering for sale 
of such textile fiber product, unless such written advertisement contains the 
same information with respect to fiber content as that required to be shown in 
the stamp, tag, label, or other identification under section 4 (b).” We believe 
this paragraph should be amended to include all advertising including its use 
in radio, TV, and other forms of sales representation not made in writing. 

The association favors informative labeling of textile products which (@) in- 
cludes fiber identification and (b) performance or end-use standards (c) is 
stated in standardized terms, and (d) is presented on labels so affixed as to 
remain on the products permanently for the consumer’s use in care and mainten- 
ance. If, however, the more inclusive mandatory informative labeling recom- 
mended is not feasible at this time, we favor fiber identification now and 
encourage the inclusion of mandatory standards as they become available. 

The association urges the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce to give serious consideration to the association’s recommendations and 
to report favorably a bill which will be in the best interest of the consumer. 
We ask that this statement be included in the record. 
Very truly yours, 
DoroTHY JOHNSON 
Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, 
Chairman, AHEBA Legislative Committee. 


Tue Hecnut Co., 
Baltimore, Md., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Senator of Maryland, Senate Office Building, 
Annapolis, Md. 


DeaR JoHN: I understand that you are a member of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee that has before it the subject of the Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Act (H. R. 469). 

As a retailer I would like to call your attention to the proposed House bill 
which all retailers will have to face if this passes the Senate. The bill, as 
written, will increase costs, add burdens and create undue harassment from 
enforcing authorities to the millions of retail businesses. 

If it is the intent of the Senate to have this law workable and acceptable to 
retailers, the following changes should be included in the Senate bill: 

1. Elimination of mandatory disclosure of percentages except when a textile 
product contains 10 percent or less of a fiber and the fiber is mentioned. 

2. Deletion of the words “or processed” in connection with imported goods, so 
as to do away with undue harassment of retailers resulting from unwarranted 
and complicated label information. 

3. Removal of all references to advertising to bring the proposed law into 
conformity with the Wool Products Labeling Act and to prevent confusion to 
the retailer as to the scope of these laws. 

4. Exemption of packages or bundles of mixed fabrics or of remnants from 
labeling requirements. 

5. Deletion of exemption as to labeling requirements of packaged goods so as 
to relieve retailers from burden of labeling goods sold from broken packages and 
of keeping records thereof. 

I would appreciate your efforts to modify this bill in the Senate with the 
suggested changes mentioned above. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL M. Hecut, Chairman of the Board. 





MraMtI, Fra., March $1, 1958. 
Senator Grorce SMATHERS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


As retail furniture merchants throughout Florida area we express our opposi- 
tion to compulsory textile labeling bill. It is our opinion that quality of fabric 
construction and not fiber content is merit good material. It would be appre- 
ciated if you would consider keeping the exemption for outer coverings of 
furniture in this bill and the knocking out of sections 3 (b) and 3 (c), which 
would make the bill apply to local retailers whether he does interstate business 
or not. 

HELMLY FuRNITURE Co., 
CHARLES F. HELMLy, Jr. 


WOLF?’s, 
Aberdeen, Wash., March 26, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deark SENATOR MacNuson: I am a retailer in Aberdeen, Wash., and have con- 
siderable concern about Textile Fiber Products Identification Act H. R. 469. 

I have been a member of the National Retail Merchants Association for many, 
many years, and have observed them to be equally concerned with merchant’s 
problems as well as the consuming public. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the changes which they have recommended, 
but I shall list them just in case they have not come to your attention. 
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1. Blimination of mandatory disclosure of percentages except when a textile 
product contains 10 percent or less of a fiber and the fiber is mentioned. 

2. Deletion of the words “or processed” in connection with imported goods, 
so as to do away with undue harassment of retailers resulting from unwarranted 
and complicated label information. 

3. Removal of all references to advertising to bring the proposed law into 
conformity with the Wool Products Labeling Act and to prevent confusion 
to the retailer as to the scope of these laws. 

4, Exemption of packages or bundles of mixed fabrics or of remnants from 
labeling requirements. 

5. Deletion of exemption as to labeling requirements of packaged goods so as 
to relieve retailers from burden of labeling goods sold from broken packages 
and of keeping records thereof. 

The responsibilities of retailers are increasingly greater and we do hope that 
increased costs and burdens which would accompany this act 469 will not be 
imposed upon us. 

I shall be very grateful for your consideration and will look forward to having 
a visit with you when you return to our good State of Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
Jorn Wourr. 





SEATTLE, WasH., March 28, 1958. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Strongly opposed to H. R. 469 unless amended as recommended by National 
Retail Merchants Association and Textile Manufacturers as written. Would 
create undue hardship and expense. 

L. BE. Lean, 
President, Bon Marché, Seattle. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 14, 1958. 
Senator WaRREN G. MaGnuson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please vote to keep the exemption for outer coverings of furniture in H. R. 
469 and to remove from H. R. 469 sections 3 (b) and 3 (c). An expensive 
burden would be placed on us retailers that would not justify to our con- 
sumers the desired result. Constuction, finish, and quality of a fabric rather 
than the relative quality of fibers used are important contributing factors of 
satisfactory performance in our field and there is not a retailer in our busi- 
ness today I am sure who is not bringing this point to his consumers on the 
retail floor and our manufacturers of upholstery, drapery, and flood covering 
fabrics have greatly improved their performance standards because of our in- 
creased demands for quality when purchasing. Thank you for any considera- 
tion you can give our request. 

ARTHUR AMBROSE, 
Manager, Grand Furniture Oo. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 28, 1958. 
Re H. R. 469, Textile Fiber Products Identification Act 


Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We concur with American Retail Federation, National Retail Merchants 
Association, and textile manufacturers that bill be defeated unless amended in 
accord with their recommendations. In form passed by House would burden 
our member stores with increased expense, more redtape of keeping records, 
and time-consuming inspections. 

Rozert R. SToAxks, 
President, Tacoma Retail Trade Bureau. 


RS RENN 
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Tue AMERICAN CorroN MANUFACTURERS INstTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: It has been reported to us that some members of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee are not clear regarding the 
attitude of American Cotton Manufacturers Institute toward the so-called 
textile fiber labeling legislation now pending before the committee. Since our 
organization includes in its membership a very substantial majority of the cotton 
and manmade fiber textile manufacturers, we felt it important to clarify the 
situation. 

Perhaps the confusion has arisen from the fact that the National Cotton 
Council in its testimony supporting the legislation referred to the fact that all 
segments of the cotton industry (including textile manufacturers) have joined 
in the council’s position. At the same time, there has obviously been opposition 
to the legislation from some individual textile manufacturers and from many 
related groups, particularly the garment and apparel producers. 

The National Cotton Council is a delegate body, with representation from each 
of the six branches of the raw cotton industry—farmers, ginners, merchants, 
warehousemen, spinners, and cottonseed crushers. The council cannot take a 
position on any matter except by approval of two-thirds of the delegates repre- 
senting each of the six segments. Thus, any proposal can be vetoed by the dele- 
gates representing any 1 of the 6 segments. 

When the subject of fiber labeling first was considered by the council about 3 
years ago, it was the opinion of the textile delegates that they should not exer- 
cise their veto power on the proposal. However, the textile delegates made it 
clear that their failure to veto the proposal in no manner involved a commit- 
ment for American Cotton Manufacturers Institute to support legislation on 
the subject. In fact, it was stated at the time that should our industry’s pri- 
mary cusomers, the garment and apparel manufacturers, oppose the legisla- 
tion, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute almost certainly would not 
be among the supporters. 

As you know, substantial opposition has developed among garment and apparel 
manufacturers. Furthermore, there is a difference of opinion among textile 
manufacturers as to the impact of the legislation on our own industry. Accord- 
ingly, after considering all aspects of the subject, the board of directors of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute has adopted a position of neutrality. 
We are not supporting the legislation, neither are we opposing it. 

It goes without saying, of course, that in taking this position of neutrality 
as an organization, individual member mills were left free on their own behalf 
to either support or oppose the measure. 

A copy of this letter is being sent each member of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. If it is in order, we shall appreciate your making 
the letter a part of the record of the hearings on the subject. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert C. JACKSON, 
Eavecutive Vice President. 


Soutu San Francisco, Carir., March 10, 1958. 
Senator THomas KvucHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Respectfully solicit your support and help in regard to H. R. 469 Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act being heard before Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce under chairmanship of Hon. Warren J. Magnuson. The 
National Association of Furniture Manufacturers has performed much work 
to define and maintain performance standards of fabrics. This yields far super- 
ior consumer protection and satisfaction than mere fabrication identification as 
proposed under H. R. 469. Such fabric identification thus proposed can be very 
misleading to consumers particularly since they are without a technical knowledge 
of fabric construction. We respectfully urge you to advise the House of Repre- 
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sentatives hearing committee to retain the furniture fabric covering exemption 

from H. R. 469 as agreed upon by them only after an extensive study and many 

weeks of testimony. 

Upholsterers Manufacturers Association of Northern California ; 

American Chesterfield Manufacturing Co.; American Upholstery 
Co.; Avenue Upholstery Co.; Berkeley Chair & Lounge Co.; 8S. 
Brown Co.; Dependable Furniture Manufacturing Co.; De- 
pendable Furniture & Drapery Co.; Dreamland Bedding Co.; 
Elite Upholstery Co.; The Lisle Fike Upholstering Co.; Hayes 
Manufacturing Co.; Hemmingsen & Folsum; Hildebrand Up- 
holstering Co.; John Furniture Corp.; John Logvy Co.; Mce- 
Grouther Conradi Co.; Metropolitan Furniture Manufacturing 
Co.; Modern Furniture Manufacturing Co.; National Upholster- 
ing Manufacturing Co. ; Quality Design ; Styles Trend Furniture 
Corp. ; Sutter Furniture Manufacturing Co.; Western Furniture 
Shops. 


Fresno, Carir., February 28, 1958. 
Hon, THomas KUCHEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The board of directors, Fresno Cotton Exchange, unanimously in favor of textile 
labeling bill S. 1616. We strongly urge your support in the passage of this 
bill. 

A. Kirsy SaBIn, Jr., 
President, Fresno Cotton Exchange. 


LupLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES Co., 
Stockton, Calif., March 5, 1958. 
Hon. THomas H. KUcHEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. KucHe.: The soft fiber industry, of which this company is a mem- 
ber, manufactures jute products, and one of our principal items is jute yarn 
used in the backs of carpets and rugs. We are vitally interested, therefore, 
in the way in which floor coverings are described to the ultimate purchaser. 

There is now before the Senate, and under consideration by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, a bill (H. R. 469 and S. 1616) passed at the 
last session of Congress by the House of Representatives and dealing with the 
disclosure by suitable markings of the fiber content of textile products. In 
the bill as it passed the House “backings of floor coverings’ were exempt from 
its provisions. As a member of the soft fiber industry, we believe that such 
an exemption is not logical and is not in the interests of the consumer to whose 
protection the bill is directed. 

A carpet or rug is an entity; its performance depends on the structure and 
composition of its back as well as its face. The back, moreover, is a substantial 
part of the rug both by weight and value. The bill calls for an indication of the 
fiber used in the face and it seems thoroughly reasonable, therefore, that similar 
provisions should apply to the materials in the back. This is especially true 
because one of the materials not infrequently used as a substitute for jute yarn 
is made from paper; and such a substitution obviously is of material conse- 
quence. The backing fiber determines wear, handling characteristics, retention 
of shape and fit, and resistance to dry cleaning or laundering at least as much 
as the fibers used for rug facing; the tensile strength, stretch resistance, flexi- 
bility, grip, and performance characteristics of jute yarn are superior to those 
of paper yarn. We believe, therefore, that not only should the consumer be 
informed of the composition of the back of the rug, as he will be of the com- 
position of the face but, also, that he is entitled to that information. We, as 
individual consumers, would expect to be advised of the complete fiber content 
of textile products, including rugs and carpets, which we would purchase; and 
we believe that you, as a consumer, would expect the same information. In 
other words, one would not wish to purchase a suit of clothes, for example, 
without being advised of the complete fiber content; the same would hold, we 
feel, for any textile product. 


SSeS 
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Accordingly, we believe elimination of the exemption of rug backings to the 
bill’s requirements is directed to the interests of the consumer of carpets and 
rugs and that it allows him to make a logical choice of the materials that 
he is buying. 

We trust that when this matter comes before the Senate, our proposed amend- 
ment will have your favorable consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Wo. E. KIcHLINE, Manager. 


JouHN T. LopaE & Co., INC., 
Watertown, Mass., February 26, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Honorep Sir: This is to confirm having sent you the following wire: 

“Based on 19 years’ actual experience with the Wool Products Labeling Act 
of 1939, all interested parties, including the consumer, would be better served 
with labeling of virgin wool and all other wool fibers as reprocessed wool. 
The same classification to apply to virgin or original synthetics all others re- 
processed. 

“The present Wool Labeling Act invites disregard for law and labeling, and 
cannot be properly policed. Same conditions would prevail if synthetics 
labeled ‘reprocessed’ and ‘reused.’ One bill or law on labeling permitting origi- 
nal or virgin wool or virgin synthetic and all other wool or synthetic classified 
as reprocessed could be enforced, would not invite disregard for law, would 
amply protect consumer through competition of all businesses for sales of their 
particular product.” 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES J. DUGAN. 


PHILADELPHIA WOOL & TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, February 28, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association wishes to 
endorse the testimony on S. 1616 and H. R. 469 which was presented to your 
committee on February 25 by Mr. J. A. Crowder of the law offices of Clinton 
M. Hester on behalf of the Boston and National Wool Trade Associations. 

Our association is the organization of the wool trade industry in the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey areas. Included in our membership are wool dealers, 
scourers, combers, topmakers, and manufacturers. 

We would very much appreciate your including our endorsement of Mr. 
Crowder’s testimony in the record of the hearings on 8. 1616 and H. R. 469. 

Respectfully, 
I. J. HorstMANN II, President. 


MILLINERY STABILIZATION COMMISSION, INC., 
New York, N. Y. 
In re H. R. 469, Textile Fiber Products Indentification Act. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: I am writing because I am reliably informed 
that suggestions have been made to the Senate committee for the elimination 
of the exemption of “Headwear” contained in section 12 (a) (11) of H. R. 469 
from the act. 

The Millinery Stabilization Commission, Inc., is an organization originally 
set up in 1936 at the suggestion of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, of New York, and 
sponsored jointly by the United Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers Union and 
the Millinery Manufacturers Associations of the metropolitan area of New York. 
At least 70 percent of the millinery manufactured in the United States is manu- 
factured in this area. Practically every manufacturer in this area is a member. 
In addition close and harmonious relations are maintained with millinery 
manufacturers in other areas of the United States. I am also executive director 
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of the National Council of Millinery Associations which represents most of the 
millinery manufacturers in other areas of the United States. I, therefore, can 
with confidence state that I voice the views of practically every millinery manu- 
facturer in the United States. 


PURPOSES OF THE ACT 


Report No. 986 of the House of Representatives which accompanies H. R. 
469 indicates the needs for the labeling requirements of the bill are that syn- 
thetic fibers have been mixed or blended with natural fibers to the extent that 
the ultimate consumer may be misled regarding an article which she purchases 
concerning its: durability, launderability, strength, shrinking, or unsatisfac- 
toriness in some other particular. 

None of these applies to millinery. The value of millinery lies almost ex- 
clusively in its design. Millinery is not purchased for its durability, launder- 
ability, strength, shrinkproof qualities, ete. A hat made of the most durable 
fabric known, or of the strongest fabric known would not be acceptable to the 
consumer unless it had eye-appeal, design, and fashion. A hat is never laun- 
dered or sent to the dry cleaners. It is not subjected to stress or strain as 
are other articles of attire and therefore does not “wear out,” instead it is 
discarded because of fashion-trend changes. 


BASIC COMPONENTS OF MILLINERY 


There are three principal divisions of types of millinery, distinguished by the 
basic component of each: Body hats (made from wool-felt or fur-felt bodies) : 
straw or summer hats (made from bodies or braid of natural or synthetic 
straw); and fabric hats (made from fabric, usually sewn over a frame). 

Taking these up in order, it is important that the consumer be warned when 
she buys a body hat in which the body is made of wool felt. A paradox in 
American apparel manufacture results from the fact that in this one industry, 
a wool product is inferior to a body made from the felting of the hair of the 
rabbit, beaver, or other similar animal. However, the consumer is now pro- 
tected from any dececption in this particular because the content of all-wool 
bodies is required to be shown under the Wool Products Labeling Act. How- 
ever, fur-felt bodies are exempt from that act, just as they are from the Fur 
Products Labeling Act. This exemption is a precedent to be considered here. 

Straw or summer hats are made from natural or synthetic bodies or braids. 
The consumer couldn’t care less whether the straw is natural or synthetic. The 
hat is never sent to a dry cleaner. Most of the synthetic straw is superior in 
quality of the natural straw, much of both of which is imported, and it would 
be practically impossible for the average millinery manufacturer to obtain 
accurate information on whether the basie material going into the synthetic is 
acetate, rayon, viscose, or variations of these names. Some straws have a base 
of natural straw over which is processed a synthetic preparation. Some straws 
are grown in China and sewn in Italy before being imported to this country. 

Fabric hats present the same problem. Their chief value lies in their eye- 
appeal. None will ever be laundered or dry cleaned. None will ever be sub- 
jected to stress or strain where durability is a factor. Many times 2, 3, or 
even more different kinds of fabrics are used in 1 hat. Labels for each would 
be more conspicuous than the hat and would greatly detract from its salability, 
and would not help the consumer in the slightest. 

The Federal Trade Commission has found that there are more than a hundred 
thousand different designs of hats produced in the metropolitan area each 
year. Some of these (spring flower hats) are practically all ornamentation, 
and many have 3, 4, or 5 different fabrics ineluded. Others may have self-trim 
and have no ornamentation other than a bow or band made from a piece of the 
body. Others range in between these two extremes. The millinery manufac- 
turer would be subjected to weighing his ornaments and trimmings against 
other fiber components to see whether he had to put a label (or perhaps 2 or 3 
labels) on each one of the hundred different styles he manufactures in the 
course of a season. 


— 
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MAKEUP OF THE INDUSTRY 


In the metropolitan area there are about 600 manufacturers of millinery. 


"These range in size from perhaps 10 “giants” who each produce a million dollars 


or more in annual volume, to large numbers who have only a few employees and 
produce as small as a hundred thousand dollars in annual volume. The 
“giants” buy their raw materials from body manufacturers, textile mills, etc., 
who could supply accurate information for labeling. But the great bulk in 
number of millinery manufacturers buy their raw materials from supply jobbers 
whose places of business are located in the millinery district and cater only to 
millinery manufacturers. Here a millinery manufacturer can purchase his re- 
quired yardage of ribbon, fabric, braid, or required number of artificial flowers 
for the number of hats he anticipates producing in the immediate future of any 
particular style number. These supply jobbers now usually do not even know 
the precise fiber content of the articles or fabrics they sell. It would be a sub- 
stantial hardship on these supply jobbers to issue a detailed invoice showing 
fiber content of each item of raw material sold. And the millinery manufac- 
turer would have to have it on each item because he would not know whether 
his ornamentation required labeling until he weighed it against his hat. En- 
forcement would be expensive because I foresee the necessity of a squad of en- 
forcement staff assigned to the raw material wholesaling phase of the millinery 
industry alone, even though this organization would give its complete coopera- 
tion as we always have cooperated with all governmental agencies. And when 
all is said and done, the American woman does not care whether the bow on her 
hat is silk or rayon, viscose, or a combination of one or more. 


CONCLUSION 


For all of these reasons I respectfully urge favorable consideration for the 
continuance in the bill of the exemption of headwear from the labeling require- 
ments. I hope this letter can be made part of the record on the bill. I have 
taken the liberty of sending a copy to the other members of the committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
SAM FINKELSTEIN, 
Executive Director. 
Senator Porrer. The meeting is adjourned. 


(Thereupon, at 6: 12 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
x 





